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INTRODUCTION 


I low to produce neuroses in sheep and psychopathic upsets in 
rats and other animals has been known to research psychologists for 
so long that accounts of these experiments have filtered out to us, the 
general public, through books and periodicals. The process seems to 
be a simple one: the animal is trained to react in certain ways to cer- 
tain stimuli, and then is placed in a situation in which these reactions 
are impossible. After making a number of attempts to go on reacting 
as he has been trained to, each attempt blocked, the frustration pro- 
duces a nervous breakdown. His actions become abnormal, quite 
different from what is natural to him in health. The sheep, by defi- 
nition gregarious, becomes solitary and morose, he will neither mingle 
with his fellows nor eat nor drink as he usually does, nor react in a 
normal manner to any stimuli, even the simplest and most familiar. 
The rat continues madly to dash his head against the locked door 
until, bruised and bleeding, he has battered himself to exhaustion, 
almost to death. 

The National Youth Commission, of which Mr. Owen D. Young 
is Chairman, includes, among its projects for research into the con- 
dition of American youth, an investigation as to what is offered 
Negro Youth by the U. S. A. The first statement made in a report 
recently sent in to the Commission by the specialists assigned to 
• this field, reads: 

“The four area research studies just completed by the staff of the 
American Youth Commission concerned with an analysis of the 
minority status of Negro youth present conclusive evidence that large 
percentages of Negro youth by virtue of their combined handicap of 
racial barriers and low social position subtly reflect in their own per- 
sonality-traits minor or major distortions or deficiencies which com- 
pound their problem of personality adjustment in American society. 
More specifically, the research studies have revealed: That being a 
Negro in most cases not only means living in the presence of sevetje 
physical limitations, but, more important for personality develop- 
ment, also means living in an intimate culture whose incentives^ 
rewards, and punishments prevent the development of that tyfie of 
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personal standards,' attitudes, and habits which the general com- 
munity deems desirable'* 

In other words, our American society creates around all youth (as 
every society does) a continual pressure of suggestion to try to live up 
to the accepted ideals of the country— such ordinary, traditional, 
taken-for-grantcd American ideals as to fight injustice fearlessly; to 
cringe to no man; to choose one’s own life work; to resist with stout- 
hearted self-respect affronts to decent human dignity, whether one’s 
own or others’; to drive ahead toward honestly earned success, all sails 
spread to the old American wind blowing from the Declaration of 
Independence. But our society puts Negro youth in the situation of 
the animal in the psychological laboratory in which a neurosis is to 
be caused, by making it impossible for him to try to live up to those 
never-to-be-questioned national ideals, as other young Americans do. 

Native Son is the first report in fiction we have had from those who 
succumb to these distracting cross-currents of contradictory nerve- 
impulses, from those whose behavior-patterns give evidence of the 
same bewildered, senseless tangle of abnormal nerve-reactions studied 
in animals by psychologists in laboratory experiments. 

It is not surprising that this novel plumbs blacker depths of human 
experience than American literature has yet had, comparable only to 
Dostoievski's revelation of human misery in wrong-doing. 

I do not at all mean to imply that Native Son as literature is com- 
parable to the masterpieces of Dostoievski (although I think there is 
no one single effect in Dostoievski finer than the last page of Native 
Son in which— just before he dies, not having yet lived— the stultified 
Negro boy is born at last into humanity and makes his first simple, 
normal human response to a fellow-man.) What I mean to say is only 
that the author of <his book, as has no other American writer, wrestles 
with utter sincerity with the Dostoievski subject— a human soul in 
hell because it is sick with a deadly spiritual sickness. 

This is really all 1 have to say about this absorbing story of a *‘bad 
Negro,” except to warn away from it, urgently, those who do not like 
to read books which liairow them up. It can be guaranteed to har- 
row up any human heart capable of compassion or honest self-ques- 
tioning. 

Yet, perhaps, it would be well to add two more short comments. One 
is to remind the readpr that Bigger’s mother and sister, although sub- 
jected to exactly the same psychological cross-currents as he, are not 
bad but good— the hymn-singing, submissive, all-enduring, religious, 
affront-swallowing yes-massa-ing Negroes, so heartily approved by 
white people looking for cheap help '‘to do their work for them.” 
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They are, as much as Bigger, in accordance with the experiments in 
psychological laboratories. For not all sheep fall into bewildered nerv- 
ous breakdowns, not all rats become psychotic. Some— are they the 
ones which are placid? or insensitive?— simply take what comes to 
them, without losing their normal appetite for living. There is no/^-f 
sounder stroke of realism in Native Son than the portrait of Bigger's '' 
swcet-natured, infinitely patient, unrebclling door-mat of a mother. 

The other point I would like to make is that the author shows gen- 
uine literary skill in the construction of his novel in giving so few 
pages to show us in concrete detail the exact ways in which American 
society constantly stimulates the powerful full-blooded human or- 
ganism to action, which is as constantly forbidden to him by our 
mores. 

Mr. Wright does not prove to us, in one realistic incident after 
another, taken from the childhood and youth of his hero, that the 
outlets to native power which would have been open to any white 
boy were closed to Bigger. He knows he does not need to prove this. 
With a bold stroke of literary divination, he assumes that every one 
of his American readers will know all th^t without being told. And 
he is right. We do. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher 

Arlington, Vermont 
January 1940 
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FEAR 




Brrrrrrriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinng! 

An alarm clock clanged in the dark and silent room. A bed sprinj 
creaked. A woman’s voice sang out impatiently: 

“Bigger, shut that thing offI“ 

A surly grunt sounded above the tinny ring of metal. Naked fee 
swished dryly across the planks in the wooden floor and the clanj 
ceased abruptly. 

“Turn on the light. Bigger.*' 

“Awright," came a sleepy mumble. 

Light flooded the room and revealed a black boy standing in i 
narrow space between two iron beds, rubbing his eyes with the backi 
of Ws hands. From a bed to his right the woman spoke again: 

'^Buddy, get up from therel I got a big washing on my;hand5 todai 
and I want you-all out of here,” 

Another black boy rolled from bed and stood up. The woman alsc 
rose and stood in her nightgown. , 

“Turn your heads so I can dress,” she said. 

The two boys averted their eyes and gazed into a far corner of th< 
room. The woman rushed out of her nightgown and put on a pair oj 
step-ins. She turncjl to the bed from which she had ris^ and called: 

“Vera! Get up from therel” 

“What time is it, Ma?” asked a muffled, adolescent voice from be 
neath a quilt. 

“Get up from there, I sayl” 

“O.K., Ma.” ; ^ 

A brown-skinned girl in a cotton gown got up and stretched hei 
arms above her head and yawned. Sleepily, she sat on a chair and 
fumbled with her stockings. The two boys kept their faces averted 
while their mother and sister put on enough clothes to keep theit 
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from feeling ashamed; and the mother and sister did the same while 
the boys dressed. Abruptly, thc) all paused, holding their clothes in 
their hands, their attention caught by a light tapping in the thinly 
plastered walls of the room. 7 hey forgot their conspiracy against 
shame and iluir eyes straved appicheiisively over the floor. 

“There lie is again, BiggeiT* the woman screamed, and the tiny, 
on(‘rooni apartment galvani/cd into violent action. A thair toppled 
as tht woman, half-dressed and in her stocking feet, scrambled breath- 
less!) upon the bed. Her two sons, baiefoot, stood tense and motion- 
less, (heir eyes scaiching anxiously under the bed and chairs. The 
girl ran into a conur, half-stooped and gathered the hem of hei 
slip into both of her hands and held it lightly over her knees. 

“Oh! Oh!” she wailed. 

“There he goes!” 

The woman pointed a shaking finger. Her eyes were round with 
fascinated horror. 

“Where?'^ 

“I don’t see ’imi” 

“Bigger, he’s behind the trunk!” the girl whimpered. 

“Vera!” the woman sci earned. “Get up here on the bed! Don't let 
that thing bite you!” 

Frantically, Vera climbed upon the bed and the woman caught hold 
of her. With their aims entwined about each other, the black mother 
an<^ the brown daughter ga/cd open-mouthed at the trunk in the 
corner. 

Bigger looked round the room wildly, then darted to a curtain and 
swept it aside and grabbed two heavy iion skillets from a wall above 
a gas stove. He whirled and called softly to his brother, his eyes glued 
to the tiunk. 

“Buddy!” 

“Yeah?” 

“Here; take this <^killet.” 

“O.K.’’ 

“Now, get o» cr h\ the door!” 

“O.K.” 

Buddy crouched b) the door and held the iron skillet by its handle, 
his arm flexed and poised. SaAe lor the quick, deep breathing of the 
lour people, the loom was cjuiet. Bigger crept on tiptoe toward the 
tiunk with the skillet clutched stiffly in his hand, his eyes dancing 
and watching every inch of the wooden lioor in front of him."'* He 
paused and, without moving an eye or muscle, called: ' 

“Buddy!” 
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•'Hunh?” 

“Put that box ill front of the hole so he can’t get out!” 

“O.K.” 

Buddy ran to a wooden box and shoved it quickly in front of a 
gaping hole in the molding and then backed again to the door, hold- 
ing the skillet ready. Bigger eased to the trunk and peered behind it 
cautiously. He saw nothing. Caiefully, he stuck out his bare foot and 
pushed the trunk a few inches. 

“There he is!” the mother screamed again. 

A huge black rat squealed and leaped at Bigger’s trous('i-lcg and 
snagged it in his teeth, hanging on. « 

“Goddamn!” Bigger whispered fiercely, whirling and kicking out 
his leg with all the strength of his body. The force of his movement 
shook the rat loose and it sailed through the air and struck a wall. 
Instantly, it rolled over and leaped again. Bigger dodged and the rat 
landed against a table leg. With clenched teeth, Bigger held the 
skillet; he was airaid to hurl it, fearing that he mights miss. The rat 
squeaked and turned and ran in a narrow circle, looking for a place 
to hide; it leaped again past Bigger and scurried on dry rasping feet 
to one side of the box and then to the other, searching for the hole. 
Then it turned and reared upon its hind legs. 

“Hit ’iin, Bigger!” Buddy shouted, 

“Kill ’imi” the woman screamed. 

The rat’s belly pulsed with fear. Bigger advanced a step ^d the 
rat emitted a long thin song of defiance, its black beady eyes glittcr- 
ixlg, its tiny forefeet pawing the air restlessly. Bigger swung the 
skillet; ii skidded over the floor, missing the rat, and clattered to a 
stop against a wall. 

“Goddamn!” 

The rat leaped. Bigger sprang to one .side. The rat stopped under 
a chair and let cut a furious screak. Bigger moved slowly backward 
tdward the door. 

** “Gitnme that skillet. Buddy,” he asked quietly, not taking his eyes 
from the rat. 

Buddy extended his hand. Bigger caught the skillet and lifted it 
higli in the air. The rat scuttled across the floor and stopped again at 
the box and searched quickly for the hole; then it reared once more 
and bared long yellow fangs, piping shrilly, belly quivering* 

< Bigger aimed and let the skillet fly with a heavy grunt. There Was 

shattering of wood as the box caved in. The woman screamed and 
hid her face in her hands. Bigger tiptoed forward and peered. 
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"I got 'im/' he muttered, his clenched teeth bared in a smile. “By 
God, J goyim." 

le kicked the splintered box out of the way and the flat black 
ly of the rat lay exposed, its two long yellow tusks showing dis- 
tinctly. Bigger took a shoe and pounded the rat's head, crushing it, 
cursing hyslcrically* 

“You sonola^t/r/?!" 

I’he woman on the bed sank to her knees and buried her face in 
the qjuills and sobbed: 

“Lord, Lord, have mercy. . . 

“Aw, Vera whiij.yj( red, bendinjr lo her. “Don't cry. It's 

dead now.” 

Ihe two brothers stood over the dead lat and spoke in tones of 
awed admiration. 

“Gee, but he’^ big bastard.” 
p“That sonofabitch could cut your throat.” 

^*Hc's over flitoot long.” 


“How in hell do they get so big?” 

“Eating garbage anci anything else they can get.” 

•^l.ookr Bigger, there's a thicc^-inrh rip in your pant-leg.' 
“Yeah; he was alter me, all right.” 


“Plc'ase, Bigger, take 'iin out,” Vc‘ia begged. 

“Aw, don't be so scary,” Buddy said. 

Th^woinaii on the bed continued to sob. Bigger took a piece of 
newsj^cr and gingerly lifted the rat by its tail and held it out at 
arm's length. 

“Bigger, take 'im out,” Veia begged again. 

Bigger laughed and approaclied the b(‘d with the dangling rat, 
swinging it to and fro like a pendulum, enjoying his sistei's fear. 

“Biggc'rl” Vera g'asjied convulsively; she screamed and swayed and 
closed her eyes and fell headlong across ht r mother and rollecl limply 
from (he b(*d to the floor. 


“Bigger, fc^r God's sake!” the mother sobbed, risirig and bending 
over Vera. “Don't do that! TThrow that rat out!” 


He laid the rat down ai'id started to dress. 


“Bigger, liclp me lift Vera to the bed,” the mother said. 

He {)aused and turned round. 

“What's the matter?” he asked, feigning ignorance. 

“Do what I asked you, will you, boy?” 

He went to the bed and helped his mother lilt Vera. Vera's eyes 
were closed. He turned away and finished dressing. He wrapped the 
rat in a newspaper and went out of the door and down the stairs and 
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put it into a garbage can at the corner of an alloy. When hd^tumed 
to the room his mother was still bent over Vera, placing a Wt towel 
upon her head. She straightened and fated him, her cheeks and cj%s 
wet with tears and her lips tight wnth anger. 

“Boy, sometimes I wonder what makes }on act like you do.” 

“What I do now?” he demanded helligeiently. 

“Sometimes you act the biggest fool 1 ever saw.” 

“What you talking about?” 

“You scared your sister with that lat and she jatniedX Ain’t yoirgot 
no sense at allT* 

“Aw, I didn’t know she was t^at scary.’*^ 

“Buddy I” the mother rallctlT 
“Yessum.” 

“Take a newspaper and sjnead it over that spot.” 

“Yessum.” • 

Buddy opened out a newspaper and covered the smc||: of blood oft 
the floor where the rat had been ciushed. Bigger went to the window 
and stood looking out absiiactedly into the street. His mother glared 
at his back. * * # 

“Bigger, sometimes 1 wonder why I birthed you/* she said bitterl]]^ 
Bigger looked at her and turned away. 

“Maybe you oughtn’t’vc. Maybe you ought to left me where I was/* 
“You shut your sassy mouth!’* 

“Aw, for Ciirissakcs!” Bigger said, lighting a cigarette. 

“Buddy, pick up them skillets and pul ’em in the sink*** the moLuer 
said. 

“Yessum.” 

Bigger walked across the floor and sat on the bed. His mother’s eyes 
[oI lowed him. , 

“We wouldn’t have to live in this garbage dump if you had any 
manhood in yow,” she said. 

“Aw, don’t start that again.” 

* How you L*c‘l, Vera?” the mother asked. 

Vera raised her head and looked about the room as though expect* 
mg to sec another lat. 

“Oh, Mamal” 

“You poor thing!” 

“I couldn’t help it. Bigger scared me/* 

“Did you hurt yoursell?” 

“J bumpf^d my head.” 

“Here; take it easy. You’ll be all right.” 

“How come Bigger acts that way?” Vera asked, crying again. 
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**Hc's just crazy/' the mother said. “Just plain dumb black crazy.” 

”111 be late foi my sewing class at the Y.W.C.A./' Vera said. 

'”Hcrc; stretch out on the bed. Youll feel better in a little while,” 
the mother said. 

She left Vera on the bed and turned a pair of cold eyes upon Bigger. 

“Suppose you wake up some morning and find your sister dead? 
What would you think then?” she asked. “Suppose those rats cut our 
veins at night when we sleep? Nawl Nothing like that ever bothers 
you! All you care about is your own pleasiircl Even when the relief 
offers you a job you won't take it till they threaten to cut off your 
food and starve youl Bigger, honest, yon ihc most no-countest man I 
ever seen in all my lifcl” 

“You done told me that a thousand times,” he said, not looking 
round. 

“Well, Tm telling you agin! And mark my word, some of these days 
you going lo^et down and cry. Some of these days you going to wish 
you had made something out of yourself, instead of just a tramp. But 
itll be too late then.” 

f“Stop prophesying about me,” he said. 

“I prophesy much as I please! And if you don't like it, you can get 
out. We can get along without you. We can live in one room just like 
we living now, even with you gone,” she said. 

“Aw, for Chrissakes!” he said, his voice filled with nervous irritation, 

“Y#u'll regret how you living some day,” she went on. “If you don't 
stop running with that gang of yours and do right you'll end up 
where you never thought you would. You think I don’t know what 
you boys is doing, but I do. And the gallows is at the end of the road 
you traveling, boy. Just remember that.” She turned and looked ai 
Buddy. “Throw that box outside, Buddy.” 

“Ycssiim.” 

There was silence. Buddy took the box out. The mother went be- 
hind the curtain to the gas stove. Vera s^t up in bed and swung her 
feet to the floor. 

“Lay back down, Vera,” the mother said. 

“I feel all right now, Ma. 1 got to go to my sewing class.” 

“Well, if you feel like it, set the table,” the mother said, going 
behind the curtain again. “Lord, I get so tired of this I don't know 
what to do,” her voice floated plaintively from behind the curtain. 
“All I ever do is try to make a home for you children and you don't 
care. ' 

“Aw, Ma,’^„ Vera pi-otested. “Don’t say that.” 

“Vera, sometimes 1 just want to lay down and quit.* 
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*‘Ma, please don’t say that.” 

“I can't last many more years, living like this.” 

”111 be old enough to work soon, Ma.” 

reckon 111 be dead then. 1 reckon Godll call me home.” 

Vera went behind the curtain and Bigger heard her trying to com- 
fort his mother. He shut their voices out of his mind. He hated his 
family because he knew that they were suffering and that he was 
powerless to help them. He knew that the moment he allowed himself 
to feel to its fulness how they lived, the shame and misery of their 
lives, he would be swept out of himself wUh fear and despair. So he 
held toward them an attitude of iron reserve; he lived witfi them, but 
behind a wall, a curtain. And toward himself he was even more exsitet- 
ing. He knew that the moment he allowed w’hat his life meant to 
enter fully into his consciousness, he would either kill himself or 
someone else. So he denied iiimsclf and acted tough.* 

He got up and crushed his cigarette upon the wincjpw sill. Verai 
came into the room and placed knives and forks upon the table. 

“Get ready to eat, you-all,” the mother called. ^ 

He sat at the table. The odor of frying bacon and boilitig coffee 
drifted to him from behind the curtain. His mother’s voice floatoid to 
him in song. 


Life is like a mountain railroad 
With an engineer that's brave 
We must make the run successful 
From the cradle to the grave, . , » 

The song irked him and he was glad when she stopped and came 
into the room with a pot of coffee and a plate of crinkled bacon. Vera 
brought the bread in and they sat down. His mother closed her eyes 
and lowered hef head and mumbled, 

“Lord, we thank Thee for the food You done placed before us for 
the nourishment of our bodies. Amen.” She lifted her eyes and with- 
out changing her tone of voice, said, “You going to have to learn to 
get up earlier than this, Bigger, to hold a job.” 

He did not answer or look up. 

“You want me to pour you some coffee?” Vera asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“You going to take the job, ain't you. Bigger?” his mother asked. 

He laid down his fork and stared at her. 

“I told you last night I was going to take it. JJow many times you 
want to ask me?” ' ' 
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**Wcll, don’t bite her head of!/' Vera said. “She only asked you a 
question.’' 

“Pass the bread and stop being smart." 

“You know you have to sec Mr. Dalton at five-thirty/’ his mother 
said. 

“You done said that ten times." 

“I don’t want you to forget, son." 

“And you know how you can forget," Vera said. 

“Aw, lay off Bigger," Buddy said. “He told you he was going to take 
the job." 

“Don’t tell ’em nothing," Biggci said. 

“You shut your mouth, Buddy, or get up from this table," the 
mother said. “I’m not going to take any stinking sass from you. One 
fool in the family’s enough." 

“Lay off, Ma," Buddy said. 

“Bigger’s setting here like he ain’t glad to get a job," she said. 

“What you want me to do? Shout?" Bigger asked. 

“Oh, Bigger!" his sister said. 

“I wish you’d keep your big mouth out of this!" he told his sister. 

“If you get that job,” his mother said in a low, kind tone of voice, 
busy slicing a loaf of bread, “I can fix up a nice place for you 
children. You could be comfortable and not have to live like pigs." 

“Big;gcr ain’t decent enough to think of nothing like that," Vera 
said. 

“God, I wish you-all would let me eat," Bigger said. 

Plis mother talked on as though she had not heard him and he 
stopped listening. 

“Ma’s talking to you. Bigger," Vera said. 

“So whatr 

“Don’t be that w^ay, Bigger!" 

lie laid down his fork and his strong black fingers gripped the 
edge of the tabic; there was silence save for the tinkling of his 
brother’s fork against a plate. He kept staring at his sister till her 
eyes fell. 

“I wish you’d let me cat," he said again. 

As he ate he felt that they were thinking of the job he was to get 
that evening and it m^de him angry; he felt that they had tricked him 
into a cheap surrender. 

“I need somt carfar^,^’ he said. 

, “Flere’s all I got," his mother said, pushing a quarter to the side of 
his plate. . 
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He put the quarter in his pocket and drained his cup of coffee in 
one long swallow. He got his coat and cap and went to the door. 

“You know, Bigger,’* his mother said, “if you don’t take that job 
the relief'll cut us off. We won’t have any food. ’ 

“I told you I’d take iti” he shouted and slammed the door. 

He went down the steps into the vestibule and stood looking out 
into the street through the plate glass of the front door. Now and then 
a street car rattled past over steel tracks. He was sick of his life at 
home. Day in and day out there was nothing but shouts and bickering. 
But what could he do? Each time he asked himself that question liis 
mind hit a blank wall and he stopped thinking. Across the street 
directly in front of him, he saw a truck pull to a stop at the curb and 
two white men in overalls got out with pails and brushes. Yes, he 
could take the job at Dalton’s and be miserable, or he could refuse it 
and starve. It maddened him to think that he did not have a wider 
choice of action. Well, he could not stand here all day like this. What 
was he to do with himself? He tried to decide if he wanted to buy a 
ten-cent magazine, or go to a movie, or go to the poolroom and talk 
with the gang, or just loaf around. With his hands deep in his podkets, 
another cigarette slanting across his chin, he brooded and watched 
the men at work across the street. They were pasting a huge colored 
poster to a signboard. The poster showed a white face. 

“That’s Buckley! “ He spoke softly to himself. “He’s running for 
State’s Attorney again.” The men were slapping the poster with wet 
brushes. He looked at the round florid face and wagged his head. “I 
bet that sonofabiich rakes off a million bucks in graft a year. Boy, if 
I was in his shoes for just one day I’d never have to worry again.” 

When the men were through they gathered up their pails and 
brushes and got into the truck and drove off. He looked at the poster: 
the white face v/as fleshy but stern; one hand was uplifted and its 
index finger pointed straight out into the street at each passer-by. 
The poster showed one of those faces that looked straight at you 
when you looked at it and all the while you were walking and turn- 
ing your head to look at it it kept looking unblinkingly back at you 
until you got so far from it you had to take your eyes away, and then 
it stopped, like a movie blackout. Above the top of the poster were 
tall red letters: IF YOU BREAK THE LAW, YOU CAN’T WIN! . 

He snuffed his cigarette and laughed sile^nlly. “You cr6ok,” he 
mumbled, shaking his head. “You let whoever^pays yoM^off win!” He 
opened the door and met the morning air. H^Went along the Side- 
walk with his head down, fingering the quarter in bis pocket. He ^ 
stopped and searched all of his pockets; in his vest pocket he found 
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a lone copper cent. That made a total of twenty-six cents, fourteen 
cents of which would have to be saved for carfare to Mr. Dalton's; 
that is, if he decided to take the job. In order to buy a magazine and 
go to the movies he would have to have at least twenty cents more. 
‘'Goddammit, I’m always broke!” he mumbled. 

He stood on the corner in the sunshine, watching cars and people 
pass. He needed more money; if he did not get more than he had now 
he would not know what to do with himself for the rest of the day. 
He wanted to see a movie; h»s senses hungered for it. In a movie he 
could dream without effort; all he had to do was lean back in a seat 
and keep his eyes open. 

He thought of Gus and G.H. and Jack. Should he go to the pool- 
room and talk with them? But there was no use in his going unless 
they were ready to do wdiat they had been long planning to do. If 
they could, it would mean some sure and quick money. From three 
o'clock to four o'clock in the afternoon there was no policeman on 
duty in the block where Blum's Delicatessen was and it would be 
safe. One of them could hold a gun on Blum and keep him from 
yelling; one could watch the front door; one could watch the back; 
and one could get the money from the box under the counter. Then 
all four of them could lock Blum in the store and run out through 
the back and duck down the alley and meet an hour later, cither at 
Doc’s poolroom or at the South Side Boys’ Club, and split the money. 

Holding up Blum ought not take more than two minutes, at the 
most. And it would be their last job. But it w^ould be the toughest 
one that they had ever pulled. All the other times they had raided 
newsstands, Iruit stands, and apartments. And, too, they had nc’^^er 
held up a white man before. They had always robbed Negroes. They 
felt that it was much easier and safer to rob their own people, for 
they knew that white policemen ne\cr really searched diligently for 
Negroes who committed crimes against other Negroes. For months 
they had talked of robbing Blum’s, but had not been able to bring 
themselves to do it. They had the feeling that the robbing of Blum's 
would be a violation of ultimate taboo; it would be a trespassing 
into territory where the full wrath of an alien while world would be 
turned loose upon tliem; in short, it would be a symbolic challenge 
of the white world's rule over them; a challenge which they yearned 
to make, but were afraid to. Yes; if they could rob Blum’s, it would 
be a real hold-up, iri more senses than one. In comparison, all of their 
mother jobs had been play. 

**Goodd)ye, Bigger,” 
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He looked up and saw Vera passing with a sewing kit dangling 
from her arm. She paused at the corner and came back to him. 

“Now, what you want?” 

“Bigger, please. . . . You’re getting a good job now. Why don’t 
you stay away from Jack and Gus and G.H. and keep out of trouble?” 

“You keep your big mouth out of my business!” 

“But, Bigger!” 

“Go on to school, will you!” 

She turned abruptly and walked on. He knew that his mother had 
been talking to Vera and Buddy about him, telling them that if he 
got into any more trouble he would be sent to prison and not just 
to the reform school, where they sent him last time. He did not mind 
what his mother said to Buddy about him. Buddy was all right. 
Tough, plenty. But Vera was a sappy girl; she did not have any more 
sense than to believe everything she was told. 

He walked toward the poolroom. When he got to the door he 
saw Gus half a block away, coming toward him. Fie stopped and 
waited. It was Gus who had first thought of robbing Blum’s. 

“Hi, Bigger!” 

“What you saying, Gus?” 

“Nothing. Seen G.H. or Jack yet?” 

“Naw. You?” 

“Naw. Say, got a cigaicttc?” 

“Yeah.” 

Bigger took out liis pack and gave Gus a cigarette; he lit his and 
held the match for Gus. They leaned their backs against the red-brick 
wall of a building, smoking, their cigarettes slanting white across 
their black chins. To the cast Bigger saw the sun burning a dazzling 
yellow. In the sky above him a few big white clouds drifted. Fie 
puffed silently, relaxed, his mind pleasantly vacant of purpose. Every 
slight motement*in the street evoked a casual curiosity in him. Auto- 
matically, his eyes followed each car as it whirred over the smopth 
black asphalt. A woman came by and he watched the gentle sway of 
her body until she disappeared into a doorway. He sighed, scratched 
his chin and mumbled, 

“Kinda warm today.” 

“Yeah,” Gus said. 

“You get more heat from this sun than from* thetn old radiators 
at home.” 

“Yeah; them old white landlords sure don’t |;iv€ much heat.”^ 

“And they always knocking at your door for money.” 

“Ill be glad when summer comes.” 
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**Me too/' Bigger said. 

He stretched his arms above his head and yawned; his eyes mois- 
tened. The sharp precision of the world of steel and stone dissolved 
into blurred waves. He blinked and the world grew hard .again, 
mechanical, distinct. A weaving motion in the sky made him turn 
his eyes upward; he saw a slender streak of billowing white blooming 
against (he deep blue. A plane was writing high up in the air. 

'Took!” Bigger said. 

*'What?” 

“1 hat plane writing up there/' Bigger said, pointing. 

li 

They .sejuinted at a tiny ribbon of unfolding vapor that spelled 
out the word; USE. . . . The plane was so far away that at times 
the strong glare of the sun blanked it from sight. 

"You can hardly sec it,” Gus said. 

"Looks like a little bird,” Bigger breathed with childlike wonder. 

"Them white boys sure can fly,” Gus said. 

"Yeah,” Bigger said, wistfully. "They gel a chance to do every- 
thing.” 

Noiselessly, the tiny plane looped and veered, vanishing and ap- 
pearing, leaving behind it a long trail of white plumage, like coils 
of fluffy paste being squeezed from a tube; a plume-coil that grew 
and swelled and slowly began to fade into the air at the edges. The 
plane wrote another word: SPEED. . . . 

"How high you reckon he is?” Bigger asked. 

"I don't know. Maybe a hundred miles; maybe a thousand." 

"I could fly one of them things if I had a chance,” Bigger mumbled 
reflectively, as though talking to himself. 

Gus pulled down the corners of his lips, stepped out from the wall, 
squared his shoulders, doffed his cap, bowed low and spoke with 
mock deference; • 

"Yessuh.” 

"You go to hell/’ Bigger said, smiling. 

"Yessuh," Gus said again, 

"I could fly a plane, if 1 had a chance,” Bigger said. 

"If you wasn’i black and if you had some money and if they'd let 
you go to that aviation school, you could fly a plane, ' Gus said. 

For a moment Bigger contemplated all the "ifs” that Gus had 
mentioned. Then both boys broke into hard laughter, looking at each 
«dthcr through squinted eyes. When their laughter subsided. Bigger 
itoid in a voice that was half-question and half -statement; 

"It's funny how the white folks treat us, ain't it?" 
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‘*It better be funny," Gus said. 

"Maybe they right in not wanting us to fly," Bigger said, " 'Cause 
if I took a plane up I’d take a couple of bombs along and drop ’em 
as sure as hell. . . 

They laughed again, still looking iijnvard. The plane sailed and 
dipped and spread another word against the sky: CiASOlJNE. . . . 

"Use Speed Gasoline," Bigger nrused, rolling the words slowly from 
his lips. "God, I’d like to fly up there in that sky." 

"God’ll let you fly when lie gives you your wings up in heaven," 
Gus said. 

They laughed again, reclining against the wall, sinokin;|f the 
of their eyes drooped softly against the sun. Qirs whizzed past d 
rubber tires. Bigger’s lace was metallically black in the strong sun- 
light. There was in his eyes a pensive, brooding amusement, as of 
a man who had been long confronted and tantalized by a riddle 
whovse answer seemed alw^ays just on the vcigc of escaping him, but 
prodding him irresistibly on to seek its solution. The silence irked 
Bigger; he was anxious to do something to evadftiooking so squarely 
at this problem. 

"Let’s play ‘white,’ ’’ Bigger said, referring to a game of play-acting 
in which he and his fricncls imitated the ways and manners of white 
folks. 

"I don’t feel like it," Gus said. 

“General!" Bigger pronounced in a sonorous tone, looking at Gus 
expectantly. 

"Aw, hell! I don’t want lo play," Gus whined. 

"You’ll be court-martialed," Bigger said, snapping out his words 
with military precision. 

"Nigger, you nuts!" Gus laughed. 

"General!" Bigger tried again, determinedly. 

Gus looked •wearily at Bigger, then straightened, saluted and 
answered: 

"Yessuh." 

"Send your men over the river at dawn and attack the enemy’s left 
flank," Bigger ordered. , 

"Yessuh." 

"Send the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Regiments,!’ Bigger said, 
frowning. "And attack with tanks, gas, planes, and infantry." 

"Yessuh!" Gus said again, saluting and clicking his heels. 

For a moment they were silent, facing each other, their shoul 
thrown back, their lips compressed to hold down the mounting 
pulse to laugh. Then they guffawed, partly at themselves and parti^ 
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at the vast white world that sj^rawlcd and towered in the sun before 
them. 

“Say, what’s a ‘left flank’?” Gus asked, 

“I don’t know,” Bigger said, “I heard it in the movies.” 

They laughed again. After a bit they relaxed and leaned against 
the wall, smoking. Bigger saw Gus cup his left hand to his ear, as 
though holding a telephone receiver; and cup his right hand to his 
mouth, as though talking into a transmitter. 

“Hello,” Gus said. 

“Hello,” Bigger said. “Who’s this?” 

“This H Mr. J. P. Morgan speaking,” Gus said. 

“Yessuh, Mr. Morgan,” Bigger said; his eyes filled with mock adula- 
tion and respect. 

“1 want you to sell twenty thousand shares of U. S. Steel in the 
market this morning,” Gus said. 

“At what price, suh?” Bigger asked. 

“Aw, just dump 'em at any price,” Gus said with casual irritation. 
“We’re holding too much.” 

“Yessuh,” Bigger said. 

“And call me at my club at two this afternoon and tell me if the 
President telephoned,” Gus said. 

“Yessuh, Mr. Morgan,” Bigger said. 

Both of them made gestures signifying that they were hanging up 
telephone receivers; then they bent double, laughing. 

“I bet that’s just the way they talk,” Gus said. 

“I wouldn’t be surprised,” Bigger said. 

They were silent again. Presently, Bigger cupped his hand to hi^. 
mouth and spoke through an imaginary telephone transmitter. 

“Hello.’ 

“Hello,” Gus answered. “Who’s this?” 

“This is the President of the United States speaking,” Bigger said, 

“Oh, yessuh, Mr. President,” Gus said. 

“I’m calling a cabinet meeting this afternoon at four o’clock and 
you, as Seaetar)^ of State, must be there.” 

“Well, now, Mr. President,” Gus said, “I’m pretty busy. They 
raising sand over there in Germany and I got to send ’em a note. . . , 

“But this is important,” Bigger said. 

“What )ou going to take up at this cabinet meeting?” Gus asked, 

“Well, you see, the niggers is raising sand all over the country,” 
Bigger said, struggling to keep back his laughter. “We’ve got tc^do 
something with these black folks. . . .” ^ 
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“Oh, if it’s about the niggers. I'll be right there, Mr, President," 
Gus said. 

They hung up imaginary receivers and leaned against the wall and 
laughed. A street car rattled by. Bigger sighed and swore. 

“Goddammit!” 

“What's the matter?" 

“They don’t let us do nothing.** 

“Who?" 

“The white folks.” 

“You talk like you just now finding that out," Gus said. 

“Naw. But I just can’t get used to it," Bigger said. “1 swe0 to God 
I can't. I know I oughtn’t think about it, but I can’t help it. Every 
time I think about it I feel like somebody’s [X)king a red-hot iron 
down my throat. Goddammit, look! We live here and they live there. 
We black and they white. They got things and we ain't. They do 
things and we can’t. It’s just like living in jail. Half the time I feel 
like I’m on the outside of the world peeping in through a knot-hole 
in the fence. . . 

“Aw, ain't no use feeling that way about it. It don't help none/' 
Gus said. 

“You know one thing?" Bigger said. 

“What?" 

“Sometimes I feel like something awful’s going to happen to me/' 
Bigger spoke with a tinge of I)ittcr pride in his voice. 

“What you mean?" Gus asked, looking at him quickly. There was 
fear in Gus’s eyes. 

“I don't know. I just feel that way. Every timie I get to thinking 
about me being black and they being white, me being here and they 
being there, I feel like something awful’s going to.happen to me. . . ." 

“Aw, for Chrissakes! There ain’t nothing you can do about it. 
How come yoA want to worry yourself? You black and they make 
the laws. ..." ‘ 

“Why they make us live in one corner of the city? Why don't they 
let us fly planes and run ships. . . ." 

Gus hunched Bigger with his elbow and mumbled good-naturedly, 
“Aw, nigger, quit thinking about it. You’ll go nuts." 

The plane was gone from the sky and the white plumes of floating 
smoke were thinly spread, vanishing. Because he was restless and had 
lime on his hands. Bigger yawned again and hoisted his arms hiah 
above his head. 

,“|^othing ever happens," he complained 

'^What you want to happen?" 
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“Anything,” Bigger said with a wide sweep of his dingy palm, 
a sweep that included all the possible activities of the world. 

Then their eyes were riveted; a slate-colored pigeon swooped down 
to the middle of the steel car tracks and began strutting to and fro 
with ruffled feathers, its fat neck bobbing with regal pride. A street 
car rumbled forward and the j)igt;on rose swiftly through the air on 
wings stretched so taut and sheer that Bigger could see the gold of 
the sun through* their traiisluccnr tips. He tilted his head and watched 
the slatc-coloicd bird flaj> and wheel out of sight over the edge of a 
high ro< f. 

“Nowi^ if J could only do that/' Bigger said. 

Gus laughed. 

“Nigger, you nuts,” 

*‘I reckon we the only things in this city that can’t go where we 
want to go and do what we want to do.” 

“Don’t think about it,” Gus said. 

“I can’:, help it.” 

“That’s why you feeling like something awful’s going to happen 
to you,” Gus said. “You think too much.” 

“What in hell can a man do?” Bigger asked, turning to Gus. 

“Get drunk and sleep it off.” 

“I can’t. I’m broke.” 

Bigger crushed his cigarette and took out another one and offered 
the package to Gus. They continued smoking. A huge truck swept 
past, lifting scraps of white paper into the sunshine; the bits settled 
down slowly. 

“Gus?” 

“Hunh?” 

“You know where the white folks live?” 

“Yeah,” Gus said, pointing eastward. “Over across the 'line'; over 
there on Cottage Grove Avenue.” • 

“Naw; they don't,” Bigger said. 

“What you mean?” Gus asked, puzzled. “Then, where do they 
live?” 

Bigger dou])lfcd his fist and struck his solar plexus. 

“Right down here in my stomach,” he said. , 

Gus looked at Bigger searchingly, then away, as though ashamed. 

“Yeah; I know what you mean.” he whispered. 

“Every time I think of ’em, I jecl ’em,” Bigger said. 

“Yeah; and in your chest and throat, too,” Gus said. 

“It’s like fire.” 

“And sometimes you can’t hardly breathe. . . 
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Bigger's eye*; were wide and placid, gazing into space. 

"That’s when I feel like something awful's going to happen to 
me. . . Bigger paused, narrowed his eyes. "Naw; it ain’t like some- 
thing going to happen to me. It’s. . . . It’s like I was going to do 
something I can’t help. . , 

"Yeahl’’ Gus said with uneasy eagerness, llis eyes were full of a 
look compounded of fear and admiration for Bigger. "Yeah; I know 
what you mean. It’s like you going to fall and don’t know where you 
going to land. . . .” 

Gus’s voice trailed off. The sun slid behind a big white cloud and 
the street was plunged in cool shadow; quickly the sun edged forth 
again and ir was bright and warm once more. A long sleek black 
car, its fenders glinting like glass in the sun, shot past them at high 
speed and turned a corner a few blocks away. Bigger pursed his lips 
and sang: 

"Zoooooooooom I " 

"They got everything," Gus said. 

"They ov/n the world," Bigger said. 

"Aw^ what the hell," Gus said. "Let’s go in the poolroom." 

"O.K." 

They walked toward the door of the }X)olroom. 

"Say, you taking that job you told us about?" Gus asked. 

"I don’t know." 

"You talk like you don’t w^ant it." 

"Oh, hell, yesi I want the job,’’ Bigger said. 

They looked at each other and laughed. They went inside. The 
poolroom was empty, save for a lat, black man who held a half- 
smoked, unlit cigar in his mouth and leaned on the front counter, 
^ To the rear burned a single green-shaded bulb. 

"Hi, Doc," Bigger said. 

"You boys kinda early this morning,” Doc said, 

"Jack or G.H. around yot?" Bigger asked, 

"Naw," Doc said. 

"Let’s shoot a game," Gus said. 

"I’m broke," Bigger said. 

“I got some money." 

"Switch on the light. The balls are racked,” Doc said. 

Bigger turned on the light. They lagged lor first shot. Bigger won. 
They started playing. Bigger’s shots were poor; he was thinking of 
Blum’s, fascinated with the idea of the robbery, and a little ^hnaid 
of it. 
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“Remember what we talked about so much?” Bigger asked in a 
flat, neutral tone. 

“Naw.” 

“Old JMurpr 

“Oh,” Gus said. “We ain't talked about that for a month. How 
come you think of it all of a sudden?" 

“Let's clean the place out." 

“I don't know.” 

“It was your plan from the start,” Bigger said. 

Gus straightened and stared at Bigger, then at Doc who was look- 
ing out of the front window. 

“You going to tel? Doc? Can't you nevc^r learn to talk low?” 

“Aw, I was just asking you, do you want to try it?” 

“Naw.’t>, 

“How tome? You scared ’cause he’s a white man?” 

“Naw. But Blum keeps a gun. Suppose he beats us to it?” 

“Aw, you scared; that's all. He’s a white man and yc^u scared.” 

“The hell I’m scared,” Gus, hurt and stung, defended himself. 

Bigger went to Gus and jdaced an arm about his shoulders. 

“Listen, you won’t have to go in. You just stand at the door and 
keep watch, see? Me and Jack and G.H.’ll go in. If anybody comes 
along, you whistle and we'll go out the back way. That’s all.” 

The front door oj^cned; they stopped talking and turned their 
heads. 

“Here comes Jack and G.H. now,” Bigger said. 

Jack and G.H. walked to the rear of the poolroom. 

“What you guys doing?” Jack asked. 

“Shooting a game. Wanna play?” Bigger asked. 

“You asking ’em to play and I’m paying for the game,” Gus said. ^ 

They all laughed and Bigger laughed with them but stopped 
quickly. He felt that tlie joke was on him and lie took a sear along- 
side the wall and propped his feet upon the rungs of a chair, as 
though he had not heard. Gus and G.H. kept on laughing. 

“You niggers is crazy,” Bigger said. “You laugh like monkeys and 
you ain’t got nerve cncjugli to do nothing but talk.” 

“What you mean?” G.H. asked. 

“I got a haul all figured out,” Bigger said. 

“What haul?” 

“Old Blum’s.” 

There was silence. Jack lit a cigarette. Gus looked away, avoiding 
the conversation. 
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old Blum was a black man, you-all would be itching to go. 
'Cause he's while, everybody’s scared." 

"I ain’t scared," Jack said. "I’m wnth you." 

"You say you got it all figured out?" G.H. asked. 

Bigger took a deep breath and looked from face to face. It seemed 
to him that he should not have to explain. 

"Look, it’ll be easy. There ain’t nothing to be scared of. Between 
three and four ain’t nobody in the store but the old man. The cop 
is way down at the other end of the block. One of us'll stay outside 
and watch. Three of us’ll go in, sec? One of us’ll throw ti gun on 
old Blum; one of us’ll make for the cash box under the counter; 
one of us’ll make for the back door and have it open so we can make 
a quick get-away down the back alley. . . . That’s all. It won’t take 
three minutes." 

"I thought we said we wasn’t never going to use a gun," G.H. said. 
"And we ain't bothered no white folks before," 

"Can't you sec? This is something big,** Bigger said. 

He waited for more objections. When none were forthcoming, he 
talked again. 

"We can do it, if you niggers ain’t scared." 

Save for the sound of Doc’s whistling up front, there was silence. 
Bigger watched Jack closely; he knew that the situation was one in 
which Jack's word would be decisive. Bigger was afraid of Gus, 
because he knew that Gus would not hold out if Jack said yes, 
Gus stood at the table, toying with a cue stick, his eyes straying lazily 
over the billiard balls scattered about the table in the array of an 
unfinished game. Bigger rose and sent the balls whirling with a sweep 
of his hand, then looked straight at Gus as the gleaming balls kissed 
and rebounded from the rubber cushions, zig-zagging across the 
table's green cloth. Even though Bigger had asked Gus to be with 
him in the rol>jDery, the fear that Gus would really go made the 
muscles of Bigger’s stomach tighten; he was hot all over. He felt as 
if he wanted to sneeze and could not; only it was more nervous than 
wanting to sneeze. He grew hotter, tighter; his nerves were taut and 
his teeth were on edge. He felt that something would soon snap 
within him. 

"Goddammit! Say something, somebodyl" 

"I'm in," Jack said again. 

"I'll go if the rest goes," G.H. said. 

Gus stood without speaking and Bigger felt a curious sensatibn— 
half-sensual, half-thoughtful. He was divided and pulled against him- 
self. He had handled things just right so far; all but Gus had con- 
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.septed. The way tilings stood now there were three against Gus, and 
that was^'jifst as he had waijtcd it to be. Bigger was afraid of robbing 
a white man and he kn(?w that Gus was afraid, too. Blum's store 
was small and Blum was alone, but Bigger could not think of rob- 
bing him wfthout being flanked by his three pals. But even with his 
pals he was afraid. He had argued all of his pals but one into con- 
senting to the robbery^ and toward the lone man who field out he 
felt a hot hate and fear; he had transferred his fear of the whites 
to Gus. He haled Gus because he knew that Gus was afraid, as even 
he was; and he feared Gus because he felt that Gus would consent 
and then he would be compelled to go through with the robbery. 
Like a man about lo shoot himself and dreading to shoot and yet 
knowii?g that hr has to shoot and feeling it all at once and power- 
fully, he patched Gus and waited for him to say yes. But Gus did 
not speak* Bigger's teeth clamped so tight that his jaws ached. He 
Alged toward Gus, not looking at Gus, but feeling the presence of 
Gus ovtr all his body, through him, in and out of him, and hating 
himself and Gus because he felt it. Then he could not stand it any 
longer. The hysterical tensity of his nerves urged him to speak, to 
fT*ee himself. He faced Gus, his eyes red with anger and fear, his 
fists clenched and held stiffly to his sides. 

“You black sonofabitch," he said in a voice that did not vary in 
tone. “You scared ’cause he’s a white man.” 

“Don’t cuss me, Bigger,” Gus said quietly. 

“I am cussing you!” 

“You don’t have to cuss me,” Gus said. 

“Then why don’t you use that black tongue of yours?” Bigger 
asked. “Why don’t you say what you going to do?” 

“I don’t have to use my tongue unless I want tol” 

“You bastardl scared bastard!” 

“You ain’t my boss,” Gus said. . 

“You yellow!” Bigger said. “You scared to rob a white man.” 

“Aw, Bigger Don’t say that,” G.H. said. “Leave ’im alone.” 

“He’s yellow,” Bigger said. “He won’t go with us.” 

“1 didn’t say I wouldn’t go,” Gus said. 

“Then, for Chrissakes, say what you going to do,” Bigger said. 

Gus leaned on his cue stick and gazed at Bigger and Bigger's stom- 
ach tigluened ns though he were expecting a blow and were getting 
ready for it. His fists clenched harder. In a split second he felt how 
his fist and arm and body would feel if he hit Gus squarely in the 
mouth, drawing blood; Gus would fall and he would walk out and 
the whole thing would be over and the robbery would not take 
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force. Being this way was a need of his as deep as eating, Hc#was liie 
a strange plant blooming in the day and^ wilting at night; but the 
sun that made it bloom and the cold darkness. that made it wilt were 
never seen. It was his own sun and darkness, a private aiid personal 
sun and darkness. He was bitterly proud ol his swiftly changing moods 
and boasted when he had to suffer the results of tliem. It was the way 
he was, he would say; he could not help it, he would say, and his 
head would wag. And it was his sullen stare and the violent action 
that followed that made Gus and Jack and G.H. hate and fear him 
as much as he hated and feared himself. ^ 

"Where you want to go?’* Jack asked. '*rm tired of setting.” 
^“iLet's walk,** Bigger said. • 

They went to the front door. Bigger paused and looked round 
the poolroom with a wild and exasperated expression, his l!^s tight- 
ening with resolution. 

“Coin*?** Doc asked, not moving his head. 

“Yeah,** Bigger said. 

“See you later,*’ Jack said. 

They walked along the street in the morning sunshine. They 
waited leisurely at corners for cars to pass; it was not that they 
feared cars, but they had plenty of time. They reached South Park- 
way smoking freshly lit cigarettes. 

“i*d like to see a movie,** Bigger said, 

“Trader Horn's running again at the Regal. They’re bringing a 
lot of old pictures back.'* 

“How much is it?’* 

“Twenty cents.** 

“O.K. Let’s sec it.” 

Bigger strode silently beside Jack for six blocks. It was noon when 
they reached Fort^-seventh Street and South Parkway. The Regal was 
just opening. Bigger lingered in the lobby and looked at the colored 
posters while Jack bought the tickets. Two features were advertised; 
one, The Gay Woman, was pictured qn the j>osicrs in images of 
white men and w^hite women lolling on beaches, swimming, and 
dancing in night clubs; the other, Trader Horn, was shown on the 
posters in terms of black men and black women dancing against a 
wild background di barbaric jungle. Bigger looked up and saw 
Jack standing at his side. 

“Coi^e on. Let*s go in/* Jack said, 

“O.K. * 

He followed Jack into the darkened movie. The shadows were 
soothing to his eyes after the glare of the sun. The picture had not 
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started and he slouched far down in a seat and listened to a pipe 
organ shudder in waves *of nostalgic tone, like a voice humming 
hauntingly within him. He moved restlessly, looking round as though 
expecting see someone sneaking upon him. The organ sang forth 
full, then dropped almost to silence. 

“You reckon we'll do all right at Blum's?” he asked in a drawling 
voice tinged with uneasiness. 

“Aw, sure,” Jack said; but his voice, too, was uneasy. 

“You know, rd just ps soon go to jail as take that damn relief 
job,” Bigger said. 

“Don't say that Kvcrythmg'll be all light.” 

“You reckon it will?” 

“Sure.” 

“1 don't give a damn.” 

, “Let’s tliink about how we'll do it, not about how we'll get 
caught.” 

“Scared?” 

“Naw. You?” 

“Hell, naw!” 

They were silent, listening to the organ. It sounded for a long 
moment on a trembling note, then died away. Then it stole forth 
again in whispering tones that could scarcely be heard. 

“We better take our guns along this time,” Bigger said. 

“O.K. But we gotta be careful. We don't wanna kill nobody,” 

“Yeah. But I’ll feel safer with a gun this time.” 

“Gee, I wished it was three o’clock now. I wished it was over.” 

“Me too.” 

The organ sighed into silence and the screen flashed with the 
rhythm of moving shadows. There was a short newsreel which Bigger 
watched without much interest. 'Lhcn came The^Gay Woman in* 
which, amid scenes of cocktail drinking, dancing, golfing, swimming, 
and spinning roulette wheels, a licU young white woman kept 
clandestine aj)poinLmcnts with her lover while her millionaire hus- 
band was busy in the (dikes of a vast paper mill. Several limes Bigger 
nudged Jack in the ribs with his elbow as the giddy young woman 
duped her husband and kept from him the knowledge of what she 
was doing. 

“She sure got her old man fooled,” Bigger said. 

“Looks like it. He’s so busy making money he don’t know,^ what's 
going on,” Jack said. “Tliem rich chicks’ll do anything.” 

“Yeah. And she’s a hot looking number, all right,” Bigger said. 
“Say, maybe I’ll be working for folks like that if I take that relief 
jobr Maybe 111 be driving 'em around . . 
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“Sure,” Jack said. “Man, you ought to take that job. You don’t 
know what you might run into. My ina used to work lor rich white 
folks and you ought to hear the talcs she used to tell 

“What she say?" Bigger asked eagerly. 

“Ah, man, them rich white women’ll go to bed with anybody, from 
a poodle on up. Shucks, they even have their chauffeurs. Say, if you 
run into anything on that new job that’s too much for you to handle, 
let me know - . 

They laughed. The play ran on and Bigger saw a night club floor 
thronged with whirling couples and heard a swing band playing 
music. The rich young woman was dancing and laughing with her 
lover. 

“I’d like to be invited to a place like that just to find out what it 
feels like,” Bigger mused. 

“Man, if them folks saw you they’d tun,” Jack said. “They’d think 
a gorilla broke loose from the 200 and put on a tuxedo.” 

They bent over low in their seats and giggled without restraint. ' 
When Bigger sat up again he saw the picture flashing on. A tall waiter 
was serving two slender glasses of drinks to the rich young woman 
and her lover, 

“I bet their mattresses is stuffed with paper dollars,” Bigger said. 

“Man, them folks don’t even have to turn over in their sleep,” Jack 
said. “A butler stands by their beds at night, and when he hears ’em 
sigh, he gently rolls ’em over . . .” 

They laughed again, then fell silent abruptly. The music accom- 
panying the picture dropped to a low, rumbling note and the rich 
young woman turned and looked toward the front door of the night 
club from which a chorus of shouts and screams was heard. 

“I bet it’s her husband,” Jack said. 

“Yeah,” Bigget; said. 

Bigger saw a sweating, wild-eyed young man fight his way past 
a group of waiters and whirling dancers. 

“He looks like a cTazy man,’’ Jack said. 

“What you reckon he wants?” Bigger asked, as though he himself 
was outraged at the sight of the frenzied intruder. 

“Damn if I know,’* Jack muttered preoccupicdly. 

Bigger watched the wild young man elude the waiters and run in 
the direction of the rich woman’s table. The music of the swing band 
stopped and men and women scurried frantically into corners and 
doorways. There were shouts: Stop *iml Grab "iml The wild man 
halted a few feet from the rich woman and reached inside of his coat 
and drew forth a black object. There were more screams: He’s got 
a bomb! Stop Hm! Bigger saw the woman’s lover leap to the center of 
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the floor, fling his hands high into the air and catch the bomb just 
as the wild man threw it. As the rich woman fainted, her lover hurled 
the bomb out of a window, shattering a pane. Bigger saw a white 
flash light up ^le night outside as the bomb exploded dcaieningly. 
Then he was looking at the wild man who was now pinned to the 
floor by a dozen hands. He heard a woman scream; He's a Com- 
munisi! 

“Say, Jack?" 

"Hu nil?" 

"Wliat’s a Communist?" 

"A Communist is a red, ajn't he?" 

"Yrali; but what’s a red?" 

"Damn if I know. It’s a race of folks who live in Russia, ain't it?" 

"They must be wild." 

"Looks like it. That guy was frying to kill somebody." 

The scenes showed the wild man weeping on his knees and cursing 
througli his tears. / wanted to hill *im, he sobbed. Bigger now under- 
stood that the wild bomb-thrower was a Communist who had mis- 
taken the rich woman's lover for her husband and had tried to kill 
him. 

"Reds must don't like rich folks," Jack said. 

"They sure must don’t," Bigger said. "Every time you hear about 
one, he's trying to kill somebody or tear things up." 

The picture continued and showed the rich young woman in a fit 
of remorse, telling her lover that she thanked him for saving her life, 
but that what had happened had taught her that her husband 
needed her. Suppose it had been he? she whimpered. 

"She's going back to her old man," Bigger said. 

"Oh, yeah," Jink said. "They got to kiss in the end." 

Bigger saw the rich young woman rush home t(j her millionaire 
husband. There were long embraces and kisses as the rich woman 
and the rich man /owed never to leave each other and to forgive each 
other. 

"You reckon folks really act like that?" Bigger asked, full of the 
sense of a lile hr had ncvei seen. 

"Sure, man. They rich/’ Jack said. 

"J wonder if this guy I'm going to work for is a rich man like that?" 
Bigger asked. 

"Maybe so," Jack said. 

"vShucks. I got a great mind to take that job/' Bigger said. 

“Sure. You don’t kni)w what you might see." 

They laughed. Bigger turned his eyes to the screen, but he did not 
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look. He was filled with a sense of excitement about his pew job. 
Was what he had heard about rich white people really true? Was 
he going to work for people like you saw in the movies? If he were, 
then he'd see a lot ol things from the inside; he'd the dope, the 
low-down. He looked at Trader Horn unfold and saw pictures of 
naked black men and women whirling iji wild dances and heard 
drums beating and then gradually the Alrican scene changed and 
was replaced by images in his own mind of whin men and women 
dressed in black and white clothes, laughing, talking, drinking and 
dancing. Those were smart people; they knew hem to get hold of 
money, millions of it. Maybe if he were working for them something 
woulcl happen and he would get some of it. He would see just how 
they did it. Sure, it was all a game and white jicoplc knew how to 
play it. And rich white people were not so hard on Negroes; it was 
the poor whites who liated Negroes. They hated Negroes because 
they didn't have their share of the money. His mother had always 
toM him that rich white people liked Negroes better than they did 
poor whites. He felt that if lie were a poor white and did not get his 
share of the money, then he would deserve tQ be kicked. Poor white 
people were stupid. It was the rich white people who were smart 
and knew how to treat people. He remembered hearing somebody 
tell a story of a Negro chauffeur who had married a ricli while girl 
and the girl’s family had shipped the couple out of the country and 
had supplied them with money. 

Yes, his going to work for the Daltons was something big. Maybe 
Mr. Dalton was a millionaire. Maybe he had a daughter who was a hot 
kind of girl; maybe she spent lots of money; maybe she'd like to come 
to the South Side and sec the sights sometimes. Or maybe she had a 
secret sweetheart and only he would know abc>ut ir because he would 
have to drive her around; maybe she would give him money not 
to tell. 

He was a fool for wanting to rob Blum's just when he was about 
fo get a good job. Why hadn’t he thought of that before? Why take 
a fool’s chance when other things, b’g things, could happen? If some- 
thing slipped up this afternoon he would be out of a job and in jail, 
maybe. And he wasn't so hot about robbing Blum’s, anyway. He 
frowned in the darkened movie, hearing the roll of tom-toms and 
the screams of black men and women (lancing free and wild, men 
and women who were adjusted to their soil and at home in their 
world, secure from fear and hysteria. 

“Come on, Bigger,” Jack said. “We gotta go.” 

“Hunh?” 
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"It's twenty to three." 

He rose and walked down the dark aisle over the soft, invisible 
carpet. He had seen practically nothing of the picture, but he did 
not care. As he walked into the lobby his insides tightened again 
with the thought of Gus and Blum's. 

"Swell, wasn’t it?" 

"Yeah; it was a killer," Bigger said. 

He walked alongside Jack briskly until they came to Thirty-ninth 
Street. 

"We better get our guns,’ Bigger said. 

"Yeah." 

"We got about fifteen minutes." 

"O.K." 

"So long." 

He walked home with a mounting feeling of fear. When he reached 
his doorway, he hesitated about going up. He didn't want to rob 
Blum’s; he was scared. But he had to go through with it now. Noise- 
lessly, he went up the steps and inserted his key in the lock; the door 
swung in silently and he heard his mother singing behind the curtain. 

Lord, I want to be a Christian, 

In my heart, in my heart. 

Lord, I want to be a Christian, 

In my heart, in my heart. , . . 

He tiptoed into the room and lifted the top mattress of his bed 
and pulled forth the gun and slipped it inside of his shirt. Just as 
he was about to open the door his mother paused in her singing. 

"That you. Bigger?" 

He stepped quit:kiy into the outer hallway and slammed the door 
and bounded hcadloiig down the stairs. He went to the vestibule and 
swung through the door into the street, feeling that ball of hot tight- 
nc*ss growing larger and heavier in his stomach and chest. He opened 
his mouth ic* breathe. He headed for Doc’s and came to the door 
and looked inside. Jack and G.H. were shooting pool at a rear table. 
Gus was not there. He felt a .slight lessening of nervous tension and 
swallowed. He looked up and down the street; very few people were 
oat '^nd the cop was not in sight. A clock in a window across the 
street told him that it w^as twelve minutes to three. Well, this was 
it; he had to go in. He lifted his left hand and wiped sweat from 
his forehead in a long slow gesture. He hesitated a moment longer 
at the door, then went in, walking with firm steps to the rear table. 
He did not speak to Jack or G.H., nor they to him. He lit a cigarette 
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with shaking fingers and watched the spinning billiard balls rdll and 
gleam and clack over the green stretch of cloth, dropping into holes 
after bounding to and fro from the rubber cushions. He felt im- 
pelled to say something to ease the swelling in his chest. Hurriedly, 
he flicked his cigarette into a spittoon and, with twin eddies of blue 
smoke jutting from his black nostrils, shouted hoarsely, 

‘Jack, I betcha two bits you can’t make it!” 

Jack did not answer; the ball shot straight across the table and 
vanished into a side pocket. 

“You would’ve lost,” Jack said. 

“Too late now,” Bigger said. “Yon wouldn’t bet, so you lost.” 

He spoke without looking. His entire body hungered for keen 
sensation, something exciting and violent to relieve the tautness. 
It was now ten minutes to three and Gus had not come. If Gus 
stayed away much longer, it would be loo late. And Gus knew that. 
If they were going to do anything, it certainly ought to be done 
before folks started coming into the streets to buy their food for 
supper, and while the cop was dowm at the other end of the block. 

“That bastard!” Bigger said. “I knew it!” 

“Oh, he’ll be along,” Jack said. 

“Sometimes I’d like to cut his yellow heart out,” Bigger said, fin- 
gering the knife in his pocket. 

“Maybe he’s hanging around some meat,” G.H. said. 

“He’s just scared,” Bigger said. “Scared to rob a white man.” 

The billiard balls clacked. Jack chalked his cue slick and the 
metallic noise made Biggci grit his teeth until they ached. He didn’t 
like that noise; it made him feel like cutting something with his 
knife. 

“If he makes us miss this job. I’ll fix ’im, so help* me,” Bigger said. 

* “He oughtn’t late. Every time somebody’s late, things go wrong. 
Look at the big guys. You don’t ever hear of them being late, do 
you? Naw! They work like clocksi” 

“Ain’t none of us got more guts'n Gus,” G.H. said. “He’s been 
with us every time.” 

“Aw, shut your trap,” Bigger said. 

“There you go j^ain, Bigger,” G.H. said. “Gus was just talking 
about how you act this morning. You get too nervous when some- 
thing’s coming off. . . .” 

“Don’t tell me I’m nervous,” Bi^er said. 

“If we don’t do it today, we can do it tomorrow,” Jack said. 

“Tomorrow’s Sunday, fool!” 

“Bigger, for ChrissakesI Don't hollerl” Jack said tensely. 
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Bigger looked at Jack hard and long, then turned away with a 
grimace. 

‘‘Don’t tell the world what we’re trying to do,” Jack whispered 
in a mollifying tone. 

Bigger walked to the front of the store and stood looking out of 
the plate glass window. Then, suddenly, he felt sick. He saw Gus 
coming along ihe street. And his muscles stilfcncd. He was going to 
do something to Gus; just what, he did not know. As Gus neared he 
iieard him whustling; “The Merry-Go-Round Broke Down. , • 
The door sw'iing in. 

“Hi, Bigger.” Gus said. 

Bigger did not answei. Gus passed him and started toward the rear 
tables. Bigger wl dried and kicked him haul. Gus Hopped on his face 
with a single movement of his body. With a look that showed that 
he was looking at Gns on the floor and at Jack and G.H. at the rear 
table and at Doc— looking at them all at once in a kind of smiling, 
roving, turning slowly glance— Bigger laughed, softly at first, then 
iiarder, louder, hysterically; feeling something like hot water bub- 
bling inside of him and trying to come out. Gns got up and stood, 
cjniet, his month open and his eyes dead-black with hate. 

“lake it eas), boys,” Doc said, looking up from behind his 
counter, and then bending over again. 

“What you kick me for?” Gus asked. 

“ ’Cause I wanted to,” Bigger said. 

Gus looked at Bigger wn’th loweied eyes. G.H. and Jack leaned on 
their cue sticks and watched silently. 

‘Till going to fix you one of these days,” Gus threatened. 

“Say that again,” Bigger said. 

Doc laugiicd, straightening and looking at Bigger. 

“Lay off the boy, logger.” ^ 

Gus turned and walked toward the rear tables. Bigger, with an 
amazing bound, grabbed him m tlie back of las collar. 

“I asked you tc sa/ Jiat agaiiil” 

“Quit, Bigger!” Gus spluttered, choking, sinking to his knees. 

“Don’t tell me to quit!” 

The muscles of his body gave a tightening lunge and he saw his 
list c^Miie down on the side of Gas’s head; he had struck him really 
l>eh>ce he was conscious of doing so. 

“Don’t hurt ’iin,” Jack said. 

‘Til kill ’im,” Bigger said through shut teeth, tightening his hold 
on Gus’s collar, choking him harder. 

“T-turn m-m-m-me 1-Moosc,” Gus gurgled, struggling. 
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•‘Make mel’* Bigger said, drawing his fingers tighter. 

Gus was very still, resting on his knees. Then, like a taut bow find- 
ing release, he sprang to his feet, shaking loose from Bigger and turn- 
ing to get away. Bigger staggered back against the wall, breathless 
for a moment. Bigger’s hand moved so swiftly that nobody saw it; 
a gleaming blade flashed. He made a long step, as graceful as an 
animal leaping, threw out his left foot and tripped Gus to the floor. 
Gus turned ovCf to rise, but Bigger was on top of liimr with the 
knife open and ready. 

“Get upl Get up and I’ll slice your tousilsr’ 

Gus lay still. 

“That’s all right, Bigger,” Gus said in surrender. “Lcmmc up.” 

“You trying to make a fool out of me, ain't you?” 

“Naw,” Gus said, his lips scarcely moving. 

“You Goddamn right you ain’t,” Bigger said. 

His face softened a bit and the hard glint in his bloodshot eyes 
died. But he still knelt with the open knife. Then he stood. 

“Get up!” he said. 

“Please, Bigger!” 

“You want me to slice you?” 

He stooped again and placed the knife at Gus’s throat. Gus did 
not move and his large black eyes looked pleadingly. Bigger was not 
satisfied; he felt his muscles tightening again. 

“Get up! I ain’t going to ask you no more!” 

Slowly, Gus stood. Bigger held the open blade an incii from Gus's 
lips. 

“Lick it,” Bigger said, his body tingling with elation. 

Gus’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Lick it, I said! You think I’m playing?” 

Gus looked round the ro8m without moving his h^ad, just rolling 
his eyes in a mute appeal for help. But no one moved. Bigger’s left 
fist was slowly lifting to strike. Gus’s lips moved toward the knife; 
he stuck out his tongue and touched the blade. Gus's lips quivered 
and tears streamed down his clieeks. 

“Hahahaha!” Doc laughed. 

“Aw, leave ’im alone,” Jack called. 

Bigger watched Gus with lips twisted in a crooked smile. 

“Say, Bigger, ain*t you scared ’im enough?” Doc asked. 

Bigger did not answer. JEJis eyes gleamed hard again, pregnant with 
another idea. ^ 

“Put your hands up, way up!” he said. 

Gus swallowed and stretched his hands high along the wall. 
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"'Leave *im alone, Bigger,*’ G.H. called weakly. 

"I'm doing this,” Bigger said. 

He put the lip of the blade into Cus’s shirt and then made an arc 
with his arm, as though cutting a circle. 

"How would you like me to rut your belly button out?” 

Gus did not answer. Sweat trickled down his temples. His lips 
hung wide, loose. 

"Shut them liver li})s of yours!” 

Gus did not move a muscle. Biggc-r pushed the knife harder into 
Gus's stomacJi. 

"Bigger!” Gus said in a tense whisper. 

"Shut your mouth!” 

Gus shut Jiis mouth. Doc laughed. Jack and G.H. laughed. Then 
Bigger stepped back and looked at Gus with a smile. 

"You clowm,” lie said. “Put your hands down and set on that 
chair,” He watched Gus sit. "That ought to teach you not to be late 
next time, see?” 

"VVe ain’t late. Bigger. We still got time. . . 

"Shut upl It is late!” Bigger insisted commandingly. 

Bigger turned aside; then, hearing a sharp scrape on the floor, 
stiffened. Gus sprang from the chair and grabbed a billiard ball from 
the table and threw it wn’th a half-sob and lialf-curse. Bigger flung his 
hands upward to shield his face and the impact of the ball struck 
his v;rist. He had shut his eyes when he had glimpsed the ball sail- 
ing through the air toward him and when he opened his eyes Gus 
was flying through the rear door and at the same time he heard the 
ball hit the floor and rcdl away. A hard pain throbbed in his hand. 
He sprang forward, cursing. 

"You sonofabftcM” 

He slipped on a cue stick lying in the middle, of the floor ami 
tumbled forward. 

"That’s enough now, Bigger,” Doc .said, laughing. 

Jack and G H. al c. laughed. Bigger rose and faced them, holding 
his hurt hand His eyc's were rc^d and he stared with speechless hate. 

"Just keep laugliing,” he said. 

"Behave yourself, boy,” Doc said. 

"Just keep laughi?ig,” Bigger said again, taking out his knife. 

"Watch wh.it you’re* doing now,” Doc cautioned. 

" Aw, Bigger,” Jack said, backing away toward the rear door. 

"You done spoiled things now/' G.H. said. "I reckon that was 
what you wanted. . . 

"You go to hell!” Bigger shouted, drowning out G.H.’s voice. 
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Doc bent down behind the counter and when he stood up he had 
something in his hand which he did not show. He stood there laugh- 
ing. White spittle showed at the corners of Bigger’s lips. He walked to 
the billiard table, his eyes on Dor. Then he began to cut the green 
cloth on the table with long sweeping strokes of his arm. He never 
took his eyes from Doc’s face. 

“Why, you sonofabitchl” Doc said. “I ought (o shoot you, so help 
me God! Get out, before I call a cop!'* 

Bigger walked slowly past Doc, looking at l ini, not hurrying, and 
holding the open knife in his hand. He pausea in liic d(X)rway artd 
looked back. Jack and G.H. were gone. 

“Get out of here!” Doc said, showing a gun. 

“Don’t you like it?” Bigger asked. 

“Get out before I shoot you!” Doc said. “And don’t you ever set 
your black feet inside here again!” 

Doc was angry and Bigger w^as afraid. He shut the knife and 
slipped it in his pocket and swung through the door to the street. 
He blinked his eyes from the bright sunshine; his nerves were so 
taut that he had difficulty in breathing. Halfway down the block he 
passed Blum’s store; he looked out of the corners of his eyes through 
the plate glass window and saw that Blum was alone and the store 
was empty of customers. Yes; they would have had time to rob the 
store; in fact, they still had time. He had lied to Gus and G.H. and 
Jack. He walked on; there was not a policeman in sight. Yes; they 
could have robbed the store and could have gotten away. He hoped 
the fight he had had with Gus covered up what he was trying to 
hide. At least the fight made him feel the equal of them. And he felt 
the equal of Doc, too; had he not slashed his table .and dared him 
tC) use his gun? 

He had an overwhelming desire to be alone; he walked to the 
middle of the next block and turned into an alley. He began to laugh, 
softly, tensely; he stopped still in his tracks and felt something warm 
roll down his cheek and he brushed it away. “Jesus,” he breathed. 
“I laughed so hard I cried.” Carefully, he dried his face on his .coat 
sleeve, then stood for, two whole minutes staring at the shadow of 
a telephone pole on the alley pavement. Suddenly he straightened 
and walked on with a singlje expulsion of breath. “What the helli” 
He stumbled violently a tiny crack in tlie pavement. “God- 
damn!*’ he said. When hte t^^ached the end of the alley, he turned 
into a street, walking slowly in the sunshine, his hands jammed deep 
into his pockets, his head down, depressed. 
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He went home and sat in a chair by the window, looking oul 
dreamily. 

“That you, Bigger?” his mother called from behind the ciirtain. 

“Yeah,” he said. 

“What you run in here and run out for, a little while ago?” 

“Nothing/’ 

“Don't you go and get into no trouble, now, boy.” 

“Aw, Mai Leave me alone.” 

He listened ..while to lici rubbing clothes on the metal washboard, 
then nc gazed abstractedly into tlie street, thinking of how he had fell 
when he fought Gus m Doc’s poolroom. He was relieved and glad 
that in an hour he was going to see about that job at the Dalton 
place. He was disgusted with the gang; he knew that what had hap 
pened today put an end to his being with tl^em in any more jobs. 
Like a man staring regretfully but hopelessly at the stump of a cut- 
oli arm or leg, he knew that the fear of robbing a white man had 
had hold of him when he started that fight with Gus; but he knew 
it in a way that kept it from coming to his mind in the form of a 
hard and sharp idea. His confused emotions had made him feel in- 
stinctively that it would be better to fight Gus and spoil the plan of the 
robbery than to confront a white man with a gun. But he kepi this 
knowledge of his fear thrust firmly down in him; his courage to live 
depended upon liow successfully his fear was hidden from his con- 
sciousness. Lie had fought Gus because Gus was late; that was the 
reason his emotions accepted and he did not try to justify himseli 
in his own eyes, or in the eyes of the gang. He did not think enough 
of them to feel that he had to; he did not consider himself as being 
responsible to them for what he did, even though they had been in- 
volved as deep! as he in the planned robbery. He felt that san^t 
way toward everyone. As long as he could rcmcn»ber. he had nevci 
been responsible to anyone. The moment a situation became so that 
it exacted something of him, he rebelled. That was the way he lived; 
he passed his la'^ s U' ing to defeat or gratify powerful impulses in a 
world he feaicd. 


Outside his window^ he saw the sun dying over the roof-tops in 
thr western sky and watched the first shade of dusk fall. Now and 
then a street car ran past. The rusty radiator his.sed at the far end 
of the room. All day long it had been springlike; but now dark 
clouds were slowly swallowing the sun. All at once the street lamps 
came on and the sky was black and close to the house-tops. 
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Inside his shirt he feit the cold metal of the gun resting against 
his naked skin; he ought to put it back between the mattresses. No! 
He would keep it. He would take it with him to the Dalton place. 
He felt that he would be safer if he took it. He was not planning 
to use it and there was nothing in particular that he was afraid of, 
but there was in him an uneasiness and distrust that made him feel 
that he ought to have it along. He was going among white people, 
so he would take his knife and his gun; h would make him feel that 
he was the equal of them, give him a sense of completeness. Then he 
thought of a good reason why he should take it; in order to get to 
the Dalton place, he had to go through a wbhc neighborhood. He 
had not heard of any Negroes being molested recently, but he felt 
that it was always possible. ^ 

Far away a clock boomed five times. He sighed and got up and 
yawned and stretched his arms high above his head to loosen the 
muscles of his body. He got his overcoat, for it was growing ccid 
outdoors; then got his cap. He tiptoed to the door, wanting to slip 
out without his mother hearing him. Just as he was about to open 
it, she called, 

“Biggcrl" 

He stopped ancj frowned. 

“Yeah, Ma/' 

“You going to see about that job?’* 

“Yeah.” 

“Ain’t you going to eat?" 

“4 ain't got time now.” 

She came to the door, wiping her soapy hands upon an apron. 

“Here; take this quarter and buy you something,’* 

^ “O.K/’ 

“And be carefuL son.” 

He went out and walked south to Forty-sixth Street, then eastward. 
Well, he w^ould see in a few moments if the Daltons for whom he was 
to work were like the people he had seen and heard in the movie. But 
while walking through this quiet and spacious v/.ulc neighborhood, 
he did not feel the pull and mystery of the thing as strongly as he 
had in the movie. The houses he passed were huge; lights glowed 
softly in windows. The streets were empty, save for an occasional 
car that zoomed past on swift rubber tires. This was a cold and 
distant world; a world of white secrets carefully guarded. Ht: co^uld 
feel a pride, a certainty, and a confidence in these streets and houses. 
He came to Drexel Boulevard and began to look for 4605. When 
he came to it, he stopped and stood before a high, black, iron picket 
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fence, feeling constricted inside. All he had felt in the movie was 
gone; only fear and emptiness filled him now. 

Would they expect him to come in the front way or back? It was 
queer that he had not thought of that. Goddamn! He walked the 
length of the picket fence in front of the house, seeking for a walk 
leading to the rear. But there was none. Other than the front gate, 
there was only a driveway, tlic entrance to which was securely locked. 
Suppose a policeman saw him wandering in a white neighborhood like 
this? It v^ould he thought that he was trying to rob or rape somebody. 
He grew angry. Wliy had lie come to take this goddamn job? He 
could have stayed among iiis owm people and escaped feeling this 
fear and hate. 'Bhis was not his world; he had been foolish in think 
ing that he would liave liked it. He stood in the middle of the sidc^ 
walk with his jaws clamped fight; he wanted to strike something 
with his fist. Well. . . . Goddamn! There was nothing to do but go 
in the front way. If he were doing wrong, they could not kill him, 
at least; all they could do was to tell him that he could not get the 
job. 

Timidly, he lifted the latch on the gate and walked to the steps. 
He paused, waiting for someone to challenge him. Nothing hap- 
pened. Maybe nobody was home? He went to the door and saw a 
dim light burning in a shaded niche above a doorbell. He pushed 
it and was start led to hear a soft gong sound within. Maybe he had 
pushed it Ux) hard? Aw, what the hell! He had to do better than 
this; he relaxed his taut muscles and stood at ease, waiting. The 
doorknob turned. The door opened. He saw a white face. It was a 
woman, 

“Hello!” 

“Yessum,” hc*said. 

“You want to seci somebody?” 

“£r. . . . £r. . . . J want to see Mr. Dalton.** 

“Are you the riiomas boy?” 

“Yessum.” 

“Come in,” 

He edged through the door slowly, then stopped halfway. The 
woman was so close to him that he could see a tiny mole at the 
cornvn of her moiuh. He held his breath. It seemed that there was 
not ic^Oin enough for him to pass without actually touching her. 

“Co on in,” the woman said. 

“Yessum,” he whispered. 

He squeezed through and stood uncertainly in a softly lighted 
hallway. 
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“Follow me/’ she said. 

With cap in hand and shoulders sloped, he followed, walking over 
a rug so soft and deep that it seemed he was going to fall at each 
step he took. He went into a dimly lit room. 

“Take a seat,” she said. “I’ll tell Mr. Dalton that you’re here and 
he’ll be out in a moment.’’ 

“Yessum.” 

He sat and looked up at the woman; she was staring at him and 
he looked away in confusion. He was glad when she left. I'hat old 
bastardl What’s so damn funny about me? I’m jus: like she is. . . . 
He felt that the position in which he was sitting was too awkward 
and found that he was on the very edge of the chair. He rose slightly 
to sit farther back; but when he sat he sank down so suddenly and 
deeply that he thought the chair had collapsed under him. He 
bounded halfway up, in fear; then, realizing wliat had liappencd, he 
sank distrustfully down again. He looked round the room; it was 
lit by dim lights glowing from a hidden source. He tried to hnd 
them by roving his eyes, but could not. He had not expected any- 
thing like this; he had not thought that this world would be so 
utterly different from his own that it would intimidate him. On the 
smooth w^alls were several paintings whose nature he tried to make 
out, but failed. He would have liked to examine them, but dared 
not. Then he listened; a faint sound of piano music floated to him 
from somewhere. He was sitting in a white home; dim lights burned 
round him; strange objects challenged him; and he was feeling angry 
and uncomfortable, 

“All right. Come this way.” 

He started at the sound of a man's voice. 

^“Suh?” 

*“Come this way.“ 

Misjudging how far back he was silting in the chair, his first at- 
tempt to rise failed and he slipped back, resting on his side. Grab- 
bing the arms of the chair, he pulled himself ujmight and found a 
tall, lean, white-haired man holding a piece of paper in his hand. 
The man was gazing at him with an amused smile that made him 
:onscious of every square inch of skin on his black body. 

“Thomas?” the man asked. “Bigger Thomas?” 

“Yessuh,” he whispered; not speaking, really; but hearin*^ 
issue involuntarily from his lips, as of a force of their own 

“Come this way.” 

“Yessuh.” 

He followed the man out of the room and down a hall. The Jhkn 
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stopped abruptly. Bigger paused, bewildered; then he saw coining 
slowly toward him a tall, thin, white woman, walking silently, her 
hands lifted dclitatcly in the air and touching the walls to cither 
side of her. Bigger stepped hack to let her pass. Her lace and hair 
were completely white; she seemed to him like a ghost. The man 
took licr arm gently and held her for a moment. Bigger saw that she 
was old and her giey eyes looked stony. 

“Arc you all right?’' the man asked. 

*'Ycs,'’ site answered. 

“Where’s Peggy?” 

“She’s preparing dinner. I’m quite all light, Henry.” 

“You shouldn’t be alone this way. When is Mrs. Patterson coming 
back?” the man asked. 

“She’ll be back Monday. But Mary’s here. I'm all right; don’t worry 
about me. Js someone with you?” 

“Oh, yes. This is the boy the relief sent.” 

“1 he relief people were very anxious for you to work for us,” the 
woman said; she did not move her body 01 fate as she talked, but she 
spoke in a tone of voice that indicated that she was speaking to Big- 
ger. “1 hope you’ll like it here.” 

“Yessum,” Bigger whispered faintly, wondering as he did so if he 
ought to say anything at all. 

“How far did you go in school?” 

“1*0 the eighth grade, mam.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a wise procedure to inject him into 
his new environment at once, so he could get the feel of things?” the 
woman asked, addressing herself by the tone of her voice to the man 
now, 

“Well, tomociow'll be time enough,” tlie man said hesitantly, 

“I think it’s irnpotiaiit emotionally that he feels free to trust Kis 
environment,” the woman said. “Using the analyst contained in the 
case record the relief sent us, 1 think wc ahuuld evoke an immediate 
feeling of confident e . , .” 

“Bui that’s too abrupt,” the man said. 

Bigger listened, blinking and bewildered. The long strange words 
they used made no sense to him; it was another language. He felt 
from the tone of their voices that they were having a difference of 
opinion about him, but he could not determine what it was about. 
It made h'm unea^^y. tense, as though there were influences and 
presences about him which he (ould feel but not see. He felt strangely 
blind. 

•'Well, let's try it,” the woman said. 
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"Oh, all right. Well see. Well see,’* the man said. 

The man let go of the woman and she walked on slowly, the long 
white fingers of her hands just barely touching the walls. Behind 
the woman, following at the hem of her dress, was a big white cat, 
pacing without sound. She’s blind I Bigger thought in amazement. 

"Come on; this way," the man safd. 

"Yessuh." 

He wondered if the man had seen him staring at the woman. He 
would have to be careful here. There were so many strange things. 
He followed the man into a room. 

"Sit down." 

"Yessuh," he said, sitting. 

"That was Mrs. Dalton," the man said. "She’s blind." 

"Yessuh." 

"She has a very deep interest in colored people." 

"Yessuh," Bigger whispered. He was conscious of the effort to 
breathe; he licked his lips and fumbled nervously with his cap. 

"Well, I’m Mr. Dalton." 

"Yessuh." 

"Do you think you’d like driving a car?" 

"Oh, yessuh." 

"Did you bring the paper?" 

"Suh?" 

"Didn’t the relief give you a note to me?" 

"Oh, yessuhl" 

He had completely forgotten about the paper. He stood to reach 
into his vest pocket and, in doing so, dropped his caj). For a moment 
His impulses were deadlocked; he did not know if he should pick 
lip his cap and then find the paper, or find the paper and then pick 
up his cap. He decided to pick up his cap. 

"Put your cap here," said Mr. Dalton, indicating a place on his 
desk, 

"Yessuh." 

Then he was stone-still; the white cat bounded past him and 
leaped upon the desk; it sat looking at him with large placid eyes 
and mewed plaintively. 

"What’s the matter, Kate?" Mr. Dalton asked, stroking the cat’s 
fur and smiling. Mr. Dalton turned back to Bigger. "Did you find it?" 

"Nawsuh. But I got it here, somewhere." ^ 

He hated himself at that moment. Why was he acting and feeling 
this way? He wanted to wave his hand and blot out the white man 
who was making him feel like this. If not that, he wanted to blot him- 
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self out. He had not.raised his eyes to the level of Mr. Dalton’s face 
once since he had been in the house. He stood with his knees slightly 
bent, his lips partly open, his shoulders stooped; and his eyes held 
a look that went only to the surface of things. There was an organic 
conviction in him that this was the way white folks wanted him to 
be when in their presence; none had ever told him that in so many 
words, but their mani’cr had made him feel that they did. He laid 
the cap down, noticing that Mr. Dalton was watching him closely. 
Maybe he was not acting rigln? Goddamn! Clumsily, he searched for 
the paper. He couUi not find it at first and he felt called upon to 
say something for laVing so long. 

“I had it right here in aiy vest pocket,*' he mumbled. 

"Take your time.” 

"Oh, here it is ’ 

He drew the paper forth. It was crumpled and soiled. Nervously, 
he straightened it out and handed it to Mr. Dalton, holding it by its 
very lip end. 

"All right, now," said Mr. Dalton. "Let’s sec what you’ve got here. 
You live at 3721 Indiana Avenue?*' 

"Yessuh.” 

Mr. Dalton paused, frowned, and looked up at the ceiling. 

"What kind of a building is that over there?" 

"You mean where I live, suh?" 

"Yes." 

"Oh, it’s just an old building." 

"Where do you pay rent?" 

"Down on Thirty-first Street." 

"To the South Side Real Estate Company?" 

"Yessuh." 

Bigger wondered what all these questions cottld mean; he ha'd 
heard that Mr. Dalton ovvned the South Side Real Estate Company, 
but he was not sure. 

"How much rent do you pay?" 

"Eight olbrs a week." 

"For h( A' 'ooiiis?" 

"We g..t one snh." 

"I see. . . Nov , L'iggcr, tell me, how old are you?” 

"I’m i verity, suh." 

"Mar icd?"' 

"Nawsuh." 

"Sit down. Y'ou needn’t stand. And I won’t be long." 

“Yessuh." 
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He sat. The white cat still contemplated him with large, moist 
eyes. 

“Now, you have a mother, a brother, and a sister?" 

“Yessuh.” 

“There are four of you?" 

“Yessuh, there's four of us," he stammered, trying to show that 
he was not as stupid as he might appear. He felt a need to speak 
more, for he felt that maybe Mr. Dalton expected it. And he 
suddenly remembered the many times his mother had told him 
not to look at the floor when talking with wliite .oiks or asking for 
a job. He lifted his eyes and saw Mr Dalton wa ching him closely. 
He dropped his eyes again. 

“They call you Bigger?" 

“Yessuh." 

“Now, Bigger, I'd like to talk with you a little. . . 

Yes, Goddammit! He knew what was coming. He would be asked 
about that time he had been accused of stealing auto tires and had 
been sent to the reform school. He felt guilty, condemned. He should 
not have come here. 

“The relief people said some funny things about you. I’d like to 
talk to you about them. Now, you needn't feel ashamed with me,” 
said Mr. Dalton, smiling. “I was a boy myself once and I think 1 
know how things are. So just be yourself. . . Mr. Dalton pulled 
out a package of cigarettes. “Here; have one.” 

“Nawsuh; thank you, suh." 

“You don’t smoke?" 

“Yessuh. But I just don’t want one now.” 

^“Now, Bigger, the relief people said you were a very good worker 
when you were interested in what you were doing. Is that true?” 

“Well, I do my work, suh." 

“But they said you were always in trouble. Ih)w do you explain 
that?" 

‘T don’t know, suh." 

“Why did they send you to the reform school r*" 

His eyes glared at the floor. 

“They said I was stealing!" he blurted defensively. “Buii I wasn't.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yessuh." 

“Well, how did you get mixed up in it?" 

“I was with some boys and the police picked us up.” 

Mr. Dalton said nothing. Bigger heard a clock ticking somewhere 
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beiiind him and he had a foolish impulse to look at it. But he re- 
strained himself. 

''Well, Bigger, how do you feel about it now?" 

“Sih? 'Bout what?" 

"If you had a job, would you steal now?" 

"Oh, nawsuh. 1 don't steal." 

"Well,” said Mr. Daiion, "they say you can drive a car and I'm 
going to give you a job,” 

He said nothing. 

"You think >01? can handle it?" 

"Oh, yessuh,” 

"The pay calls for $i>o a week, but I'm going to give you $25. 
The extra .'y5 is for yourself, for you to spend as you like. You will 
get ilie clothes you need and your meals. You're to sleep in the back 
room, abov^' the kitchen. You can give the $20 to your mother to 
keep your brother and sister in school. How does that sound?" 

"It sounds all right. Yessuh." 

"I think we’ll get along.” 

"Yessuh." 

"I don't think we'll have any trouble." 

"Nawsuh." 

"Now, Bigger," said Mr. Dalton, "since that's settled, let’s see what 
you'll have to do every day. I leave every morning for my office 
at nine. It's a twenty-minute drive. You are to be back at ten and 
take Miss Dalton to school. At twelve, you call for Miss Dalton at 
the University. From then until night you are more or less free. If 
either Miss Dalton o 1 go out at night, of course, you do the driv- 
ing. You work every day, but we don’t get up till noon on Sun- 
days. So you will have Sunday mornings to yourself, unless some- 
thing unexpected happens. You get one full day off every two 
weeks," 

. "Yessuh." 

"You think vou can handle that?” 

"Oh, y^^ssul ’ 

"And any ris-ip you'*vp“ bothered about anything, come and see me. 
Let's talk it over. ' 

"Yessof^' 

"Oh, Fat her I" a girl's voice sang out, 

"Yes, iVfcry," said Mr. Dalton. 

!^^jr turned and saw a white girl walk into the room. She was 
verfiPl^er. 

"Oi, I didn't know you were busy." 
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‘‘That's all right, Mary. What is it?” 

Bigger saw that the girl was looking at him. 

“Is this the new chauffeur, Father?” 

“What do you want, Mary?” 

“Will you get the tickets for the Thursday concert?” 

“At Orchestra Hall?” 

“Yes.” 

“Yes. I'll get them.” 

“Is this the new chauffeur?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dalton. “This is Bigger rboinas.” 

“Hello, Bigger,” the girl said. 

Bigger swallowed. He looked at Mr. Daitor, (non felt that he 
should not have looked. 

“Good evening, mam.” 

The girl came close to him and stopped jrist opposite his chair. 

“Bigger, do you belong to a union?” she asked. 

“Now, Maryl” said Mr. Dalton, frowning. 

“Well, Father, he should,” the girl said, turning to him, then 
back to Bigger. “Do you?” 

“Mary. . . .” said Mr. Dalton. 

“I'm just asking him a question, Fatherl” 

Bigger hesitated. He hated the girl then. Why did she have to 
do^this when he was trying to get a job? 

“No'ra,” he mumbled, his head down and his eyes glowering. 

“And why itpt?” the girl asked. 

Bigger heard ^f&J3alton mumble something. He wished Mr. Dal- 
ton would sp(^aSs5?lilid end this thing. He looked up and saw Mr. 
Dalton staring at the^^rl. She’s making me lose my jobi he thought. 
Goddamnl He knew nothing about unions, except. that they were 
considered bad. And what did she mean talking to him this 
way in front of Mr. Dalton, who, surely, didn’t like unions? . 

“We can settle about the union later, Mary,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“But you wouldn’t mind belonging lo a union, would you?” the 
girl asked. 

“I don’t know, mam,” Bigger said. 

“Now, Mary, you. can see that the boy is ” sai :i ^Ir. Dalton. 
“Leave him alone.” 

The girl turned and poked out a red' tongue at him. 

“All right, Mr. Capitalist!” She turned agahi to Bigger.^ .“Isn’t he 
a capitalist, Bigger?” • 

Bigger looked at the floor and did not answer. He did niillliiow 
what a capitalist was. 
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The girl started to leave, but stopped. 

“Oh, Father, if he hasn’t anything else to do, let him drive me 
to my lecture at the University tonight." 

“I’m talking to him now, Mary. He’ll be through in a moment." 

TlH girl picked up the cat and walked from the room. There 
was a short interval of silence. Bigger wished the girl had not said 
anything about unions„ Maybe he would not be hii'ed now. Or, if 
hired, maybe he would be bred soon if she kept acting like that. 
He had never seen anyone like her before. She was not a bit the 
way lie had imagined she would be. 

“Oh, Mary!" Mr Dalton called. 

“Yes, Father,’’ Bigger heard her answer from the hallway. 

Mr. Dalton rose and left the room. He sat still, listening. Once 
or twice he thought he heard the girl laugh, but he was not sure. 
The best thing he could do was to leave that crazy girl alone. He 
had heard about lunons; in his mind unions and Communists were 
linked. He relaxed a little, then stiffened when he heard Mr. Dalton 
walk back into the room. Wordlessly, the white man sat behind the 
desk and picked up the paper and looked at it in a long silence. Big- 
ger watched him with lowered eyes; he knew that Mr. Dalton was 
thinking of something other than that paper. In his heart he cursed 
the crazy girl. Maybe Mr. Dalton was deciding not to hire him. 
Goddamnl Maybe he would not get the extra five dollars a week now. 
Goddamn that xi'oman! She spoiled everything! Maybe Mr, Dalton 
would feel diat he could not trust him. 

“Oh, Bigger,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“Yessuh.” 

“I want you to know wliy I’m hiring you." 

“Yessuh." 

“You see, Bigger, I’m a supporter of the National Association for 
the Advancemeut of Colored People. Did you ever hear of that 
organization?” 

“Nav/suh." 

“Well, it d(^G;>u’t matter," said Mr. Dalton. “Have you had your 
dinner?’" 

“Nawsuh." 

“Well, I !hu J; you’ll do." 

Mr. Dal:, u pushed a button. There was silence. The woman 
who h?ci answered t(ie front door came in. 

“Yes, Tiifer. Dalton,” v 

“Peggy, this is Bigger. lie’s going to drive for us. Give him some- 
thing to eat, and show him where he’s to sleep and where the car is." 
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“Yes, Mr. Dalton.” 

“And, Bigger, at eight-thirty, drive Miss Dalton out to the Uni- 
versity and wait for her/’ said Mr. Dalton. 

“Yessuh.” 

“That’s all now.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Come with me,” Peggy said. 

Bigger rose and got his cap and followed the woman through the 
house to the kitchen. The air was full of the scent of food cooking 
and pots bubbled on the stove. 

“Sit here,” Peggy said, clearing a place foi him a< a white-topped 
table. He sat and rested his cap on his knees. He (elt a little belter 
now that he was out of the front part of the house, but still not 
quite comfortable. 

“Dinner isn’t quite ready yet,” Peggy said, “You like bacon and 
eggs?” 

“Yessum.” 

“Coffee?” 

“Yessum.” 

He sat looking at the white walls of the kitchen and heard the 
woman stir about behind him. 

“Did Mr. Dalton tell you about the furnace?” 

“No’rn.” 

“Well, he must have forgotten it. You’re supposed to attend to 
that, too. I’ll show you where it is before you go.” 

“You mean I gqt to keep the fire going, mam?” 

“Yes. But it’s easy. Did you ever fire before?” 

“No’m.” 

^ “You can learn. There’s nothing to it.” 

“Yessum.” * 

Peggy seemed kind enough, but maybe si e was being kind in 
order to shove her part of the work on him. Well, he would wait 
and see. If she got nasty, he would talk to Mr. Dalton about her. 
He smelt the odor of frying bacon and realized tha* he was very 
hungry. He had £oi|jo 4 :ten to buy a sandwich with the quarter his 
mother had given iiim, and he had npt eatf ri since rjr>rning. Peggy 
placed a plate, knife, fork, spoon, sugar, rreain. and b/tad before 
him; then she dished up the bacon»*and eggs. 

“You can get more if you want it.” 

The food was good. This was ifot goi^ to be a bad 30b. The 
only thing bad so far was that crazy girLiHe chewed his bacon and 
eggs while so|^e remote part of his mind considered in ^azement 
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how different this rich girl was from the one he had seen in the 
movies, llie woman he liad watched on tlie screen had not seemed 
dangerous and his mind had been able to do with her as it liked, but 
this rich girl walked over everything, put herself in the way and, 
what was strange beyond understanding, talked and acted so simply 
and directly that sIk' confounded him. He had quite forgotten tlxat 
Peggy was in the kitchen and when his plate was empty he took a 
soft piece of l>rcad and began to sop it clean, carrying the bread to 
his mouth in huge cliunks. 

“You ^vaiit some more?” 

He sto])pcd chewing and laid the bread aside. He had not wanted 
to let her see him do that;. he did that only at home. 

*‘No’m,'' Ite said. “1 got a }>lenty.” 

“You leckon you’ll like it here?” Peggy asked. 

“Yessum. 1 iiopG Si)/* 

“This is a swell place,” Peggy said. “About as good as you’ll find 
anywhere. The last colored man wdio worked for us stayed ten years.” 

Bigger wondered why she said “us.” She must stand in with the 
old man and old woman pretty good, he thought. 

“Ten years?” he said. 

“Yes; ten years. His name was Green. He was a good man, too.” 

“How come he to leave?” 

“Oh, lie was smart, that Green was. He took a job with the gov- 
ernment. Mrs. Dalton made him go to night school. Mrs. Dalton’s 
always trying to help somebody.” 

Yes; Bigger knew that. But he was not going to any night school. 
He looked at Peggy; she was bent over the sink, washing dishes. 
Her words had challenged him and he felt he had to say something, 

“Yessum, he was smart,” he said. “And ten years is a long time.” 

“Oh, it wasn’t so lung,” Peggy said. “I’ve been* here twenty years 
myself. I always wa'^ me for sticking to a job. I always say when 
you get a gocjd ])lacc, then stick there. A rolling stone gathers 
no moss, and it’s true/ 

Bigger said nothing. 

“Everything’s and nice around here,” Peggy said. “They’ve 

got mill'ouN, bn they live like human beings. They don't put on 
airs and strut, Mrs. Dalton b^:lievfs that people should be that way.” 

“Yessum/- ‘rb 

“They’re Christian people and believe in everybody working hard, 
and living a dean life. Sbme people think we ought to have more 
servants i^tn we do, but we get along. It’s just like one big family.” 

"Yessun^ 
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“Mr. Dalton’s a fine man,” Peggy said. 

“Oh, yessum. He is.” 

“You know, he docs a lot for your people.” 

“My people?” asked Bigger, puzzled. 

“Yes, the colored people. He gave over five million dollars to 
colored schools.” 

“Oh!” 

“But Mrs. Dalton’s the one who’s really nice If it wasn’t for her, 
he would not be doing what he does. She made hini rich. She had 
millions when he married her. Of course; he made a lot of money 
himself afterwards out of real estate. But most of tiie money’s hers. 
She’s blind, poor thing. She lost her sight ten years ago. Did you 
see her yet?” 

“Yessum.” 

“Was she alone?” 

“Yessum.” 

“Poor thing! Mrs. Patterson, who takes care of her, is away for 
the week-end and she’s all alone. Isn’t it too bad, about her?” 

“Oh, yessum,” he said, trying to get into his voice some of the pity 
for Mrs. Dalton that he thought Peggy expected him to feel, 

“It’s really more than a job you’ve got here,” Peggy went on. “It’s 
just like home. I'm always telling Mrs. Dalton that this is the only 
home I’ll ever know. I wasn’t in this country but two years before I 
started working here. . . .” 

“Oh,” said Bigger, looking at her. 

“I'm Irish, you know,” she said. “My folks in the old country feel 
about England like the colored folks feel about this country. So 
I know something about colored people. Oh, these are fine people, 
fine as silk. Even the girl. Did you meet her yet?” . 

* “Yessum.” 

“Tonight?” 

“Yessum.” 

Peggy turned and looked at him sharply. 

“She's a sweet thing, she is,” she said. “I’ve known her since she 
was two years old. TJo xne she’s still a baby and wdi / ‘ways be one. But 
she’s kind of wild^'she is. Always in hot water. Kcc'|*s her folks wor- 
ried to death, she does. She runs ar^ri^ whh a wild a id crazy bunch 
of reds . . .” 

Bigger exclaimed. * 

“Yes. But she don’t mean nothing by it,’ Peggy said. “Like her 
mother and father, she feels sorry for people and she think%|the reds’ll 
do sometJiiing^foj: 'em. The Lord only knoji^s where sh^jpt her wild 
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ways, but she's got ’em. If you stay around here, you’ll get to know 
her. But don’t you pay no attention to her red friends. They just keep 
up a lot ot fuss.” 

Bigger wanted to ask her \o tell him more about the girl, but 
thought that he had b((tci not do that now. 

“If )<)irre ihiough. I’ll sht)w you the furnace and the car, and 
whcie }oui rooM s’ siie said and turned the fne low under the 
])ots on tile sio\e. 

”Yessuni.” 

He lose and (oKowed lu r out ol the kitchen, down a narrow stair- 
way at ilu Mid oi winch was the basement. It was dark; Bigger 
heard a slurp ciuk and flic light came on. 

” Tins way Hliat did you say your name was?’' 

“Biggct TiicUn ” 

”Whaf>” 

”Bigg(i.” 

He siTK'lt the scdit ol coal and ashes and heard fire roaring. He 
saw a red bed of rml^rrs glowing in the lurnace. 

“This is the luinacc,” she said. 

“Ycssuin ” 

“Eveiv morning you’ll find the garbage heic; you burn it and put 
the buck ft on the dumb waiter.” 

“Ytssum ” 

“You iK\ei hive to use a sho\el for coal. It’s a self-feeder. Look, 
sec.” 

Peggy pulled a lever and there came a loud rattle of fine lumps 
of coal sliding down a ni( tal chute. Bigger stooped and saw, through 
the cracks ol the luiiiact, the coal spreading out fanwisc over the 
red hfd ol fne • 

“1 hat’s fine.” lie muinldcd in admiration. 

“And you don’t liave to worry about water, eiuic-i. n uus jl:>cii. 

Bigger liked that it was easy it would be iun, almost. 

“Yoiij biggest tio ihi( will be taking out the ashes and sweeping. 
Ariel ke({ iiaek o< the coal runs, when it's low, tedl me or Mr. 
Dalte'in and we ’ll r sonic more*.” 

“Yessiim. I cai. .iiadlt it’' 

“Nf)w% to gel to yoiii room all you have to do is go up these 
back Stans. C\) on ” 

He f()llf)wcd up j aietch of stairs. She opened a door and switched 
on a light and Biggei saw a large room whose walls were covered 
yith pictuK’s ol girls' laces and pri/e fighters. 

“'riiis wat» Green's room. He was alw^ays one for pictures. But 
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he kept things neat and nice. It's plenty warm here. Oh, yes; before 
I forget. Here are the keys to the room and the garage and the car. 
Now, I’ll show you the garage. You have to get to it from the out- 
side." 

He followed her down the steps and outside into the driveway. 
It was much warmer. 

"Looks like snow,” Peggy said. 

"Yessum." 

"This is the garage," she said, unlocking and pushing open a 
door which, as it swung in, made lights come on automatically. 
"You always bring the car out and wait at the side door for the folks. 
Let’s see. You say you’re driving Miss Dalton tonight?" 

"Yessum." 

"Well, she leaves at eight-thirty. So you're free until then. You can 
look over your room if you want to." 

"Yessum. I reckon 1 will.” 

Bigger went behind Peggy down the stairs and back into the 
basement. She wxnt to the kitchen and he went to his room. He 
stood in the middle of the floor, looking at the walls. There were 
pictures of Jack Johnson, Joe Louis, Jack Dempsey, and Henry Arm- 
strong; there were others of Ginger Rogers, Jean Harlow, and 
Janet Gaynor. The room was large and had two radiators. He felt 
the bed; it was soft. Gee! He would bring Bessie here some night. 
Not right at once; he would wait until he had learned the ropes 
of the place, A room all to himself 1 He could bring a pint of liquor 
up here and drink it in peace. He would not have to slip around 
any more. He would not have to sleep with Buddy and stand 
Buddy's kicking all night long. He lit a cigarette and stretched 
himself full length upon the bed. Ohhhh. . . . This was not going 
to be bad at rJl. <He looked at his dollar watch; it was seven. In a 
little while he would go down and examine tlie car. And he would 
buy himself another watch, too. A dollar watch w^as not good 
enough for a job like this; he would buy a gold one, 7’here were 
a lot of new things he could get. Oh, boyj Tiiis would be an 
easy life. Everything was all right, except that girl. She w’orried him. 
She might cause gltfm to lose his job if she I cpt talking about 
unions. She was a liinny girl, all right. Never in his life had he met 
anyone like her. She puzzled hi^. She was rich, but she didn't 
act like she was rich. She acted like. . ; . Well, he didn't .know 
exactly what she did act like. In all of the white women he had 
met, mostly on jobs and at relief stations, there was always a certaip 
coldness jind reserve; they^’istood their distance and sjppke to him 
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from afar. But this girl waded right in and hit him between the 
eyes with her words and ways. Aw, hell I What good was there in 
thinking about her like this? Maybe she was all right. Maybe he 
would just have to get used to her; that was all. I bet she spends 
a plenty of dough, he thought. And the old man had given five 
million dollars to colored people. If a man could give five million 
dollars away, then rjiillioiis must be as common to him as nickels. 
He rose up and sat on die edge of the bed. 

What make of car was he to drive? He had not thought to look 
when Peggy had opened the garage door. He hoped it would be 
a Packard, or a Pinroln, or a Rolls Royce. Boyl Would he drivel 
Just wait! Of course, he would be careful when he was driving Miss 
or Mr. Dalton. Ihit when he was alone he would burn up the 
pavement; he would make those tires smokel 

He licked liis lips; he was thirsty. He looked at his watch; it was 
ten past eight. He would go to the kitchen and get a drink of 
water and then drive the car out of the garage. He went down the 
steps, through tlic basement to the stairs leading to the kitchen 
door. Though lie did not know it, he walked on tiptoe. He cased 
the door open and peeped in. What he saw made him suck his 
breath in; Mrs. Dalton in flowing white clothes was standing stone- 
still in ilic middle of the kitchen floor. There was silence, save for 
the slow ticking of a large clock on a white wall. For a moment 
he did not know if he should go in or go back down the steps; 
his thirst was gone. Mrs. Dalton's face was held in an attitude 
of intense listening and her hands were hanging loosely at her sides. 
To Bigger her face seemed to be capable of hearing in every pore 
of the skin and listening always to some low voice speaking. Sitting 
quietly on the floor beside her was the white cat, its large black 
eyes fastened upon him. It made him uneasy just to look at het 
and that white cat; he was about to close the door and tiptoe 
softly back down the stairs when she spoke. 

“Are you the new boy?" 

“Yessum.” 

“Did you want soif%.hing?“ 

“I didn't mraj. t- disturb you, mam. I— I just wanted a 
drink of water." ; _ / 

‘*WelI, come on in. 1 ihj^nk you*ll find a glass somewhere." 

He went to the sink,-' watching her as he walked, feeling that 
she could see him even /though he knew that she was blind. His 
skp tingled. He took a Jlass from a narrow shelf and filled it from 
a^alicet. M he drank stole a glance at her over the rim of the 
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glass. Her face was still, tilted, waiting. It reminded him ot a dead 
man's face he had once seen. Then he realized that Mrs. Dalton 
had turned and listened to the sound of his feet as he had walked. 
She knows exactly where I’m standing, he thought. 

“You like your room?” she asked; and as she spoke he realized 
that she had been standing there waiting to hear the sound of his 
glass as it had clinked on the sink. 

“Oh, yessiim." 

“I hope you're a careful driver." 

“Oh, yessum. I'll be careful." 

“Did you ever drive before?" 

“Yessum. But it was a grocery truck." 

He had the feeling that talking to a blind person was like talking 
to someone whom he himself could scarcely see. 

“How far did you say you went in school, Bigger?** 

“To the eighth grade, mam." 

“Did you ever think of going back?" 

“Well, I gotta work now, mam." 

“Suppose you had the chance to go back?" 

“Well, I don’t know, mam." 

“The last man who worked here went to night school and got 
an education." 

“Yessum." 

“What would you want to be if you had an education?" 

“I don’t know, mam," 

“Did you ever think about it?” 

“No’m." 

“You would rather work?" 

* “I reckon I woftld, mam." 

“Well, we’ll talk about that some other time. I think you’d better 
get the car for Miss Dalton now." 

“Yessum." 

He left her standing in the middle of tht^kiichen floor, exactly 
as he had found he^. He did not know justC^ojv lo take her; she 
made him feel th^i^e would judge all he diu hrJ shly but kindly. 
He had a feeling toward her that was akin to that which he held 
toward his mother. The different in ifs feelings toward Mrs. 
Dalton and his mother was that he lelt tha.t his mother wanted him 
to do the things she wanted him to do, aiM he felt that Mrs. Dab 
ton wanted him to do the things she fell th|t /?(? should Hl^^e waihliSlI 
to do. But he did not want to go to night •J|[iooL Night school was 
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all right; but he had other plans. Well, he didn't know just what 
they were right now, but he was working them out. 

The night air had grown warmer. A wind had risen. He lit a 
cigarette and unlocked, the garage; the door swung in and again 
he was surprised and pleased to see the lights spring on automati- 
cally. These jjcople’s got everything, he mused. He examined the 
car; it was a dark blue Buick, with steel spoke wheels and of a 
new make. He stc j)j)cd back (rom it and looked it over; then he 
opened the dex^r and looked at the dashboard. He was a little 
disappointed that ihc car was not su expensive as he had hoped, 
but what n lacked in price was more than made up for in color 
and style, ‘dt s a!! tigljj," he said half-aloud. He got in and backed 
it into the diivewa) and turned it round and pulled it up to the 
side door. 

“Is that you, Bigger?" 

The girl stood on the steps. 

“Yessum." 

He got out and held the rear door open for her. 

“Thank you." 

He touched us cap and wondered if it were the right thing to do. 

Is it that university-school out there on the Midway, mam?“ 

Through the rear mirror above him he saw her hesitate before 
answering. 

“Yes; that's the one." 

He pulled the car into the street and headed south, driving about 
thirty-five miles an hour. He liandled the car expertly, picking up 
speed at the beginning of each block and slowing slightly as he 
approached cacl> street intersection. 

“You drive well," she said. 

“Vessum," he said proudly. 

He w^atched hei through the rear mirror as lie drove; sne was kind 
of pretty, but ve y IV.tle. She looked like a doll in a show window: 
black eyes, white face, red lips. And she was not acting at all now 
as she had acicd when he first saw her. In fact, she had a remote 
look in her -yes ^i\aopped the car at Forty-seventh Street for a 
red light; he did not have to ^top again until he reached Fifty-first 
Stiect wlic’ c a long ]iiic#4f cars formed in front of him and a long 
line in back. Hc^ hci..* the steering w^heel lightly, waiting for the 
line to move forward. He had a keen sense of power when driving; 
tlie^feel of a car added something to him. He loved to press his 
foot against a pedal and sail along, watching others stand still, 
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seeing the asphalt road unwind under him. The lights flashed from 
red to green and he nosed the car forward. 

“Biggerl” 

*‘Yessum." 

“Turn at this corner and pull up on a side street.” 

“Here, mam?” 

“Yes; here.” 

Now, what on earth did this mean? He pulled ilu" car of! Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue and drew to a curb. He turned to look at her 
and was startled to see that she was sluing on tlie sheer edge of 
the back seat, her face some six inches from his. 

“I scare you?” she asked softly, smiling. 

“Oh, no’m,” he mumbled, bewildered. 

He watched her through the mirror. Her tiny white hands dan- 
gled over the back of the front seat and her eyes looked out vacantly. 

“I don’t know how to say what I’m going to say,” she said. 

He said nothing. There was a long silence. What in all hell did 
this girl want? A street car rumbled by. Behind him, reflected in 
the rear mirror, he saw the traffic lights flash from green to red, 
and back again. Well, whatever she was going to he wished 
she would say it and get it over. This girl was strange . vShe did the 
unexpected every minute. He waited for her to speak. She rook 
her hands from the back of the front seat and fumbled in her 
purse. 

“Cotta match?” 

“Yessum.” 

He dug a match from his vest pocket. 

“Strike it,” she said. 

He blinked. He struck the match and held the 'flame for her. 
She smoked awhile ^n silence. 

“You re not a tattle-tale, are you?” she asked with a smile. 

He opened his mouth to reply, but no w^ords came. What she 
had asked and the tone of voice in which she hac^^asked it made him 
feel that he ought to have answered in some way; but what? 

“I’m not going to the University,” she said at Hst. “But you 
can forget that. I want you to drive me to. tli"* ^ jop, But if any- 
one should ask you, then I went to tlid Univmity. see, Bigger?” 

“Yessum, it’s all right with me,” he/luuij^rtcd 

“I think I can trust you.” 

“Yessum.” 

“After all, I’m on your side.” 

Now, what did that mean? She was on his •side. What side was 
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he on? Did she mean that she liked colored people? Well, he had 
heard that about her whole family. Was she leally cra/y? How 
much did her folks know of how she acted? But if she were really 
cra/y, why did Mr. Dalton let him diive her out? 

‘‘I'm going to meet a friend of mine who’s also a friend of yours," 
she said. 

"Friend of minel" he <'ould not help exclaiming. 

"Oh, you dori’i i<now him yet," she said, laughing. 

"Oh." 

"(tO to the Outer Dii\e and then to 16 l.ake Stitpet." 
essmu." 

Mi) he ^liL was talking about the Reds? That was it! But none 
ol his IrieiuK were Reds. What was all this? If Mr. Dalton should 
?*sk him if ne had taken her to the University, he would have to 
say yes and depend upon hcT 10 back him up. But suppose Mr. 
Dalton had someone watching, someone who would tell where he 
had really taken her? He had heard that many rich people had 
detectives working for them. If only he knew whar this was all about 
he would let! much better. And she had said that she was going 
to meet someone who was a friend of his. He didn’t want to meet 
any Communists. They didn’t have any money. He felt that it was 
all right for a man to go to jail for robbery, but to go to jail for 
fooling around with Reds was bunk. Well, he would drive her; 
that was what he had been hired for. But he was going to watch 
his step in tins business. The only thing he hoped was that she 
would not make him rose his job. He pulled the car off the Outer 
Drive at Adams Street drove north on Michigan Boulevard to Lake 
Street, then headed west for two blocks, looking for number 16. 

"It’s right here, ^sigger." 

"Yessum." 

He pulled to a stop in front of a daik building. 

"Wait," she s^id, getting out of the car. 

He saw her smiling broadly at him, almost laughing. He felt that 
she knew every feeling and thought he had at that moment and he 
Uiined his ’ rad away in confusion. Goddamn tli^t womanl 

"I wcH she said. 

She :t ue I th^n turned back. 

Take u e'Asv !'u>gcr. You’ll understand it better bye and bye." 

"Ycssurii/ he soi 1 , trying to smile; but couldn’t. 

"isn’t tntre a like that, a song your people sing?" 

"Like what, 

"Well understand it better bye and bye?" 
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“Oh, yessum.” 

She was an odd girl, all right. He felt something in her over and 
above the fear she inspired in him. She responded to him as if he 
were human, as if he lived in the same world as she. And he had never 
felt that before in a white person. But wiiy? Was this some kind of 
game? The guarded feeling of freedom he had while listening to 
her was tangled with the hard fact that she was white and rich, a 
part of the world of people who told him what he could and could 
not do. 

He looked at the building into which she had gone; it was old 
and unpainted; there were no lights in the win(if)ws or doorway. 
Maybe she was meeting her sweetheart? If that was all, tl}cn things 
would straighten out. But if she had gone to meet those Com- 
munists? And what were Communists like, anyway? VV^is she one? 
What made people Communists? He remembered seeing many car- 
toons of Communists in newspapers and always they had flaming 
torches in their hands and wore beards and were trying to commit 
murder or set things on fire. People who acted that way were 
crazy. All he could recall having heaid about Communists was 
associated in his mind with darkness, old houses, people speak- 
ing in whispers, and trade unions on strike. And this was something 
like it. 

He stiffened; the door into which she had gone opened. She came 
out, followed by a young white man. They walked lo the car; but, 
instead of getting into the back seat, they came to the side of the 
car and stood, facing him. 

“Oh, Bigger, this is Jan, And Jan, this is Bigger Thomas.” 

Jan smiled broadly, then extended an open palm toward him. 
Bigger *s entire bodj tightened with suspense and dread. 

*“How are you. Bigger?” 

Bigger's right hanci gripped the steering wheel and he wondered 
if he ought to shake hands with this white man. 

“I*m fine,” he mumbled, 

Jan*s hand was still extended. Bigger’s right hand raised itself 
about three inches, then stopped in mid-air. 

“Come on and shake,” Jan said. 

Bigger extended a limp palm, mouth oprn in /.stonishment. 
He feit Jan*s fingers tighten about h^ owti. He trierl puH hi:: hand 
away, ever so gently, but Jan held on, firmly, smi liig. 

“We may as well get to know each other,” Jaii said, “I’m a friend 
of Mary’s.” 

“Yessuh,” he mumbled. ^ 

“First of all,” Jan continued, putting his foot upon the running- 
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board, “don’t say sir to me. I’ll call you Bigger and you'll call me 
Jan. That’s the way it’ll be between us. How’s that?” 

Bigger did not answer. Mary was smiling. Jan still gripped his 
hand and Bigger held his head at an oblique angle, so that he 
could, by merely shifting his eyes, look at Jan and then out into 
the street whenever he did not wish to meet Jan’s gaze. He heard 
Mary laughing softly. 

“It’s all right, Bigger,” she said. “Jan means it.” 

He flushed warm with anger. Goddam her soul to hclll Was she 
laughing at him? Were they making fun of him? What was it 
that they wanted? Why didn’t they leave him alone? He was not 
botlirring them. Yes, anything could happen with people like these, 
flis entire mind and body were painfully concentrated into a single 
sharp point of attention. He was trying desperately to understand. 
He felt foolish sitting behind the steering wheel like this and letting 
a white man hold his hand. What would people passing along the 
street think? He was very conscious of his black skin and there was 
in Iiini a prodding conviction that Jan and men like him had 
made it so that he would be conscious of that black skin. Did not 
white people despise a black skin? Then why was Jan doing this? 
Why was Mary standing there so eagerly, with shining eyes? What 
could they get out of this? Maybe they did not despise him? But 
they made him feel his black skin by just standing there looking 
at him, one hc^'ding his hand and the other smiling. He felt he 
had no physical exist e ice at all right then; he was something he 
hated, the badge of shame which he knew was attached to a black 
skin. It was a shadowv region, a No Man’s Land, the ground that 
separated the white world from the black that he stood upon. He 
felt naked, transparent; he felt that this white ijian, having helped 
to put him down, hax ing helped to deform him, held him up now 
to look at liim and be amused. At that moment he felt toward 
Mary and Jan a dumb, cold, and inarticulate hate. 

“Let me drive awhile,” Jan said, letting go of his hand and open- 
ing the door. 

Bigger looked at Mary. She came forward and touched his arm. 

“It's all ii^dit, Bigger,” she said. 

He tinned i ^ die scat to gefoxit, but Jan stopped him. 

“No; stay ir move over.” 

He slid < ver aTi I Jan took his place at the wheel. He was still 
feeling his hand iilrangely; It seemed that the pressure of Jan's 
fingers 4||^d lelt jaifi indelible imprint. Mary was getting into the 
front scat, too. 

“Move over, Bigger,” she said. 
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He moved closer to Jan. Mary pushed herself in. wedging tightly 
between him and the outer door of the car. There were white 
people to either side of him; he was sitting between two vast white 
looming walls. Never in his life had he been so close to a white 
woman. He smelt the odor of her hair and felt the soft pressure of 
her thigh against his own. Jan headed the car back to the Outer 
Drive, weaving in and out of the line of tiaffic. Soon they w^ere 
speeding along the lake front, past a huge flat sheet of dully gleam- 
ing water. The sky was heavy with snow^ clouds and the wind was 
blowing strong. 

“Isn't it glorious tonight?” she asked. 

“Cod, yesi” Jan said. 

Bigger listened to the tone of their voices, to their strange ac- 
cents, to the exuberant phrases that flowed so freely from their 
lips. 

“That skyl” 

“And that waterl” 

“It's so beautiful it makes you ache just to look at it,” said Mary. 

“This is a beautiful world. Bigger,” Jan said, turning to him. 
“Look at that skylinel” 

Bigger looked without turning his head; he just rolled his eyes. 
Stretching to one side of him was a vast swe^'p of tall buildings 
flecked with tiny squares of yellow light. 

“We'll own all that some day, Bigger,” Jan said with a wave of 
his hand. “After the revolution it'll be oun. Btii well have to fight 
for it. What a world to win. Bigger! And when that day comes, 
things’ll be different. There'll be no white and no black; there’ll 
be no rich and no poor.” 

•Bigger said notlWng. The car whirred along. 

“We seem strange to you, don't we. Bigger?” Mary asked. 

“Oh, no'm,” he breathed softly, knowing that she did not believe 
him, but finding it impossible to answer her in any other way. 

His arms and legs were aching from being cramj^ed into so small 
a space, but he dared not move. He knew that they would not have 
cared if he had made himself more comfortable, but his moving 
would ha^e called attention to himself and his black !^dy. And he 
did not want that. These people foade liim feel thiags he did not 
want to feel. If he were white, if he were like jin, it would have 
been different. But he was black. So he sat still, ins ?:ms and legs 
aching. y 

“Say, Bigger,” asked Jan, “where can we get a’ good m||i toh the 
South Side?” 

“Well,” Bigger said, reflectively. 
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"We want to go to a real place,” Mary said, turning to him gayly. 

"You want to go to a night club?” Bigger asked in a tone that 
ifidicated that he was simply mentioning names and not recommend- 
ing places to go. 

"No; we want to eat.” 

"Look, Bigger. We want one of those places where colored people 
eat, not one of those sliow places.” 

What did these people want? When he answered his voice was 
neutral and toneless. 

"Well, there^s Ernie’s Kitchen Shack. . . 

"That so>inds goodl” 

"Lei’s go there, Jan,” Mary said. 

"O.K.,” Jan said. "Where is it?” 

"It’s at Fortv-seventh Street and Indiana,” Bigger told them. 

Jan swung the car off the Outer Drive at Thirty-first Street and 
drove westward to Indiana Avenue. Bigger wanted Jan to drive 
faster, so that they could reach Ernie’s Kitchen Shack in the short- 
est possible time. That would allow him a chance to sit in the car 
and stretch out his cramped and aching legs while they ate. Jan 
turned onto Indiana Avenue and headed south. Bigger wondered 
what Jack and Gus and G. H. would say if they saw him sitting 
between two white people in a car like this. They would tease 
him about such a thing as long as they could remember it. He felt 
Mary turn in her seat. Sne placed her hand on his arm. 

"You know Bigger, 1 vc long wanted to go into those houses,” 
she said, pointing to the tall, dark apartment buildings looming 
to either side of the r "and just see how your people live. You 
know what I mean? I ^ e been to England, France and Mexico, but 
I don’t know hov people live ten blocks fromi me. We know •so 
little about each other. I just want to see, I want to know these 
people. Never in my life have I been inside of a Negro home. Yet 
they must live like we live. They’re human. . . . There are tw’^elve 
million of them. . . . They live in our country. ... In the same 
city wnth us. . . .” her voice trailed off wistfully. 

There was silence. The car sped through the Black Belt, past 
tall baildings holding black life. Bigger knew that they were think- 
ing of bis life and the life of His people. Suddenly he wanted to 
seize some neav^v ,cbject in his hand and ^ip it with all the strength 
of his bod) u* iti some strange way rise up and stand in naked 
space above speeding car and with one final blow blot it out— 

with him§ell them in it. His heart was beating fast and he 
struggled lAo co^.rol his breath. This thing was getting the better 
of him; h[^ felt' that he should not give way to his feelings like this. 
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But he could not help it. Why didn’t they leave him alone? What 
had he done to them? What good could they get out of sitting here 
making him feel so miserable? 

'’Tell me where it is. Bigger,” Jan said. 

"Yessuh.” 

Bigger looked out and saw that they were at Forty-sixth Street. 

"It’s at the end of the next block, suh.” 

"Can I park along here somewhere?” 

"Oh; yessuh.” 

"Bigger, please\ Don’t say sir to me. ... I don’t like it. You’re 
a man just like I am; I’m no better than you. Maybe other white 
men like it. But I don’t. Look, Bigger. . . .” 

"Yes. . . .” Bigger paused, swallowed, and looked down at his 
black hands. "O.K.,” he mumbled, hoping that they did not hear the 
choke in his voice. 

"You see. Bigger. . . Jan began. 

Mary reached her hand round back of Bigger and touched Jan’s 
shoulder. 

"Let’s get out,” she said hurriedly. 

Jan pulled the car to the curb and opened the door and stepped 
out. Bigger slipped behind the steering wheel again, glad to have 
room at last for his arms and legs. Mary got out of the other door. 
Now, he could get some rest. So intensely taker up was he with his 
own immediate sensations, that he did not look up until he felt 
something strange in the long silence. When he did look he saw, 
in a split second of time, Mary turn her eyes away from his face. 
She was looking at Jan and Jan was looking at her. I'here was no 
mistaking the meaning of the look in xLvir eyes. To Bigger it 
\^as plainly a bev^ildercd and questioning Irok, a look that asked: 
What on earth is wrong with him? Bigger s teeth clamped tight 
and he stared straight before him. 

"Aren’t you coming with us. Bigger?” Mary asked in a sweet 
tone that made him want to leap at her. 

The people in Ernie’s Kitchen Shack knew him and he did not 
want them to see hirifi with these white people. He knew that if he 
went in they would ask one another: Who* re them white folks 
Bigger*s hanging around with? 

"I— I. ... I don’t want to go fiL , . ." he \vhispered bi^eath- 
lessly. 

"Aren’t you hungry?” Jan asked. 

"Naw; I ain’t hungry.” 

Jan and Mary came close to the car. 
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'*Come and sit with us anyhow/' Jan said. 

**L . . . I. . . Bigger stammered. 

“It'll be all right/' Mary said. 

“I can stay here. Somebody has to watch the car/' he said. 

“Oh, to hell with the carl” Mary said. “Come on in." 

“I don't want to cal/’ Bigger said stubbornly, 

“Well/' Jan sighed, “If that’s the way you feel about it, we won't 
go in/’ 

Bigger felt traj^ped Oh, Goddamn! He saw in a flash that he 
could liavc made all ol this very easy if he had simply acted from 
the beginning as if they were doing injthing unusual. But he did not 
tinder stand them; he distrusted them, really hated them. He was 
puzzled as to why lliey were treating him this way. But, after all, 
this was his job and it was just as painful to sit here and let them 
stare at bin? as it was to go in. 

“O K.,” h(‘ mumbled angrily. 

He got out and slammed the door. Mary came close to him and 
caught his arm. He stared at her in a long silence; it was the first 
time he had ever looked directly at her, and he was able to do so 
only because he was angry, 

“Bigger,” she said, “you don't have to come in unless you really 
want to. Please, don't think. . , . Oh, Bigger. . , . We’re not try- 
ing to make you feel badly. . . .” 

Her voice sio})ped. la the dim light of the street lamp Bigger 
saw her eyes ( loud and her lips tremble. She swayed against the car. 
He stc])pc‘d backwaid, as though she were contaminated with an 
invisible contagioji. Jan slipped his arm about her waist, supporting 
her. Bigger beard lu'r sob softly. Good Godl He had a wild im- 
pulse lo Uirn ai.ound au^l ',valk away. He felt ensnared in a tangle 
of deep shadows, shadows rs black as the night that stretched above 
his head. TJic wii he had ac'ed had made her cry, and yet the way 
she had acted had made him feel that he had to act as he had 
toward her. In his lehuions with her he felt that he was riding a 
seesaw; nc\(r were they on a common level; either he or she was 
uj) in the air. Mary dried licr eyes and Jan whispered something 
to her. Bigger wondered what he could say to his mother, or the 
relief, or Mr. Dal ion, if lu^ left them. They would be sure to ask 
why he had v/alkcd off his job, and he would not be able to tell. 

“I'm all right, now, Jan/' he heard Mary say. “I’m sorry. I'm 
just a fool, / \^]jj)ose. ... I acted a ninny.” She lifted her eyes 
to Bigger. “Doidi mind me, Bigger. I'm just silly, I guess. . . .” 

He said nothing. 
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“Come on, Bigger,” Jan said in a voice that sought to cover up 
everything. “Let's eat.” 

Jan caught his arm and tried to pull him forward, but Bigger 
hung back. Jan and Mary walked toward the entrance oi the caW 
and Bigger followed, confused and resentful. Jan went to a small 
table near a wall. 

“Sit down, Bigger.” 

Bigger sat. Jan and Maiy sat in front ol In’m. 

“You like fried chicken?” Jan asked. 

“Yessuh,” lie whispered. 

He scratched his head. IIow on earth could he learn not to say 
yessuh and yessum to wliite peoj)le in one night wlr n 1 k‘ Iiad been 
saying it all his life long? He looked belore him in such a way that 
his eyes would not meet theirs. The waitress caiiu' and Jan oidcTcd 
three beers and three poitions of fried chicken. 

“Hi, Biggcrl” 

He turned and saw Jack waving at him, but staring at Jan and 
Mary. He waved a stiff palm in ret inn. Goddamn I Jack walkc'd 
away hurriedly. Cautiously, Bigger looked round; the waitresses and 
several people at other tables were staring at him. 'J'hey all knew 
him and he knew that they were wondering as he would have 
wondered if he had been in their jdaces. Mary touchc'd iris arm. 

“Have you ever been here before. Bigger?” 

He groped for neutral words, words that would lOnvey informa- 
tion but not indicate any shade of his own /"‘dings. 

“A few times.” 

“It's very nice,” Mary said. 

Somebody put a nickel in an automatic phonograph and they 
listened to lire music. Then Bigger felt a oid grab.his shoulder. 

* “Hi, Bigger I WRerc you been?” 

He looked up and saw Bessie laughing in his f.T 

“Hi,” he said gruffly. 

“Oh, 'sense me. I didn't know you had company,” she said, walk- 
ing away with her eyes upon Jan and Mary. 

“Tell her to come pver, Bigger/' Mary said. 

Bessie had gone to a far table and was sitting with another girl. 

“She's over there now/' Bigger said, 

The waitress brought the beer add chicken. 

“This is simply grand!” Mary exclaimed. 

“You got something there,” Jan said, looking I'vggcr. “Did I 
say that right. Bigger?” 

Bigger hesitated. 
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“That’s the way they say it,” he spoke flatly. 

Jan and Mary were eating. Bigger picked up a piece o£ chicken 
and bit it. When he tried to chew he found his mouth dry. It seemed 
that the very organic functions of his body had altered; and when 
he realized why, when he understood the cause, he could nor chew 
the food. After two or three bites, he stopped and sipped his beer. 
“Eat your chicken,” Mary said. “It’s goodi” 

“I ain’t hungry,” he mumbled. 

“Want some more beer?” Jan asked after a long silence. 

Maybe if he got a little drunk it would help him. 

“I don’t mind,” he said. 

Jan ordered another round. 

“Do they keep anything stronger than beer here?” Jan asked. 
“They got anything you want,” Bigger said. 

Jan ordered a fifth of rum and poured a round. Bigger felt the 
liquor warming him. After a second drink Jan began to talk. 

“Where weie you born. Bigger?” 

“In the South.” 

“Whereabouts?” 

“Mississip})i.” 

“How far did you go in school?” 

“To the eighth t^ade.” 

“Why did you stop?” 

“No money,” 

“Did you go to school in the North or South?’' 

“Mostly in the South 1 went two years up here.” 

“How long have you bi.e'^i in Chicago?” 

“Oh, about live years.” 

“You like it liere?” 

“It'll do,” 

“You live wall your jx'ople?” 

‘ My mothci, biotlu t, and sister.” 

“When^’s your father?” 

“Dead.” 

“How long ago was that?” 

“He got killed in a riot when I was a kid— in the South.” 

There was silent:c. llie rut^ was helping Bigger. 

“And what was done about it?” Jan asked. 

“Nothing, far ns I know.” 

“How do you feel about it?” 

“I don’t know.’' 

“Listen, Bigger, that’s what we want to stop. That’s what wc 
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Communists are fighting. We want to stop people from treating 
others that way. I’m a member of the Party. Mary sympathizes. Don’t 
you think if we got together we could stop things like that?” 

“1 don’t know,” Bigger said; he was feeling the rum rising to his 
head. “There’s a lot of white people in tlic world,” 

“You’ve read about the Scottsboro boys?” 

“I heard about ’em.” 

“Don’t you think we did a good job in helping to kcc]) ’em from 
killing those boys?” 

“It was all right.” 

“You know. Bigger,” said Mary, “we’d like to be friends of yours.” 

He said nothing. He drained his glass and Jan poured another 
round. He was getting drunk enough to look straight at them now. 
Mary was smiling at him. 

“You’ll get used to us,” she said. 

Jan stoppered the bottle of rum. 

“We’d better go,” he said. 

“Yes,” Mary said, “Oh, Bigger, I’m going to Detroit at nine in 
the morning and I want you to take my small trunk down to the 
station. Tell father and he’ll let you make up your time. You better 
come for the trunk at eight-thirty.” 

“I’ll take it down.” 

Jan paid the bill and they went back to the car. Bigger got 
behind the steering wheel. He was feeling gv,od. Jan and Mary got 
into the back seat. As Bigger drove he saw her resting in Jan’s 
arms. 

“Drive around in the park awhile, wii) you. Bigger?” 

“O.K.” 

^Hc turned into Washington Park and j:>uUed Mhc car slowly 
round and round tfie long gradual curves. Now and then lie watched 
Jan kiss Mary in the reflection of the rear mirror above his head. 

“You got a girl. Bigger?” Mary asked. 

“I got a girl,” he said. 

“I’d like to meet her some time.” 

He did not answer. Mary’s eyes stared dreamily before her, as if 
she were planning future things to do. Then she turned to Jan and 
laid her hand tenderly upon his arm 

“How 'sVas the demonstration?” 

“Pretty good. But the cops arrested three comrade?. 

“Who were they?” 

“A Y. C. L.-er and two Negro women. Oh, by the way, Mary. 
We need money for bail badly.” 
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“How much?" 

“Tlircc thousand.” 

“ril mail you a check.” 

“Swell.” 

“Did )oii Tvork hard today?” 

“Yf'ah. 1 was ai a meetinf> until three this morning. Max and Tve 
been trying to laisc^ hail Tiioiiey all day today.” 

“Max is a daihng, isn’t lie?” 

“Tie’s OIK' of the liest lawyers we’ve got.” 

Bigg('T lisieiKd; lie knew that they were talking Communism and 
he tried to understand. lUit he couldn’t. 

“fan.” 

“Yes, honey.” 

“I’m (oniing out of school this spring and I’m going to join the 
Part).” 

you le a l^rick!” 

“But I’ll have to lie careful.” 

“Say, how’s about your working with me, in the office?” 

“No, I uant to woik among Negroes. That’s where people are 
needed. It serins as though they’ve been pushed out of everything.” 

“'Fhat’s tine.” 

“VVlien I sc( nhat they’ve done to those people, it makes me so 
mad. . . 

“Yes; it’s awlid.” 

“And 1 ](el so helfdev and useless. I want to do something,” 

“1 knew Jl along y \i come through.” 

“Say, fan, do y(>n know many Negroes? I want tcj meet some.” 

“I don’t ki ow^ any ,ei) well. But you’ll meet them when you’re in 
the Parly.” • ^ 

“They have so mn h e777otionI What a people! 11 we could ever 
get them going ...” 

“We can’t have a levoliitioii withoiu ’em,” Jan said. “They’ve got 
to be ojgani/(‘d. rhe)’vc got spirit. They’ll give the Paiiy something 
it needs ” 

“And ihcir songs— the ‘spirituals! Aren’t they marvelous?” Bigger 
saw lur tiiin to him. “Sa), Bigger, can you sing?” 

“1 can’t sing,” he said. 

“Aw, Bigger/ slie said, pouting. She tilted her head,* closed her 
eyes and opened lici mouth. 

“.Vremg lozv, chariot, 

Coming jer to carry me home, . , 
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Jan joined in and Bigger smiled derisively. Hell, that ain't the 
tunc, he thought. 

“Come on, Bigger, and help ns sing it," Jan said. 

“I can't sing," he 'said again. 

They were silent. The car purred along. Then he heard Jan speak- 
ing in low tones. 

"Where's the bottle?” 

"Right here." 

"I want a sip." 

"I'll take one, too, honey." 

"Going heavy tonight, ain’t you?" 

"About as heavy as you." 

They laughed. Bigger drove in silence. He heard the faint, musical 
gurgle of liquor, 

"Jan!" • 

"What?" 

"That was a big sip!" 

"Here; you get even." 

Through the rear mirror he saw her tilt the bottle and drink. 

"Maybe Bigger wants another one, Jan. Ask him." 

"Oh, say, Bigger! Here; take a swig!" 

He slowed the car and reached back for the boalc; he tilted it 
twice, taking two huge swallows. 

"Woooow!" Mary laughed. 

"You took a swig, all right," Jan said. 

Bigger wiped his mouth with the back of hio hand anc continued 
driving slowly through the dark park. Now and then he heard 
the half-empty bottle of rum gurgling. T icy getting plastered, he 
thought, feeling tli« effect of the rum creeping outward to his fin- 
gers and upward to his lips. Presently, he heaid Mary giggle. Hell, 
she's plastered already! The car rolled slowly round and round 
the sloping curves. The rum’s soft heat was spreading fanwise out 
from his stomach, engulfing his whole body. He was not driving; 
lie was simply sitting and floating along smoothly through dark- 
ness. His hands rested lightly on the steering wheel and 'his body 
slouched lazily down in the seat. He looked at the mirror; they 
were drinking again. They plastered, all right, he thought. He pulled 
the car softly round the curves, looking at the road before him one 
second and up at the mirror the next. He heard Jan whispering; 
then he b^ard them both sigh. His lips were numb. I’m almost 
drunk, he thought. His sense of the city and park fell away;^ he was 
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floating in the car and Jan and Mary swere in back, kissing. A long 
time passed. 

one o'clock, honey,” Mary said. “I better go in.” 

“O.K. But let’s drive a little more. It’s great here.” 

“Father says I'm a bad girl.'' 

“I'm sorry, darling." 

“I’ll call you in the morning before I go.” 

“Sure. What time?" 

“About eight-thirty.” 

“Goc, but I hate to sec you go to Detroit.” 

“1 hate to go too. But I got to. You sec, honey, I got to make up 
for being bad with you down in Florida. I got to do what Mother 
and Father say for awliile." 

“T hate to see you go just the same.” 

“I’ll be back in a couple of days.” 

“A couple of days is a long time.” 

“You’re silly, but you’re sweet,” she said, laughing and kissing him. 

“You better drive on, Bigger,” Jan called. 

Bigger drove out of the park onto Cottage Grove Avenue and 
headed north. The city streets were empty and quiet and dark and 
the tires of the car liummed oyer the asphalt. When he reached Forty- 
sixth Street, a block from the Dalton home, he heard a street car 
rumbling faintly behind him, far down the avenue. 

“Here comes my tar,” Jan said, turning to peer through the rear 
window\ 

“Oh, gee honey 1” Mary said. “You’ve got such a long way to go. 
If I had the ii7ne, I’d ride you home. But I’ve been out so late as it 
is that Mama’s going to be suspicious.” 

“Don’t woiT)v -’ll be all right.” 

“Oh, say! Let Bigger drive you home.” 

“Nonscnsel Why should he drive me all that distance this time of 
morning?" 

‘Then you'd better take this car, honey.” 

“No. ril see you home first.” 

“But, hrniey, the cars run only every half hour when it's late like 
diis." Mary said. “You’ll get ill, waiting out here in the cold. Look, 
you take Uiis car. I’ll get home all right. It's only a block. . . .” 

“Arc you sure you’ll be all right?” 

“Of course. I’m in sight of home now. There; see. . . 

Through the rear mirror Bigger saw her pointing to the Dalton 
home. 

“O.K.," Jan said. “You’d better stop here and let me off, Bigger.” 

He stripped the car. Bigger heai:^ them speak in whispers. 
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"Good-bye, Jan." 

"Good-bye, honc) 

"ril call you tomorro\y 

"Sure." 

Jan stood at the front door of the car and held out his palm. Bigger 
shook timidly. 

" "It’s been great meeting you, Bigger," Jan said. 

"O.K.," Bigger mumbled. 

"I’m damn glad I know you. Look. Have another drink." 

Bigger took a big swallow. 

"You better give me one, too, Jan. It’ll make me sleep," Mary said. 

"You’re sure you haven’t had enough?" 

"Aw, come on, honey." 

She got out of the car and stood on the curb, Jan gave her the bottle 
and she tilted it. 

"Whoal" Jan said. 

"What’s tiie matter?" 

"I don’t want you to pass out." 

"I can hold it." 

Jan tilted the bottle and emptied it, then laid it in the gutter. He 
fumbled clumsily in his pockets for something. Hw* swayed; he was 
drunk. 

"You lose something, honey?" Mary lisped; she, too, was drunk. 

"Naw; I got some stuff here I want Bigger to read. Listen, Bigger, 
I got some pamphlets here, I want you to read 'tm, see?" 

Bigger held out his hand and received a small batch ol booklets. 

"O.K." 

"I really want you to read ’em, now. We’ll nave a talk ’bout 'em 
in*a coiipla days .#. ." His speech was thick. 

‘I’ll read 'em," Bigger said, stifling a yawn and sfufling the book- 
lets into his pocket. 

‘M'll see that he reads 'em," Mary said. 

Jan kissed her again. Bigger heard the Loop-bound car rumbling 
forward. 

"Well, good-bye," he said. 

"Goo’-bye, honey," Mary said. "I'm gonna ride up front with 
Bigger." 

She got into the front seat. The street car clanged to a stop. Jan 
swung onto it and it started north. Bigger drove toward Dfcxel 
Boulevaid. Mary slumped down in the seat and sighed. Her legs 
sprawled wide apart. The car rolled along. Bigger 's head was spin- 
ning. . ^ 

"You're very' nice, Bigger," she said. 
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He looked ar Iier. Her face was pasty white. Her eyes were glassy. 
She was very drunk. 

'‘1 don't know," he said. 

"My! Bui you say the funniest things," she giggled. 

"Maybe," he said. ^ 

She leaned her he ad on his shoulder. 

"You don't mind, do you?" 

"I don’t mind." 

"You know, lor thrrr hours you haven't said yes or no,** 

She doubled up wiih laughter. He tightened with hate. Again she 
was looking inside ol him and he did not like it. She sat up and 
dabbed at hei eyes with a handkerchiel. He kept his eyes straight in 
front ol him and swung tlie car into the driveway and brought it to 
a stop, lie got out and opened the door. She did not move. Her eyes 
wcitc closed. 

"We’ie Iktc," he said. 

She tii(‘d to get up and slipped back into the scat. 

"Aw, shucks!" 

She’s drunk, really diunk. Bigger thought. She stretched out her 
hand. 

"Here; gimmi a lift. I'm wobbly. . . ." 

She was leMing on the small of her back and her dress was pulled 
up so far that he could see where her stdfckings ended on her thighs. 
He stood looking at lier for a moment; she raised her eyes and looked 
at him. She lauglK cl. 

"Help me, lh| get I’m stuck." 

He hcl])c»l lie and his hands felt the softness of her body as she 
stepped to the giound. Her dark eyes looked at him feverishly from 
deep sockc'ts. Her liair was in his face, filling him with its scent. He 
gritted his teeth, feeling a little diz/y. 

"Where’s my hat? 1 dro{)ped it shomewhere. . . 

She swayed as she sjioke and lie tiglxtened his arms about her, 
holding her u]>. He looked round; her hat was lying on the running 
lioard. 

"Here it " he said. 

As he picked it up he wondered what a white man would think 
sc'eing him lu^rc with her like this. Suppose old man Dalton saw him 
now? Appreheirsivcly, he looked up at the big Jiousc. It was dark 
and silent. 

"Well," Mary sighed. "I suppose I better go to bed. . , 

He turned her loose, but had to catcli her again to keep her off 
the pn\cDu‘nt. He led her to flic stcps, 

"Caii^ou iriake il.^ 
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She looked at him as though she had been challenged. 

“Sure. Turn me loose. . • 

He took his arm from her and she mounted the steps firmly and 
then stumbled loudly on the wooden porch. Bigger made a move 
toward her, but stopped, his hands outstretched, frozen with fear. 
Good God, she'll wake up everybodyl She was half-bent over, resting 
on one knee and one hand, looking back at him in amused astonish- 
ment. That girl’s crazyl She pulled up and walked slowly back down 
the steps, holding onto the railing. She swayed before him, smiling, 

“I sure am drunk. . . 

He watched her with a mingled feeling of helplessness, admira- 
tion, and hate. If her father saw him here with her now, his job would 
be over. But she was beautiful, slender, with an air that made him 
feel that she did not hate him with the hate of other white people. 
But, for all of that, she was white and he hated her. Slie closed her 
eyes slowly, then opened them; she was trying desperately to take 
hold of herself. Since she was not able to get to her room alone, 
ought he to call Mr. Dalton or Peggy? Naw. . . . That would betray 
her. And, too, in spite of his hate for her, he was excited standing 
here watching her like this. Her eyes closed again and she swayed 
toward him. He caught her. 

“I’d better help you," he said. 

“Let’s go the back way, Bigger. I’ll stumble sure as Iicll .... and 
wake up everybody .... If we go up the front. . . 

Her feet dragged on the concrete as be lt d her to the basement. 
He switched on the light, supporting her with his free hand, 

“I didn’t know I was sho drunk," she mumbled, 

He led her slowly up the narrow stairs to the kitchen door, his 
hayd circling her \^aist and the tips of his fingers feeling the soft 
swelling of her breasts. Eadi second she was leaning more heavily 
against him. , 

“Try to stand up," he whispered fiercely as they reached the kitchen 
door. 

He was thinking that perhaps Mrs. Dalton was standing in flowing 
white and staring with stony blind eyes in the middle of the floor, as 
she had been wheh. he had come for the glass of water, tie eased 
the door back and looke^r. Xhe kitchen was empty and dark, save 
for a faint blue hazy light that seeped through a window from the 
winter sky. 

"Come on." 

She pulled heavily on him, her arm about, his neck. He, pushed 
the door in and tdok a step inside, aiwt stopped, waiting, l:jsieiung. 
He felt her hair brush his lips«. Mis skin glowed warm and hisjEnuscles 
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flexed; he looked at her face in the dim light, his senses drunk with 
the odor of her hair and skin. He stood for a moment, then whispered 
in excitement and fear: 

“Come on; you got to get to your room.” 

He led lier out ol the kite lien into the hallway; he had to walk her 
a step at a time. The hall w^as empty and dark; slowly he half- 
walked and half-dragged her to the back stairs. Again he hated her; 
he shook her. 

“(]omc on; wake npl” 

She did not mo\c or open her eyes; finally she mumbled some- 
thing and swayed limjily His fingers felt the soft curves of her body 
and he was still, looking at her, enveloped in a sense of physical 
elation. 7 his little bitJiI he thought. Her lace was touching Jiis. lie 
turned her louiid and began to mount the stcj>s, one by one. He 
beard a slight creaking and stopped. He lookeci, straining his eyes 
in the gloom. But theie was no one. When he got to the top of the 
steps she was completely limp and was still trying to mumble some- 
thing. Goddamn! He could move her only by lilting her bodily. 
He taught her in his arms and carried her down the hall, then j)aused. 
Which was her dooi? Goddamn! 

“Where’s your room?” he whispered. 

She did not answer. Was she completely out? He could not leave 
her here; if lu took his hands from her she would sink to the floor 
and lie there all night. He shook her hard, speaking as loudly as 
he dared. 

“Where’s your room?” 

Momentarily, 5>he roused herself and looked at him with blank 
eyes. 

“Where’s your "o »m?” he asked again. ^ ^ 

She rolled her c'yes toward a door. He got her as far as the door 
and stO})ped. Was this really her room? Was she too drunk to know? 
Suppose he opened the door to Mr. and Mrs. Dalton’s room? Well, 
all they could do was fire him. It wasn’t his fault that she was drunk. 
He (elt strange, jiossesscd, or as if he were acting upon a stage in 
front of a crowd of jieojilc. Carefully, he freed one hand and turned 
the knob of the door. He waited; nothing happened. He pushed the 
door m quietly; the room was dark and silent. He felt along the 
wall with his fingers for the electric switch and could not find it. He 
stood, holding her in hi® arms, fearful, in doubt. His eyes were 
growing used to the darkness and a little light seeped into the room 
from the wuntcr sky ihroiig]|;t a. window. At the far end of the room 
made out the sliadqwy form of a white bed. He lifted her and 
brough^t her into tlic room and closed the door softly. 
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**Here; wake up, now." 

He tried to stand her on her feet and found her weak as jelly. He 
held her in his arms again, listening in th.e darkness. His senses 
reeled from the scent of her hair and skin. She was much smaller 
than Bessie, his girl, but much softer. Flei face was buried in his 
shoulder; his arms lightened about her. Her face turned slowly and 
he held his face still, waiting for her face to come round, in front 
of his. Then hc'r head leaned backward, slowly, gently; it was as 
though she had given up. Her lips, faintly moist in the ha/y blue 
liglit, were parted and he saw the furtive glints of her white teeth. 
Her eyes were closed. FIc stared at her dim lace, the forehead capped 
with curly black hair. He cased his hand, the fingers spread wide, 
up the center of her back and her face came toward him and her 
lips touched his, like something he had imagined, lie stood her on 
her feet and she swayed against him. 

He lifted her and laid her on the bed. Something urged him to 
leave at once, but he leaned over her, excited, looking at her face 
in the dim light, not wanting to take his hands Inun her breasts. 
She tossed and mumbled sleepily. He tightened his fingers on her 
breasts, kissing her again, feeling her move toward him. He was 
aware only of her body now; his lips trembled. "I'hcn he stiffened. 
The door behind him had creaked. 

He turned and a hysterical terror seized him, as though he were 
falling from a great height in a dream. A wliite blur was standing 
by the door, silent, ghostlike. It filled his eyes and gripped his body. 
It was Mrs. Dalton. He wanted to knock her out of his way and bolt 
from the room. 

“Mary I" she spoke softly, questioningly. 

^Bigger held his J^rcath, Mary mumbled aga^i; he bent over her, 
his fists clenched in fear. He knew that Mrs. Dalton could not see 
him; but he knew that if Mary spoke she would come to the side of 
the bed and discover him, touch him. He waited tensely, afraid to 
to move for fear of bumping into something in the dark and betraying 
his presence. 

“Mary!" 

He felt Mary trying to rise and quickly he pushed her head back to 
the pillow. 

“She must be asleep,” Mrs. D^ton mumbled. 

He wanted to move from the bed, but was afraid he would stumble 
over something and Mrs. Dalton would hear him, would know that 
someone besides Mary was in the rponfi Frenzy dominated- him. He 
held his hand over her mouth and his head was cocked at att ang|| 
that enabled him to see Mary and Mrs. Dalton by merely/|[t)ii£ting 
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his eyes. Mary mumbled and tried to rise again. Frantically, he 
caught a corner of the pillow and brought it to her lips. He had to 
stop her from mumbling, or he would be caught. Mrs. Dalton was 
moving slowly toward him and he grew tight and full, as though 
about to explode. Mary's fingernails tore at his hands and he caught 
the pillow and covered her entire face with it, firmly. Mary's body 
surged upward and he j^ushcd downward upon the pillow with all 
of his weight, determined that she must not move or make any 
sound that would betray him. His eyes were filled with the white 
blur moving toward him in the shadows of the room. Again Mary's 
body heaved and he held the pillow in a grip that took all of his 
strength. For a long time he felt the sharp pain of her fingernails 
biting into his wrists. I he white blur was still. 

“Mary? Is that you?" 

He clenched his teeth and held his breath, intimidated to the 
coTO by the awesome while blur floating toward him. His muscles 
flexed taut as steel and he jiressed the pillow, feeling the bed give 
slowly, evenly, but silently. Then suddenly her fingernails did not 
bile into his wrists. Mary’s fingers loosened. He did not feel her 
surging and heaving against him. Her body was still. 

“Mary! Is that you?'" 

He could see Mrs. Dalton plainly now. As he took his hands from 
the pillow he heard a long slow sigh go up from the bed into the 
air of the darkened room, a sigh which afterwards, when he remem- 
bered it, seemed final, irrevocable. 

“Maryl Are you ill?" 

He stood u[). With each of her movements toward the bed his 
body made a movement to match hers, away from her, his feet not 
lifting themselvds from the floor, but sliding soft]*y and silently o\^r 
the smooth deep rug, his muscles flexed so taut they ached. Mrs. 
Dalton now stood over the bed. Her hands reached out and touched 
Mai y. 

"Mnryl Are you asleej^? I heard you moving about. . . ." 

Mrs. l)altc)n straightened suddenly and took a quick step back, 

“You‘re dead clrunkl You stink with whiskcyl" 

She stood silently in the hazy blue light, then slic knelt at the 
side of tlic bed. Bigger heard her whispering. She’s praying, he 
thought in ama/enicnt and the words echoed in his mind as though 
someone had sjx)ken them aloud. Finally, Mrs. Dalton stood up and 
her face lilted to that upward angle at which she always held it. He 
waited, his t(‘eth damped, his fists- clenched. She moved slowly toward 
the . door; he could scarcely see her now. The door, creaked; then 
silence. 
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He relaxed and sank to the floor, his breath going in a long gasp. 
He was weak and wet with sweat. He stayed crouched and bent, 
hearing the sound of his breathing filling the darkness. Gradually, 
the intensity of his sensations subsided and he was aware of the 
room. He felt that he had been in the grip of a weird s})eU and 
was now free. The fingertips of his right hand were pressed deeply 
into the soft fibers of the rug and his whole body vibrated from the 
wild pounding of his heart. He had to get out of the room, and 
quickly. Suppose that had been Mr. Dalton? His escape had been 
narrow enough, as it was. 

He stood and listened. Mrs. Dalton might be out there in the 
hallway. How could he get out of the room? He all but shuddered 
with the intensity of his loathing for this house and all it had made 
him feel since he had first come into it. He reached his hand 
behind him and touched the wall; he was glad to have something 
solid at his back. He looked at the shadowy bed and remembered 
Mary as some person he had not seen in a long time. She was still 
there. Had he hurt her? He went to the bed and stood over her; 
her face lav sideways on the pillow. His hand moved toward her, 
but stopped in mid-air. He blinked his eyes and stared at Mary's 
face; it was darker than when he had first bent over her. Her mouth 
was open and her eyes bulged glassily. Her bosom, her bosom, her— 
her bosom was not moving! He could not hear her breath corning 
and going now as lie had when he had first brought her into the 
room! He bent and moved her head with his hand and found that 
she was relaxed and limp. He snatched his hand away. Thought and 
feeling were balked in him; there was something he was trying to 
tell himself, desperately, but could not. Then, conv ilsively, he sucked 
hiS breath in and*huge words formed slowly, ringing in his cars: 
She's dead. ... 

The reality of the room fell from him; the vast city of white people 
that sprawled outside took its place. She was dead and he had killed 
her. He was a murderer, a Negro murderer, a black murderer. He had 
killed a wTite woman. He had to get away from here. Mrs. Dalton 
had been in the room while he wa^ there, but she liad not known it. 
But, had she? No! Yes! Maybe she had gone for help? No. If she had 
known she would have screamed. She didn’t know. He had to sli]) out 
of the hoiisc. Yes. He could go home to jbed and tomorrow he could 
tell them that he had driven Mary home and had left her at tlie side 
door. 

In the darkness his fear made live in him an element which hH 
reckoned with as “them," He had to construct a, case for “thcaal" 
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But, Jan! Oh, . . . Jan would give him away. When it was found 
that she was dead Jan would say that he had left them together in the 
car at Forty-sixth Street and Cottage Grove Avenue. But he would 
tell them that that was not true. And, after all, was not Jan a Red? 
Was not his word as good as Jan’s? He would say that Jan had come 
home with them. No one must know that he was the last person who 
had been with her. 

Fingerj)rintsl He had read about them in magazines. His finger- 
prints would give him away, surely I They could prove that he had 
been inside of her roomi But suppose he told them that he had come 
to get the trunk? That was itl 7 he frunkl His fingerprints had a right 
to be there. FIc looked round and saw her trunk on the other side of 
the bed, open, the top standing up. He could take the trunk to the 
basement and put the car into the garage and then go home. No! 
7'herc was a better way. He would not put the car into the garage I 
He would say that Jan had come to the house and he had left Jan 
outside in the car. But there was still a better loayl Make them think 
that Jan did it. Reds’d do anythliig. Didn’t the papers say so? Fie 
would tell them that he had brought Jan and Mary home in the car 
and Mary had asked him to go with her to her room to get the trunk— 
and Jan was xviih theml— and he had got the trunk and had taken it 
to the basement and when he had gone he had left Mary and Jan— 
who had come back down— sitting in the car, kissing. . . . That * 5 it! 

He heard a clock ticking and searched for it with his eyes; it was at 
the head of Mary’s bed, its white dial glowing in the blue darkness. 
It was five minutes past three, Jan had left them at Forty-sixth Street 
and Cottage Grove. Jan didrVt leave at Forty-sixth Street; he rode 
with us, . . . 

Fie went to thne trunk and eased the top down and dragged it ovfv 
the rug to the middle of the floor. He lifted the top and felt inside: 
it was half-empty. 

7 ticn lie was still, barely breathing, filled with another idea. 
Hadn’t Mr. Dalton said that they did not get up early on Sunday 
mornings? Hadn't Mary said that she was going to Detroit? If Mary 
were missing when they got up, would they not think that she had 
already gone to Detroit? He. . . . Yes! He could, he could put her in 
the trunk! She w^as small. Yes; put her in the trunk. She hacl said that 
she would be gof'^e lor three days. For three days, then, maybe no one 
would know^ He would have tiuree days of time, She was a crazy 
girl atijyhow. She was ahvays running around with Reds, wasn't she? 
AlKtything could happen to her. People would think that she was up 
‘t4l^iome of her crazy w^ays wheii they missed her. Yes, Reds’d do any- 
i^ng. Dida't the papers say so? 
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He went to the bed; he w^ould have to lift her into the trunk. He 
did not want to touch her, but he knew he had lo. He bent over. His 
hands were outstretched, trembling in mid-air. He had to touch her 
and lift her and put her in the trunk. He tried to move his hands and 
could not. It was as though he expected her to scream when he 
touched her. Goddamnl It all seemed foolishi He wanted to laugh. 
It was unreal. Like a nightmare. He had to lift a dead woman and 
was afraid. He felt that he had been dreaming of something like this 
for a long lime, and then, suddenly, it was true. He heard the clock 
ticking. Time was passing. It would soon be morning. He had to act. 
He could not stand here all night like this; he might go to the electric 
chair. He shuddered and something cold crawled over his skin. God- 
damn! 

He pushed his hand gently under her body and lifted it. He stood 
with her in his arms; she was limp. He took Iter to the trunk and in- 
voluntarily jerked his head round and saw a white blur standing at 
the door and his body was instantly wrapped in a sheet of blazing 
terror and a hard ache seized his bead and then the white blur went 
away. 1 thought that was her. , , . His heart pounded. 

He stood with^lier body in his arms in the silent room and cold 
facts battered him like waves sweeping in from the sea: she was dead; 
she xvas white; she was a woman; he had killed her; he was black; he 
might be caught; he did not want to be caught; if he were they would 
kill him. 

He stooped to put her in the trunk. Coidd he get her in? He looked 
again toward the door, expecting lo see the white blur; but nothing 
w^as there. He turned her on her side in his arms; he was breathing 
hard and his body trembled. He eased her down, listenii.g to the soft 
rustle of her clothes. He pushed her head into a comer, but her legs 
were too long and would not go in. 

He thought he heard a noise and straightened; it seemed to him 
that his breathing was as loud as wind in a storm. He listened and 
heard nothing. He had to get her legs in! Bend her legs at the knees, 
he thought. Yes, almost. A little more. . . . He bent them some more. 
Sweat dripped from his chin onto his hands. He doubled her* knees 
and pushed her completely into the trunk. That much w^as clone. 
He eased the top down and fumbled in the darkness for the latch 
and heard it click loudly. 

He stood up and caught hold of one of the haiuixu^ oi the mink 
and pulled. The trunk would not move. He was weak and hi* hanej? 
were slippery with sweat. He gritted his teeth and caught the 
with both hands and pulled it to the’ door. He opened the door ^l|||d‘ 
looked into the hall; it was empty and sile nt. He stood the trunk1|jn 
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end and carried his right hand over his left shoulder and stooped 
and caught the strap and lifted the trunk to his back. Now, he would 
have to stand up. He strained; the muscles of his shoulders and legs 
quivered with effort. He rose, swaying, biting his lips. 

Putting one foot carefully before the other, he went down the hall, 
down the stairs, then through another hall to the kitchen and paused* 
His back ached and the strap cut into his palm like fire. The trunk 
seemed to weigh a ton. He expected the white blur to step before 
him at any moment and hold out its hand and touch the trunk and 
demand to know what was in it. He wanted to put the trunk down 
and rest; but he was afraid that he would not be able to lift it again. 
He walked across the kitchen floor, down the steps, leaving the 
kitchen door open beliind him. He stood in the darkened basement 
with the trunk upon his back and listened to the roaring draft of the 
furnace and saw the coals hurningred through the cracks. He stooped, 
waiting to hear the bottom of the trunk touch the concrete floor. He 
bent more and rested on one knee. Goddamn! His hand, seared with 
fire, slipped from the strap and the trunk hit the floor with a loud 
dal ter. Ih' bent forward and squeezed his right hand in his left to 
still the fiery pain. 

He stared at the furnace. He trembled with another idea. He— he 
could, he— he could put her, he could put her in the furnace. He 
would burn her! That was tlte safest thing of all to do. He went to 
the furnace and o])cncd the door. A huge red bed of coals blazed and 
quivered with molten fury. 

He opened the trunk. She was as he had put her: her head buried 
in one corner and lier knees bent and doubled toward her stomach. 
He would have to lift her again. He stooped and caught her shoulders 
and lilted her n his arnts. He went to the door ©f the furnace aijd 
pauM’d. The fire seethed. Ought he to put her in head or feet first? 
Because he was tiled and scared, and because her feet were nearer, he 
pushed her in, feet first. l"hc heat blasted his hands. 

He had all but licr shoulders in. He looked into the furnace; her 
clothes 'tvere ablaze and smoke was filling the interior so that he 
could scatccly sec. The draft roared upward, droning in his ears. He 
gripped Ikt shoulders and pushed hard, but the body would not go 
any farther. He tried again, but her head still remained out. Now. 
. . , Goddamn! IFe wanted to strike something with his fist. What 
could he do? He sieppj^d back and looked. 

A noise made him vvhirl; tw^o green burning pools—pools of accusa- 
tion and guili— scared at him from a wdiite blur that sat perched upon 
the edge of the trunk. His mouth opened in a silent scream and his 
body became hoijly paralyzed. It was the white cat and its round green 
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eyes gazed past him at the white face hanging limply from the fiery 
furnace door. God! He closed his mouth and swallowetl. Should he 
catch the cat and kill it and put it in the furnace, too? He made a 
move. The cat stood up; its white fur bristled; its back arched. He 
tried to grab it and it bounded past him with a long wail of fear and 
scampered up the steps and through the door and out of sight. OhI 
He had left the kitchen door open. That was it. He closed the door 
and stood again before the furnace, thinking, Cats can't talk. . . . 

He got his knife from his pocket and opened it and stood by the 
furnace, looking at Mary's white throat. Could he do it? He had to. 
Would there be blood? Oh, Lordl He looked round with a haunted 
and pleading look in his eyes. He saw a pile of old newspapers slacked 
carefully in a corner. He got a thick wad of tiieni and held them 
under the head. He touched the sharp blade to the throat, just 
touched it, as if expecting the knife to cut the white flesh of itself, as 
if he did not have to put pressure behir.d ii. Wistfully, he gazed at 
the edge of the blade resting on the white skin; the gleaming metal 
reflected the tremulous fury of the coals. Yes; he had to. Gently, he 
sawed the Idade into the flesh and struck a bone. He gritit d his teeth 
and cut harder. As yet there was no blood anywhere but on the 
knife. But the bone made it difficult. Sweat crawled down his back. 
Then blood crept outward in widening circles of })ink on the news- 
papers, sjireading quickly now. He whacked at the bone with the 
knife. The head hung limply on the newspapicrs, tlie curly black hair 
dragging about in blood. He whacked harder, but the head would 
not come off. 

He paused, hysterical. He wanted to run from the basement and 
go as far as possible from the sight of this bloody throat. But lie could 
not. He must not. He had to burn this girl. With jtr/es glazed, with 
nerves tingling with excitement, he looked about the basement. He 
saw A hatchet. Yes! That would do it. He spread a neat layer of news- 
papers beneath the head, so that the blood would not drip on the 
floor. He got the hatchet, held the head at a slanting angle with his 
left hand and, after pausing in an altitude of j)rayer, sent the blade 
of the hatchet into the bone of the throat with all the strength of his 
body. The head rolled off. 

He was not crying, but his lips were trembling and his chest was 
heaving. He wanted to lie down upon the floon and sleep off the 
liorror of this thing. But he had to get otq of here Quickly, he 
wrapped the head in the newspapers and used the wad to push the 
bloody trunk of the body deeper into the furnace. > Then he shoved 
the head in. The hatchet went next. 

Would there be coal enough to burn the body? No one would 
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come down here before ten o’clock in the morning, maybe. He 
looked at his watch. It was four o’clock. He got another piece of 
paper and wiped his knife with it. He put the paper into the furnace 
and the knife into his pocket. He pulled the lever and coal rattled 
against the sides of the tin chute and he saw the whole furnace blaze 
and the draft roared still louder. When the body was covered wdth 
coal, he pushed the lever back. Nowl 

Then, abrujjtly, he stepped back from the furnace and looked at 
it, his mouth open. Hell! Folks’d smell it! There would be an odor 
and someone would lor)k in the furnace. Aimlessly, his eyes searched 
the basement. Tliere! That ouglit to do it! He saw the smutty blades 
of an electric exhaust fan high up in the wall of the basement, back 
of the furnace. He found tlic switch and threw it. There was a quick 
whir, then a hum. Tilings would be all right now; the exhaust fan 
would suck the air out ol ihe basement and there would be no scent. 

He shut the trunk and ])ushed it into a corner. In the morning 
he would take it to the station. He looked around to see if he had 
left any tiling that would betray him; he saw nothing. 

He we III out of the back door; a few fine flakes of snow were float- 
ing down. It had giowii colder. The car was still in the driveway. 
Yes; he would leave it there. 

fan and Mary xocre silting in the car, kissing. They said. Good 
night, Biggiy . . . And he said. Good night. ... And he touched 
his hand i > hU cap. . . , 

As he jiassed the car he saw the door was still open. Mary’s 
purse was on the floor. He took it and closed the door. Naw! Leave 
it o[)cn. lie ojx ned it and went on down the driveway. 

The streets were ^tnpty and silent. The wind chilled his wet body. 
He tucked the jn^nsc under his arm and walked. Wjiat would happen 
now? Ought he to run away? He stopped at a street corner and looked 
into die purse. T'liere was a thick roll of bills; tens and twenties. 
. . . tiood! He would wait until morning to decide what to do. He 
was tinxl and sleejjy. 

He ^turned home and ran up the steps and went. on tiptoe into 
the room. His mother and brother and sister breathed regularly in 
sleep. He began to unoress, thinking, Til tell 'em I left her with 
Jan in ihe car after J took the trunk down in the basement. In the 
morning Til take trunk to the station, like she told me 

He felt something h^avy sagging in his shirt; it was the gun. He 
took it out; it was warm and wet. He shoved it under the pillow. 
They can't say I did it. If they do, they can't prove it. 

He eased the covers of the bed back and slipped beneath them 
and stretched out beside Buddy; in five minutes he was sound asleep. 
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It seemed to Bigger that no sooner had he closed his eyes than 
he was wide awake again, suddenly and violent!), as thougli some- 
one had grabbed his shoulders and had shaken him. He lay on his 
back, in bed, hearing and seeing nothing. Then, like an electric switch 
being clicked on, he was aware that the room was filled with pale 
daylight. Somewhere deep in him a thought formed: It’s morning. 
Sunday morning. He lifted himself on his elbows and rocked his 
head in an attitude of listening. He heard his mother and brother 
and sister breathing softly, in deep slee]>. He saw the loom and 
saw snow falling past the window; but his mind formed no image 
of any of these. They simply existed, unrelated to each other; the 
snow and the daylight and the soft sound of breathing cast a strange 
spell upon him, a spell that waited for the wand of fear to touch 
it and endow it with reality and meaning. He lay .n bed, only a 
few seconds from deep sleep, caught in a dcaillock of impulses, un- 
able to rise to the land of the living. 

Then, in ansv/cr to a foreboding call from a dark pan of his mind, 
he leaped from bed and landed on his bare feet in the middle of 
the room. His heart raced; his lips parted: his legs trembled. He 
struggled to come fully awake. He relaxed his taut muscles, feel- 
ing fear, remembering that he had killed Mary, had smothered her, 
had cut her head off and put her body in the fiery furnace. 

This was Sunday morning and he had to take the trunk to the 
station. He glanced about and saw Mary’s shiny black purse lying 
atop his trousers on a chair. Good GodI Though the air of the room 
was cold, beads of sweat broke onto his forehead and his breath 
stopped. Quickly, he looked round; his mother and sister were still 
sleeping. Buddy slept in the bed from which he had just arisen. 

S3 .. 
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Throw that purse away! Maybe he had forgotten other things? He 
searched the pockets of his trousers with nervous fingers and found 
the knife. He snapped it open and tiptoed to the window. Dried 
ridges of black blood were on the bladel He had to get rid of these 
at once. He put the knife into the purse and dressed hurriedly and 
silently. Throw the knife and purse into a garbage can. That's itl He 
put on his coat and found stuffed in a pocket the pamphlets Jan had 
given him. Throw these away, too! Oh, but. . . . Naw! He paused 
and gripped the pamphlets in his black fingers as his mind filled 
with a cunning idea. Jan had given him these pamphlets and he 
would keep them and show them to the police if he were ever ques- 
tioned. "I’hat’s it! He would take them to his room at Dalton's and put 
them in a dresser drawer. He would say that he had not even opened 
them and had not wanted to. He would say that he had taken them 
only because Jan had insisted. He shuffled the pamphlets softly, so that 
the jKi}^er would not rustle, and read the titles: Race Prejudice on 
Trial. The Negro Question in the United States. Black and White 
Unite and fight. But that did not seem so dangerous. He looked at 
the bottom of a pamphlet and saw a black and white picture of a 
hammer and a curving knife. Below it he read a line that said: Issued 
by the Communist Party of the United States. Now, that did seem 
dangerous, He looked further and saw a pen-and-ink drawing of a 
white hand clasoing a (>lack hand in solidarity and remembered the 
moment Viten Jan had stood on the running board of the car and had 
shaken hands with him That had been an awful moment of hate and 
shame. Yes, he would tell them that he was afraid of Reds, that he had 
not %vanted to sit in the car with Jan and Mary, that he had not 
W'anied to eat with tli<‘m. He w^ould say that he had done so onl^ 
because it had »v*cn his job. He wcnild tell them that it was thq first 
tin^e he had ever sat at a table with white people. 

He stuffed the pamphlets into his coat pocket and looked at his 
v/atch. Ir was ten minutes until seven. He had to hurry and pack 
his clothes He had to take that trunk to the station at eight-thirty, 
^ 1 hen fear rcnicrcd Ins legs like water. Suppose Mary had not 
burned? Suppose she still there, exposed to view? He wanted tc 
diop everything' and rush back and see. But maybe even some* 
thing worse In’^ happened; maybe they had discovered that she 
was dead a>:d maybe the police were looking for him? Should he 
not leave town rigJit now? Gripped by the same impelling excite- 
ment that had had hold of him when he was carrying Mary up the 
stairs, he stood in the middle of the room. No; he would stay, 
Things w^cre with him; no one suspected that she was dead. He 
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-would carry through and blame the thing upon Jan. He got his 
gun from beneath the pillow and put it in his shirt. 

He tiptoed from the room, looking over his shoulder at his mother 
and sister and brother sleeping. He went down the steps to the vesti- 
bule and into the street. It was white and cold. Snow was falling and 
an icy wind blew. The streets were empty. Tucking tlie purse under 
his arm, he walked to an alley where a garbage can stood covered 
with snow. Was it safe to leave it here? The men on the garbage 
trucks would empty the can early in the morning and no one 
would be prying round on a day like this, with al) the snow and its 
being Sunday. He lifted the top of the can and pushed the purse 
deep into a frozen pile of orange peels and mildewed bread. He re- 
placed the top and looked round; no one was in sight. 

He went back to the room and got his suitcase from under the 
side of the bed. His folks were still sleeping. In order to pack his 
clothes, he had to get to the dresser on the other side of the room. 
But how could he get there, with the bed on whicli his mother and 
sister slept standing squarely in the way? Goddamn! He wanted to 
wave his hand and blot them out. They were always too close to 
him, so close that he could never have any way ot his own. He 
cased to the bed and stepped over it. His mother stirre 1 slightly, 
then was still. He pulled open a dresser drawer and took out his 
clothes and piled them in the suitcase. While he worked there 
hovered before his eyes an image of Mary's head lying o*. the wet 
newspapers, the curly black ringlets soaked with blood. 

“Bigger!'' 

He sucked his breath in and whirled about, his eyes glaring His 
mother was leaning on her elbow in bed. Ff* knew at once that he 
shoiiJd not have acted frightened. 

“What's the matter, boy?" she asked in a whisper. 

“Nothing," he answered, whispering loo. 

“You jumped like something bit you.” 

“Aw, leave me alone. I got to pack.” 

He knew that his mother was waiting for him give an account 
of himself, and he bated her for that. Why couldn’t she wait until 
he told her of his own accord? And yet he knew that if she waited, 
he would never tell her. ^ 

“You get the job?" 

“Yeah." 

“What they paying you?" 

“Twenty." 

“You started already?" 
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"Yeah.” 

"When?” 

"Last night.” 

"I wondered what made you so late.” 

“I had to work,” he drawled with impatience. 

"You didn’t get in until after four.” 

He turned and looked at her. 

"I got in at t7vo.** 

"It was alter fovr, Bigger,” she said, turning and straining her 
eyes to look at an alarm dock above her head. "I tried to wait up for 
you, but I couldn’t. When I heard you come in, I looked up at the 
clock and it was after lour.” 

"/ know when I got in, Ma.” 

"But, Bigger, it was after four.** 

"It was just a little after tv^o.** 

"Oh, Lordl If you want it two, then let it be two, for all I care. 
You act like you scared of something.” 

"Now, what you want to start a fuss for?” 

"A fuss? Boy!'* 

"Before 1 get out of bed, you pick on me.” 

"Bigger, I’m not picking on you, honey. I’m glad you got the job.” 

"You d(>u’l talk like it.” 

He l('ii tlia 1 is i ig in this manner was a mistake. If he kept 
on talking ahoei \al time he had gotten in last night, he would 
so un])rcss it iipon her that she w^ould remember it and perhaps say 
sometliing laUT on im. would hurt him. He turned away and con- 
tinued packii g. lie lad to do better than this; he had to control 
hi« iself. 

"You want ? 

"Yeah ” 

"ril fix you someth irg ” 

"O. K.’’ 

"You g'nng to slay on the place?” 

" Veah.” 

He heard h^;^' getting out of bed; he did not dare look round now. 
He Iiae to keep his head turned while she dressal. 

"How you like the people. Bigger?” 

"TIkw all light.” 

"You don’t act like you glad.” 

"Oh, Mai For Chrissakes! You w^ant me to cryV* 

"Bigger, sometimes I wonder what makes you act like you do.” 

He had spoken in the wrong tone of voice; he had to be careful. 
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He fought down the anger rising in him. He was in trouble enough 
without getting into a fuss with his mother. 

“You got a good job, now,” his mother said. “You ought to work 
hard and keep it and try to make a man out of yourself. Some day 
you’ll want to get married and have a home of your own. You got 
your chance now. You always said you never had a chance. Now, 
you got one.” 

He heard her move about and he knew that slie was dressed 
enough for him to turn round. He strapped the suitcase and set it 
by the door; then he stood at the window, looking wusi tally out at 
the feathery flakes of falling snow. 

“Bigger, what’s wrong with you?’* 

He whirled. 

“Nothing, ’ he said, wondering what change she saw in him. 
“Nothing. You just worry me, that’s all,” lu concluded, feeling 
that even if he did say something wrong he liad to fight her off him 
now. He wondered just how his words really die! sounrl. Was the 
tone of his voice this morning different from other mornings? Was 
there something unusual in his voice since \v had killed Mary? 
Could people tell he had done something wror.g by the way he 
acted? He saw his mother shake her head and go beh’nd the curtain 
to prepare breakfast. He heard a yawn; he looked and saw that Vera 
was leaning on her elbow, smiling at him, 

“You get the job?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How much you making?” 

“Aw, Vera. Ask Ma. I done told her cvei^tLjig.” 

“Goody! Bigger got a job!” sang Vera. 

“Aw, shut up,” he ^aid. 

“Leave him alone, Vera,” the mother said. 

“What's the matter?” 

, “What’s the matter with ’im all the timer asked the mother. 

“Oh, Bigger,” said Vera, tenderly and plaintivcl). 

“That boy just ain’t got no sense, that’s all,” the mother said. 
“He won’t even speak a decent word to you.” 

“Turn your head so I can dress,” Vera said. 

Bigger looked out of the window. He heard someone say, /\wr 
and he knew that Buddy was awake. 

“Turn your head. Buddy,” Vera said. 

“O. K.” 

Bigger heard his sister rushing into her clothes. 

“You can look now,” Vera said. 
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He saw Buddy sitting up in bed, rubbing his eyes. Vera was sit- 
ting on the edge of a chair, with her right foot hoisted upon another 
chair, buckling her shoes. Bigger stared vacantly in her direction. He 
wished that he could rise up through the ceiling and float away 
from this room, forever. 

“I wish you wouldn’t look at me,” Vera said. 

“Hunh?” said Bigger, looking in surprise at her pouting lips. Then 
he iioiiccfl v;hat shc^ meant and poked out his lips at -her. Quickly, 
she junn)C'd up and threw one of her shoes at him. It sailed past his 
head and laiulcd against the window, rattling the panes. 

“I told yon not to look at mcl” Vera screamed. 

Bigger stood up, liis eyes red with anger. 

”I jus( wish you had hit me,” he said. 

'‘You, Vera I” the mother called. 

“Ma, make ’im sto]) looking at me,” Vera wailed. 

“Wasn’t nobody I joking at her,” Bigger said. 

“You looked under my dress when I was buttoning my shoes!” 

“I just loish you had hit me,” Bigger said again. 

“I ain’t no dog!’ Vera said. 

“Come on in the kitchen and dress, Vera,” the mother said. 

“He makes me hei like a dog,” Vera sobbed with her face buried 
in her hands, gc^In^r be lind the curtain. 

“Boy,” saik. Buddy. “1 tried to keep awake till you got in last 
night, but 1 CO 'h. « , a nad to go to bed at three. I was so sleepy 
I could hardly ny eyes open.” 

“[ was here » m/' Bigger said. 

“Aw, naw! 1 was up. 
know wl cn 1 got in!” 

I’hcy lookc\l a» each othe in silence. 

Buddy ^aick 

Bigger wa^ uneasy. He felt that he was not handling himself 
right. 

“You get the job?” Buddy asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“Driving?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What kind of a car is it?” 

“A Buick 

“Can 1 ride with you some time?” 

^Sure; soon as I get settled.” 

Buddy’s questions made him feel a little more at ease; he always 
liked the adoration Buddy showed him. 
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“Gee! That’s the kind of job I want/' Buddy said. 

“It's easy." 

“Will you see if you can find me one?*' 

“Sure. Give me time.” 

“Got a cigarette?" 

“Yeah.” 

They were silent, smoking. Bigger was thinking of the furnace. 
Had Mar j burned? He looked at his watch; it was seven o'clock. 
Ought he go over right now, without w^aitiiig for breakfast? Maybe 
he had left something lying round that would let them know Mary 
was dead. But if they slept late on Sunday moinings, as Mr. Dalton 
had said, they would have no reason to be looking rouTid down there. 

“Bessie was by last night,” Buddv said. 

“Yeah?" 

“She said she saw you in Ernie’s Kitchen SJiack with some white 
folks.” 

“Yeah. I was driving 'em last night.” 

“She was talking about you and her getting married.” 

“Humphl” 

“How come gals that way. Bigger? Soon’s a guy get a good job, 
they want to marry?" 

“Damn if i know.” 

“You got a good job now. You can get a be ter g.ii than Bessie,” 
Buddy said. 

Although he agreed with Buddy, he s: id 

“I'm going to tell Bessie!" Vera called, 

“If you do. I’ll break your neck,” Biggc ' said. 

“Hush that kind of talk in here,” the mother said. 

“Oh, yeah," Buddy said. “I met Jack hist night, hi e' said you almost 
murdered old Gus.” 

“I ain’t having nothing to do with that gang rit* more,” Bigger 
said emphatically. 

“But Jack's all right,” Buddy said. 

“Well, Jack, but none of the rest.” 

Gus and G.H. and Jack seemed far away to Bigger now, in another 
life, and all because he had been in Dalton's home for a fe w hours 
and had killed a white girl. He looked round the room, seeing it for 
the first time. There was no rug on the floor and the plastering on 
the walls and ceiling hung loose in many places. There wero two 
worn iron beds, four chairs, an old dresser, and a drop-leaf tablfe on 
which they ate. This was much different from Dalton’s home. Here 
all slept in one room; there he would have* a room for himself alone. 
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He smelt food cooking and remembered that X)ne could not smell 
food cooking in Dalton's home; pots could not^be heard rattling all 
over the house . Each person lived in one robm and had a little world 
of his own. He hated this room and all the people in it, including 
himself. Why did he and his folks have to live like this? What had 
they ever done? Perhaps they had not done anything. Maybe they 
had to live this way [)reciscly because none of them in all their lives 
had ever done anything, right or wrong, that mattered much. 

“Fix the table. Vela. Breakfast's ready," the mother called. 

“Yessum.'" 

Bigger sat r>' d-e talih" and waited for food. Maybe this would be 
the last time voeJd <'aJ here. He felt it keenly and it helped him 
to have j^atien^c o some day he would be eating in jail. Here 
he was sitting with dutn and they did not know that he had murdered 
a white girl and * ut lu i h<'ad off and burnt her body. The tliought of 
what he had ckme, (In awhil horror of it, the daring associated with 
such actions, ionnec! Itn* him for the first time in his fear-ridden life a 
barrier ol protection between him and a world he feared. He had 
murdered and had ci rated a new life for himself. It was something 
that was all his o:vn, and it was the first time in his life he had had 
anydn'iig that othe’s rcejkl not take Irom him. Yes; he could sit here 
calmly and eat aiul luii be concerned about what his family thought 
or did. He had a natural waill from behind which he could look at 
them. liis crime vais an atulior weighing him safely in time; it added 
to hi Hi a certain c(mfidcnce which his gun and knife did not. He was 
outside of his lamily r.o.v over and beyond them; they were incapable 
of even ihinfing that he hrul done such a deed. And he had done 
something which even he had not thought possible. 

lliougii he had killed by accident, not once djd he feel the need 
to tell himself that it had been an accident. He was black and he 
had l)ecn alone in a room where a white girl had been killed; there- 
fore he had kilk d Ikt. I hat was what everybody would sa) anyhow, 
no matter what he said. And in a certain sense he knciw that the girl’s 
death had not been accicknlal. He had killed many times before, 
xuily on those other times there had been no handy victim or circum- 
sianc; to make visible or dramatic his will to kill. His crime seemed 
natural ; he felt that all of his life had been leading to something 
like this. It was n^.Jonger a matter of dumb wondc^r as to what would 
happ?n to him and his black skin; he knew now. The hidden mean- 
ing of his life— a meaning which others did not see and which he had 
always tried to hide— hid spilled out. No; it was no accident, and he 
would never say that it utai. There was in him a kind of terrified 
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pride in feeling and thinking that some day he would be able to say 
publicly that he had as though he had an obscure but 

deep debt to fulfil to hinkelf in accepting (he deed. 

Now that the ice was broken, could he not do other things? What 
was there 10 stop him? While sitting there at the table waiting for his 
breakfast, he felt that he was arriving at something which had long 
eluded him. Things were becoming clear; he would know how to act 
from now on. The thing to do was to act just like others acted, live 
like they lived, and while they were not looking do what yf)u wanted. 
They would never know. He felt in the quiet ] resence of his mother, 
brother, and sister a force, inarticulate ami iukousc if>us, making for 
living without thinking, making for peace and hal it, making tor a 
hope that blinded. He felt that they wanted md )'‘;nncd to see life 
in a certain way: they needed a certain pictine ( f the world; there 
was one way of living they preferred above oilnjs; and they were 
blind to what did not fit. They did not want lo see wliat others were 
doing if that doing did not feed their own desiies. All one had to do 
was be bold, do something nobody thought of. The whole thing came 
to him in the form of a powerful and simjde feeling; there was in 
everyone a great hunger to believe that made ium blind, and if he 
could vsee wdiile others were blind, then he couM get what he wanted 
and never be caught at it. Now, who on cartli w^ould think that he, 
a black timid Negro boy, would murde * and l)iM n a rich white girl 
and would sit and wait fc'r his breakfast like (In .? Klation filled him. 

He sat at the table watching the snow fall past the window and 
many things became plain. No, he did lioi Jj ive to hide behind a wail 
or a curtain now; he had a safer way of Si ing sale, an easier way. What 
he had done last night had proved that. Jan was blind. Mary had been 
blmd. Mr. Dalton jvas blind. And Mrs. Dalton was blind; yes, blind 
in more ways than one. Bigger smiled sliglnly. Mrs. Dalton had not 
known that Mary was dead while she had stood over the bed in that 
room last night. She had thought that Mary w'as drunk, because she 
was used to Mary's coming home drunk. And Mrs. Dalton had not 
knowm that he was in the room with her; it would have been (he last 
thing she would have thought of. He was black and would not have 
figured in her thoughts on such an occasion. Bigger felt that a lot of 
people were like Mrs. Dalton, blind. ... 

“Here you are, Bigger,” his mother said, settiijgia plate of grits on 
the table. 

He began to eat, feeling much better after, thinking out what had 
happened to him last night. He felt he ;^ocjj|rfd . control himself now. 

“Ain't you-all eating?” he asked, lookiiaa round. 
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‘Tou go on and eat. You got to go. We’ll eat later/' his mother said. 

He did not need any money, for he had the money he had gotten 
from Mary’s purse; but he wanted to cover his tracks carefully. 

"You got any money, Ma?" 

"Just a little, Bigger." 

"J need some." 

"Here’s a half. That leaves me exactly one dollar to last till 
Wednesday." 

He put fhe half-dollar in his pocket. Buddy had finished dressing 
and was sitting on the edge of the bed. Suddenly, he saw Buddy, saw 
him in the h'gh* of fan iiuddy was soft and vague; his eyes were 
defenseless and the 5. glance went only to the surface of things. It was 
strange that he iuci i. it noticed that before. Buddy, too, was blind. 
Buddy wav sitMtig ibi te longing for a job like his. Buddy, too, went 
round and lound in r' gioove and did ncjt see things. Buddy’s clothes 
hung Ic^oseJy cornparid with the way Jan's hung. Buddy seemed aim- 
less, lost, with no sharp or hard edges, like a chubby puppy. Looking 
at Buddy and thinking of Jan and Mr. Dalton, he saw in Buddy a 
certain stillness, an isolation, meaninglessness. 

"How come you looking at me that way, Bigger?" 

"Hunli?" 

"You looking at me so funny." 

"1 didn’t know it. I was thinking." 

"What?" 

"NoMiing," 

His mother came inu^ du* room with more plates of food and he 
saw how soft and shapeless she was. Her eyes were tired and sunken 
and darkly ringed fro^a a long lack of rest. She moved about slowly, 
touching objects with lii r fingers as she passed them, using them for 
support. Her feet draggeo cr the wooden floor and her face held an 
expression of tense effort. Whenever she wanted to look at anything, 
even though it was near her, she turned her entire head and body to 
see it and did not shift her eyes. There was in her heart, it seemed, a* 
heavy and delicately balanced burden whose weight she did not want 
to Usisume by disturbing it one whit. She saw him looking at her. 

"fat your breakfast. Bigger." 

"I'm eating.” 

Vera brought her plate and sat opposite him. Bigger felt that even 
though her face w^as smaller and smoother than his mother's, the 
beginning of the same tiredness was already there. How different 
Vera was from Mary! He. could see it in the very way Vera moved 
her hand when she carried thg forje to her mouth; she seemed to be 
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shrinking from life in every gesture she made. The very manner in 
which she sat showed a fear so deep as to be aii organic part of her; 
she carried the food to ^er mouth in tiny bits, as if dreading its 
choking her, or fearing that it would give out too quickly. 

“Bigger 1*' Vera wailed. 

“Hunh?“ 

*‘You stop now,” Vera said, laying aside her fork and slapi^ing her 
hand through the air at him. 

“What?” 

“Stop looking at me. Bigger I” 

“Aw, shut up and eat your breakfast!” 

“Ma, make 'im stop looking at me!” 

“I ain’t looking at her, Mai” 

“You wl” Vera said. 

“Eat your breakfast, Vera, and hush,” sau* tut moihcr. 

“He just keeps watching me, Ma!” 

“Gal, you crazy!” said Bigger. 

“I ain’t no crazy ’n you!” 

“Now, both of you hush,” said the mother. 

“I ain’t going to eat with him watching me,” Vera said, getting up 
and sitting on the edge of the bed. 

“Go on and cat your grub!” Bigger said, icaja'ng to his feet and 
grabbing his cap. “I’m getting out of here.” 

“What's wrong with you, Vera?” Buddy asked. 

“ ’Tend to your business!” Vera said, tears welling lo her c yes. 
“Will you children please hush,” the me liter wailed. 

“Ma, you oughtn’t let ’im treat me that way,” Vera said. 

Bigger picked up his suitcase. Vera came brek to the table, drying 
hqj: eyes. • 

“When will I see you again. Bigger?” Ik mother asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said, slamming the door. 

He was halfway down the steps when he heard his name called. 
“Say, Bigger!” 

He stopped and looked back. Buddy was running down the steps. 
He waited, wondering what was wrong. 

“What you want?” 

Buddy stood before him, diffident, smiling. 

“I-I. ...” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Shucks, I just thought. . . 

Bigger stiffened with fright. 

“Say, what you so excited abojit?” I' 
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“Aw, I reckon it ain’t nothing. I just thought maybe you was in 
trouble. . . 

Bigger mounted the steps and stood close to Buddy. 

“Trouble? What you mean?” he asked in a frightened whisper. 

“1— I just thought you was kind of nervous. I wanted to help you, 
that’s all. I— I just thought. . . 

“How come you think that?” 

Buddy held out a roll of ])ills in his hand. 

“You dropped it on the floor,” he said. 

Bigger stejiped back, thunckT-stmek. He felt in his pocket for the 
money; it uoi ihere. He took the money from Buddy and stuffed 
it hurriedly in l)is pocket. 

“Did Ma see it?’ 

“Naw.” 

He ga/ed at luuid^ in a long silence. He knew that Buddy was 
yearning to be willi him, aching to share his confidence; but that 
could not hai)pcn riow. He caught Buddy’s arm in a tight grip. 

“Listen, don't tell nobody, see? Here,” he said, taking out the roll 
and peeling off a bill. “Here; lake this and buy son)cthing. But don’t 
tell wobody.” 

“Gee! Lhanks. I— I on’t tell. But can I help you?” 

“Naw; naw. . . ” 

Buddy starK'fi » ack up the steps. 

“Wait.” Bigger said. 

Buddy came back and stood facing him, his eyes eager, shining. 
Bigger looked at him, his body as taut as that of an animal about to 
lt.‘ap. Blit his brother would not betray him. He could trust Buddy. 
He caught Buddy’s arm again and squeezed it until Buddv flinched 
with j)ain. 

“Don’t you t- ll r/obody, hear?” 

“Naw; naw. ... 1 xuont. . . 

“Go on back, now.” 

Buddy ran up the stc})s, out of sight. Biggci stood brooding in the 
shadows of the* stairway. He thrust the feeling from him, not with 
shame, but with impatience'. Ho had felt towaid Budd\ for an instant 
as lie ]tad felt toward Mary wh(*n she lay upon the bed with the white 
blur uioviiig lowaid him in the hazy blue light of the room. But he 
won’t tell, he tl Knight,. 

He went down tlie steps and into the street. The air was cold and 
the snow Iiad sio]q)cd. Overiicad the sky was clearing a little. As he 
neared the corner drug store, which stayed open all night, he won- 
dered if any of the gang was around. Maybe Jack or G.H. was hanging 
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out and had not gone home, as they sometimes did. Though he felt 
he was cut off from them forever, he had a strange hankering for 
their j>resence. He wanted to know how he would feel if he saw them 
again. Like a man reborn, he wanted to test and taste each thing 
now to sec how it went; like a man risen up well from a long illness, 
he felt deep and wayward whims. 

He peered through the frosted glass; yes, G.H. was there. He 
opened the door and went in. G.H. sat at tlic fountain, talking to 
the soda-jerkcr. Bigger sat next to him. They did not speak. Bigger 
bought two packages of cigarettes and shoved one of them to G.H., 
who looked at him in surprise. 

“This for me?” G.H. asked. 

Bigger waved his palm and pulled down the corners of his lips. 

“Sure.“ 

G.H. opened the park. 

“Jesus, 1 sure needed one. Say, you working now?” 

“Yeah.” 

“How you like it?” 

“Aw, swell,” Bigger said, crossing his lingers. He was trembling 
with excitement; sweat was on his forehead. He was excited and 
something was impelling him to become more f^xcited. It was like a 
thirst springing from his blood. The door led and Jack came in. 

“Say, how is it, Bigger?” 

Bigger wagged his head. 

“Honky dory,” he said, “Here; gimme another pack of cigarettes,” 
he told the clerk. “This is for you Jack.” 

“Jesus, you in clover, sure hiough,” Jack said, gliiiij>sirig the thick 
roll of bills. 

“Where’s Gus?” Bigger asked. 

“He’ll be along in a minute. We been hanging o it at Clara’s all 
night.” 

The door opened again; Bigger turned and saw Gus step inside. 
Gus paused. 

“Now, you-all don’t fight,” Jack said. 

Bigger bought another package of cigarettes and tossed it toward 
Gus. Gus caught it and stood, bewildered. 

“Aw, tome on, Gus. Forget it,” Bigger said. 

Gus came forward slowly; he opened the package and lit one 

“Bigger, you sure is crazy,” Gus said with a shy smile. 

Bigger knew that Gus was glad that the fight was over. Bigger xyas 
not afraid of them now; he sat with his feet propped upon his suit- 
case, looking from one to the other, with a quiet smile. 
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“Lerame have a dollar/’ Jack said. 

Bigger peeled off a dollar bill for each of them. 

"Don’t say I never give you nothing," he said, laughing. 

"Bigger, you sure is one more crazy nigger," Gus said again, laugh- 
ing with joy. 

But he had to go; he could not stay here talking with them. He 
ordered three bottles of beer and picked up his suitcase. 

"Ain’t you going to drink one, too?" G.H. asked. 

"Naw; 1 got to go." 

"We’ll be seeing youl" 

"So iongl" 

He waved at them and swung through the door. He walked over 
the snow, feeling giddy and elated. His mouth was open and his eyes 
slione. It wa; the first time !ie had ever been in their presence without 
feeling feaifnl. He was following a strange path into a strange land 
and his nerves were hungry to see w^here it led. He lugged his suit- 
case to the end of the block, and stood waiting for a street car. He 
slipped his lingers into his vest pocket and felt the crisp roll of bills. 
Instead ol going to Dalton’s, he could take a street car to a railway 
station and leave towm. But what would happen if he left? If he ran 
away now it would be thoiiglit at once that he knew something about 
Mary, as soon as she was missed. No; it would be far better to stick 
it out and sec what happened. It might be a long time before anyone 
would think that id ary was killed and a still longer time before any- 
\ nc would tlihik that he had done it. And when Mary was missed, 
would they not think ol the Reds first? 

The street car rumbled up and he got on and rode to Forty-seventh 
Street, where he transferred to an castbound car. He looked anxiously 
at the dim refl< (tiou of his black face in the s\^eaty wdndowpane. 
Would any ol the white faces all about him think that he had killed 
a rich white girl? Nol They might think he would steal a dime, rape 
a woman, get drunk, or cut somebody; but to kill a millionaire’s 
daughter and burn her body? He smiled a little, feeling a tingling 
sensation enveloping all his bt'dy. He saw it all very sharply and 
simply: act like other people thought you ought to act, yet do what 
y«>u wanted. In a certain sense he had been doing just that in a loud 
and roi^h manner all his life, but it was only last night when he 
had smothered Mary ii> her room while her blind mother had stood 
with outstretched arms that he had seen how clearly it could be done. 
Although he was trembling a little, he was not really afraid. He was 
eager, tremendously excited. I can take care of them, he thought, 
thinking of Mr. and Mrs. Dalton. 

There was only one thing tha^ wprried him; he had to get that 
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lingering image of Mary's bloody head lying on those newspapers 
from before his eyes. If that were done, then he would be all right. 
Gee, what a fool she was, he thought, remembering how Mary had 
acted. Carrying on that way! Hell, she made me do it! I couldn't help 
it! She shouldVe known better! She should’ve left me alone. God- 
dammit! He did not feel sorry for Mary; she was not real to him, not 
a human being; he had not known her long or well enough for that. 
He felt that his murder of her was more than amply justified by the 
fear and shame she had made him feel. It seemed that her actions 
had evoked fear and shame in him. But when he thought hard, about 
it it seemed impossible that they could have. He really did not know 
just where that fear and shame had come from; it Jiad just been 
there, that was all. Each time he had come in contact with lier it had 
risen hot and hard. 

It was not Mary he was reacting to when he felt that fear and 
shame. Mary had served to set off his emotions, emotions conditioned 
by many Marys. And now that he had killed Mary he felt a lessening 
of tension in his muscles; he had shed an invisible burden he had 
long carried. 

As the car lurched over the snow he lifted his eyes and saw black 
people upon the snow-covered sidewalks. Those people had feelings 
of fear and shame like his. Many a time he had ^ ood on street corners 
with them and talked of white people as long sh'ck cars zoomed past. 
I’o Bigger and his kind wliite people were not really people; they 
were a sort of great natural force, like a stormy sky looming overhead, 
or like a deep swirling river stretching suddenly at one’s feel in the 
dark. As long as he and his black folks did not go beyond certain 
limits, there was no need to fear that white force. But whether they 
feared it or not, eaefnand every day of jheir lives they lived with it; 
even when words did not sound its name, they acknowledged its 
reality. As long as they lived here in this prescribed corner of the city, 
they paid mute tribute to it. 

There were rare moments when a feeling and longing for solidarity 
with other black people would take hold of him. He would dream 
of making a stand against that white force, but that dream would 
fade when he looked at the other black people near him. Even though' 
black like them, he felt there was too much difference between him 
and them to allow for a common binding and a common life. Only 
when threatened with death could that happen; only in fear and 
shame, with their backs against a w^all, could that happen. But never 
could they sink their differences in hope. 

As he rode, looking at the black people on the sidewalks, he felt 
that one way to end fear and shan^ was to make all those black 
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people act together, rule them, tell them what to do, and make them 
do it. Dimly, he felt that there should he one direction in which he 
and all other black people could go whole-heartedly; that there should 
be a way in which gnawing hunger and restless aspiration could be 
fused; that there should be a manner of acting that caught the mind 
and body in certainty and laitli. But he felt that such would never 
happen to him and his black people, and he hated them and wanted 
to wave his hand and bh)t them out. Yet, he still hoped, vaguely. 
Of late he had liked to hear tell of men who could rule others, lor in 
actions such as these he felt that there was a way to escape from this 
tight morass of fear and shame that saj)ptd at the base of his life. He 
liked to hear of how Japan was conquering China; ol how Hitler was 
running the Jew^s 10 the ground; of how Mussolini was invading 
Spain. He was not concerned with whether these acts were right or 
wrong; they sinqdy appealed to him as possible avenues of escape. 
He lelt that some day there would be a black man who would whip 
the black people into a tight band and together they would act and 
end fear and shame. He never thought of this in precise mental 
images; he felt it; he woidd feel it for a while and then forget. But 
hope was alw'ays waiting somewhere deep down in him. 

It was fear that had made him fight Gus in the poolroom. If he 
had felt certain of himsell and of Gus, he would not have fought. 
But lie knew Gus, as he knew himself, and he knew that one of 
them might fail through fear at the decisive moment. How could 
he think ftl going to rob Bhim's that way? He distrusted and feared 
Gus and he knew that Gus distrusted and feared him; and the moment 
he tried to band hims' lf and Gus together to do something, he would 
hale Gus and himself. Uhimately, though, his hate and hope turned 
outward frou; himself and Gus: his hope towaijd a vague benevolent 
something that would help and lead him, and his hate toward the 
whites; for he fVlt that they ruled him, even when they were far 
away and not thinking of him, ruled him by conditioning him in his 
relations 10 nis own j)eo})le. 

The street car crawled through the snow; Drexel Boulevard was 
the next stop. He lifted the suitcase and stood at the door. In a few 
minutes he would know if Mary had burned. The car stopped; he 
swung off and walked through snow as deep as his ankles, heading 
for Dalton*s. 

When he got to the driveway he saw that the car was standing 
just as he had left it, but all covered with a soft coat of snow. The 
house loomed white and silent. He unlatched the gate and went past 
the car, seeing before his eyes an image of Mary, her bloody neck just 
inside the furnace and her head with its curly black hair lying upon 
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the soggy newspapers. He paused. He could turn round now and go 
back. He could get into the car and be miles from here before any- 
body knew it. But why run away unless there was good reason? He 
had some money to make a run for it when the time came. And he 
had his gun. His fingers trembled so that he had difliculty in unlock- 
ing the door; but they were not trembling from fear. It was a kind of 
eagerness he felt, ^ confidence, a fulness, a freedom; his whole life was 
caught up in a supreme and meaningful act. He pushed the door 
in, then was stone-still, sucking his breath in softly. In the red glare 
of the furnace stood a shadowy figure. Is that Mrs. Dalton? But it was 
taller and stouter than Mrs. Dalton. Oh, it was Peggyl She stood with 
her back to him, a little bent. She seemed to be peering hard into 
the furnace. She didn’t hear me come in, he thought. Maybe I ought 
to go! But before he could move Peggy turned round. 

"Oh, good morning. Bigger." 

He did not answer. 

“I’m glad you came. I was just about to put more coal into the 
fire." 

“I’ll fix it, mam." 

He came forward, straining his eyes to see if any traces of Mary 
w^ere in the furnace. When he reached JVggy’s side he saw that she 
was staring through the cracks of the door at the red bc^d of livid 
coals. 

“The fire was very hot last night," Peggy said. “But this morning 
it got low." 

“I’ll fix it," Bigger said, standing an 1 not daring to open the door, 
of the furnace while she stood there beside hirn in the red darkness. 

He heard the dull roar of the draft going upwards and womlcried 
if she,j^uspccted anything. He knew that he should have turned on 
the light! but what if he did and the light revealed parts of Mary in 
the furnace? 

“I'li fix it, mam," he said again. 

Quickly, he wondered if he would have to kill her to keep her 
from telling if she turned on the light and saw something that made 
her think that Mary was dead? Without turning his head he saw an 
iron shovel resting in a near-by corner. His hands clenched, Peggy 
moved from his side toward a light that swung from the ceiling at 
the far end of the room near the stairs. 

“I’ll give you some light," she said. 

He moved silently and quickly toward the shovel and waited to see 
what would happen. The light came on, blindingly bright; he blinked. 
Peggy stood near the steps holding her right hand tightly over her 
breast. She had on a kimono and was trying to hold it closely about 
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her. Bigger understood at once. She was not even thinking o£ the 
furnace; she was just a little ashamed of having been seen in the base- 
ment in her kimono. 

‘TIas Miss Dalton come down yet?" she asked over her shoulder 
as she went up the steps. ^ 

"No'rn. I haven’t seen her." 

“You just come?" 

“Yessum." 

She slo[)pcd and looked back at him. 

“But the CLr, it’s in the driveway." 

“Yessum," he said simply, not volunteering any information. 

“Then it stayed out all night?" 

“I don’t know, mam." 

“Didn’t you put it in the garage?" 

“No’m. Miss Dalton toid rnc to leave it out." 

“OJil Then it did stay out all night. That’s why it’s covered with 
snow." 

“1 reckon so, mam.' 

Peggy shook her head and sighed. 

“Well, 1 suppose sac’ll be ready for you to take her to the station 
ill a lew minutes," 

“Yessum." 

“I see you broug.u Te rrunk down." 

“Yessam. S!ie me o bring it down last night." 

“Don ( large! it," she said, going through the kitchen door. 

For a '<mg time altei she had gone he did not move from his 
tracks. Tlhen, slowly, he looked round the basement, turning his 
heat? ike an animal with eyes and cars alert, searching to see if 
anyth i ig was amiss The room was exactly as he had left,Jt last 
night. He walked about, looking closer. All at once he stopped, his 
eyes widening. Directly in front of him he saw a smal) piece of 
blood-stained newspaper lying in the livid reflection cast by the cracks 
in the door of the furnace. Had Peggy seen that? He ran to the 
light and turned it out and ran back and looked at the piece of 
paper. He could barely see it. That meant that Peggy had not seen 
it. How about Mary? Had she burned? He turned the light back 
on and picked uj^ the piece of paper. He glanced to the left and 
right to see if any one was watching, then opened the furnace door 
and ]:>ccred in, his eyes filled with the vision of Mary and her bloody 
throat. The inside of the furnace breathed and, quivered in the grip 
of fiery coals. But there was no sign of the body, even though the 
body’s image hovered before his eyes, between his eyes and the 
of coals burning hotly. Like the oblong mound of fresh clay 
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of a newly made grave, the red coals revealed the bent outline of 
Mary's body. He had the feeling that if he simply touched that red 
oblong mound with his finger it would cave in and Mary's body 
would come into full view, unburnt. Ihe (oals had the appeal ance 
of ha\ing burnt the body beneath, leaving the glowing embers 
foiined into a shell of red hotness w^ith a liollow’ed space in the 
center, keeping still in the embrace of the qui\criug coals the hud- 
dled shape ol Mary's body. He blinked Jus c)cs and bec«.me aware 
that he still held the piece of papei in hi’^ hand, lie lifted it to 
the level of the door and the draft siuked if from Ins fingers; he 
watched it fly into the red tiembling heat, smoke tu n black, bla/e, 
then vanish. He shut off the fan; theie was no danger of scent now. 

He shut the door and pulled the le\cr for moie cotii. The rattling 
of the tiny lumps against the tin sides of the chute came loudly to 
his ears as tlic oblong mound of led fire tuiMed gtadiially black 
and bla/ed from the fanwise sjircading of coal whirling into the fur- 
nace. He shut c^ff the lever and stood up, things were all right so 
far. As long as no one poked round in that fire, things would be 
all right. He himself did not want to poke in h, for fear that some 
part of Mary was still there. If things could go on like this until 
afternoon, Mary would be burned enough to make him safe. He 
turned and looked at the trunk again Oh I He must not loigetl 
He had to put those Communist pamphl ^ i 'ms room tight away. 
He ran back of the furnace, up the steps to lus ’•oom an^ placed 
the pamphlets smoothly and neatly in a corner of his tVcise diawer. 
Yes, they would have to be stacked neatly. No one must think that 
he had read them. 

He went back to the basement and stood uncertainly In fi »iU of 
the fuwiace. He felt rtiat he had left something undone, something 
that would betray him. Maybe he ought to shake the ashes dowu? Yes. 
The fire must not become so clogged with cinders that it would not 
burn. At the moment he stoopeci to grasp the protruding handle of 
the lower bin to shake it to and fro, a vivid image of Mary’s face as he 
had seen it upon the bed in the blue light of the room gleamed at 
him from the smoldering embers and he rose abruptly, giddy and 
hysterical with guilt and fear. His hands twitched, he could not 
shake the ashes now. He had to get out into the afcir, away from this 
basement whose very walls seemed to loom closer about him each 
second, making it difficult for him to breathe. 

He went to the trunk, grasped its handle and dragged it to the door, 
lifted it to his back, carried it to the car and fastened it to the run- 
ning board. He looked at his watch; it was eight-twenty. Now, he 
would have to wait for Mary to come out. He took his seat’tt||ie 
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steering wheel and waited for five minutes. He would ring the bell 
for her. He looked at the steps leading up to the side door of the 
house, reiTicni boring how Mary Iiad stuinbled last night and how he 
had held her up. 'J hen, involuntarily, he started in Iright as a full 
blast ol intense* sunshine lell from the sky, making the snow leap and 
glitter and sparkU* about him in a world ol magic whiteness without 
sound. It\ getting late! He would have to go in and ask for Miss 
Dalton. 11 he stayed luic too long it would seem that he was not 
exj)e(tiiig iier to (oirie dorvn. He got out ol tlie ear and walked up 
the steps to the side loot. Ii( looV^*d tluough the glass; no one was in 
sight. He tiitel o]Kn the door and lemnd it locked. He pushed the 
bed, fieaWng the gong sound soltly within. He waited a moment, then 
saw i\ggy hurrying down the hall. She opened the door. 

‘‘Hasn’t she tome out yet?” 

“No’rn. And it's getting late.” 

“Wait, ril tall her.” 

Peggy, still dressed in die kimono, ran up the stairs, the same stairs 
up which he had Jiaif-dragged Mary and the same slaiis down which 
he liad stumbl<‘d vvith the trunk last night. Then he saw Peggy com- 
ing back down (he stairs inudi slower than she had gone up. She 
came to the door. 

“Slie ain’t here Maybe she’s gone. What did she tell you?” 

“She said to diivt bet to the station and to take her trunk, mam.” 

“Will, she ain t in h« * room and she ain’t in Mrs. Dalton’s room. 
And Mr Dalton’s asle'*{). Did she tell you she was going this 
ruor nirig?” 

“'rhat’s what she told me last night, mam.” 

“Sh<. told you to bniig the trunk dowur last night?” 

“Vf ssum ” 

P< g^*y thought a nicmient, looking past him at the ^now-covered car. 

‘Well, yuu bett(‘t take the trunk on Maybe slu* didn’t stay here 
last nigiJ,” 

“Ves>um. ’ 

He turiud and stalled (lown the steps. 

“B.ogoil” 

“V^'ssum.’ 

“\ou say sJie told you to leave the Cetr out, all nighiT* 

“Vessuui.” 

”l)iil she say siic was going to use it again?” 

“No’m. You see,’ bigger said, Iceliiig his way^ “he was in it, . . 

“The gentleman.” 
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**Oh; yes. Take the trunk on. I suppose Mary was up to some of 
her pranks.'" 

He got into the car and pulled it down the driveway to the street, 
then headed northward over the snow. He wanted to look back and 
see if Peggy .was watching him, but dared not. I'liat would make 
her think that he thought that something was wrong, and he did not 
want to give that impression now. Well, at least he had one person 
thinking it as he wanted it thought. 

He reached the La Salle Street Station, pulled the car to a plat- 
form, backed into a narrow space between oih'T cars, hoisted the 
trunk up, and waited for a man to give him a tick *t for the trunk. 
He wondered what would hajj^en if no one called for it. Maybe they 
would notify Mr. Dalton. Well, he would wait and see. He had done 
his part. Miss Dalton had asked him to lake the trunk to the station 
and he had done it. 

He drove as hurriedly back to the Dalton’s as the snow-covered 
streets would allow him. He wanted to be back on the spot to see 
what would Iiaj)pcn, to be there with his fingers on the pulse of time. 
He reached the driveway and nosed the car into the garage, locked it, 
and then stood wondering if he ought to go to his room or to the 
kitchen. It would be better to go straight to the kitchen as though 
nothing iiad happened. He had not as yet eaten his breakfast as far 
as Peggy was concerned, and his corning into the kitchen would be 
thought natural. He went through the base’ n 1 jrausing to look at 
the roaring furnace, and then went to the knehen door and stepped 
in softly. Peggy stood at the gas stove with her back to him. She 
turned and gave him a brief glance. 

“You make it all right?” 

“Yessum.” • 

“You see her dor^^n there?” 

“Nohn.” 

“Hungry?” 

“Adittlc, mank" 

“A little?" Ptggy laughed. “You'll get used to how this house is 
run on Sundays. Nobody gets up early and when they do they’re 
almost famished.’' 

“I’m all right, mam.” 

“That was the only kick Green had while he was working here,” 
Peggy said. “He swore we starved him on Sundays.” 

Bigger forced a smile and looked down at the black and while 
linoleum on the floor* What would she think if she knew? He felt 
very kindly toward Peggy just then; he felt he had something of value 
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which she could never take from him even if she despised him. He 
heard a phone ring in the hallway. Peggy straightened and looked at 
him as she wiped her hands on her apron. 

"Who on earth's calling here this early on a Sunday morning?" she 
mumbled. 

She went out and he sat, waiting. Maybe that was Jan asking about 
Mary. He remembered that Mary had promised to call him. He won- 
dered how long It took to go to Detroit. Five or six hours? It wa> not 
far. Mary's train had aluady gone. About four o'clock she would be 
due in Detroit. Maybe someone had jdanned to meet her? If she was 
not on the train, would they call or wire about it? Peggy came back, 
went to the stove and continued cooking. 

" rhings’ll be ready in a minute," she said. 

"Yessum." 

'I hen she turned to him, 

"Who was the gentleman with Miss Dalton last night?" 

"I don’t know, mam I think she called him Jan, or something like 
that." 

"Jan? He just called,’* Peggy said. She tosscel her head and her lips 
tightened. "He’s a no-good one, if there ever was one. One of them 
anaichists who's agin the government." 

Bigger listened and said nothing. 

"Wliat on earth a good girl like Mary wants to hang around with 
that cia/y bunch foi, God only knows. Nothing good'll come of it, 
just you mark my word. If it wasn't lor that Maiy and her wild ways, 
this household would run like a clock. It's such a pity, too. Her 
mother's the \cry soul of goodness. And there never was a finer man 
than Mr. Dalton. . . . But later on Mary’ll settle down. They all do 
They think they're missing something unless fhey kick up tlwir heels 
when they’re young and foolish. . . ." 

She bi ought a bowl of hot oatmeal and milk tu him and ht began 
to eat. He had difliculty in swallowing, for he had no appetite. But 
he forced the food down. Peggy talked on and he wondered what 
he should say to her; he found that he could say nothing. Maybe she 
was not exjiecting him to say anything. Maybe she was talking to him 
because she had no one else <0 talk to, like his mother did sometimes. 
Yes; he would see about that fire again when he got to the basement. 
He would fdl that furnace as lull of coal as it would get and make 
sure* that Maiy binned in a hurry. The hot cereal was makmg him 
sleepy and he suppressed a yawn. 

"What all I got to do today, mam?" 
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“Just wait on call. Sunday's a dull day. Maybe Mr. or Mrs. Dalton'll 
go out." 

“Yessum.” 

He finished the oatmeal. 

“You want me to do anything now?" 

“No. But you’re not tltrough eating. You want some ham and 
eggs?" 

“No’m. I got a plenty." 

“Well, it’s right here for you. Don’t be afraid to ask for it." 

“I reckon I’ll see about the fire now." 

“All right, Bigger. Just you listen for the bell about two o’clock. 
Till then I don’t think there’ll be anything.” 

He went to the basement. The fire was blazing. The embers glowed 
red and the draft droned upward. It did not need any coal. Again he 
looked round the basement, into every nook and corner, to sec if he 
had left any trace of wliat had happened last night. There was none. 

He went to his room and lay on the bed. Well; here he was now. 
What would happen? The room was (juiet. No! He heard something! 
He cocked his head, listening. He caught faint sounds of pots and 
pans rattling in the kitchen below. He goi up and walked to the far 
end of the room; the sounds came louder. He heard the soft but firm 
tread of Peggy as she walked across the kitchen floor. She’s right 
under me, he thought. He stood still, listening. He heard Mrs. 
Dalton’s voice, then Peggy’s. He stooped and put his ear to the floor. 
Were they talking about Mary? He could not make out what they 
were saying. He stood up and looked round. A foot from him was the 
door of the clothes closet. He opened it; the voices came clearly. He 
went into the closet ^rid the planks squeaked; he stopped. Had they 
heard him? Would they think he was snooping? OU! He had an idea! 
He got his suitcase and opened it and took out an armful of clothes. 
If anyone came into the room it would seem that he was putting his 
clothes away. He went into the closet and listened. 

“. . . . you mean the car stayed out all ?2tgh£ in the drivewaj?" 

“Yes; he said she told him to leave it there." 

“What time was that?" 

“I don’t know, Mrs. Dalton. I didn’t ask him." 

“I don’t understand this at all." 

“Oh, she’s all right. I don’t think you need worry." 

“But she didn’t even leave a note, Peggy. That’s not like Mary. 
Even when she ran away to New York that time she at least left a 
note." 
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"Maybe she hasn’t gone. Maybe something came up and she stayed 
out all nigJit, Mrs. Dalion." 

"But why would she leave the car out?" 

"I don’t know." 

"And he said a man was with her?" 

"It was that Jan, I think, Mrs. Dalton." 

“Jan?" 

"Yes; the one who was with her in Florida." 

"She just ivon'i leave tliosc awful people alone." 

"He called here this morning, asking for her." 

“Called here}’ ' 

“Yes.” 

"And what did he sa}?" 

"He seemed sort of jjeeved when I told him she was gone." 

"What can that ])Oor child he up to? She told me she was not seeing 
him any more." 

"Maybe a//c had him to call, Mrs. Dalton. , . ." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Weil, mam, 1 was kind of thinking that maybe site’s with him 
again, like that time she was in Florida. And maybe slic had him to 
call to see if we knew she was gone. . • 

"Oh, Peggy!’ 

"Oh, I’m sorr), mam. . . . Maybe she stayed with some friends of 
hers?" 

"But she was ib' her room at tw^o o’clock this morning, Peggy. 
Whose house - vould she go to at that hour?" 

"Mrs. IF imn, I noticed something when I went to her room this 
morning." 

"What?" 

"Well, mam, it looks like her bed wasn’t slept in at all. Th& cover 
wasn’t even pulled back. Looks like somebody had just stretched out 
awhile and then got up. . , 

"Oh!" 

Bigger listened intently* hut there was silence. They knew that 
lometliing was wrong now. He heard Mrs. Dalton's voice again, 
quavering with doubt and Icar. 

"Then she didn’A sleep here last night?" 

"Looks like she didn’t." 

"Did that boy say Jan was in the car?” 

"Yes. I thought something wms strange abdhj: /ihe? car being left out 
in the snow all night, and so I asked him. slie told him to 

leave the car there and he said Jan was in it." , 
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“Listen, Peggy. . . 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Mary was drunk last night. I hope nothing’s happened to her.“ 

“Oh, what a pity!" 

“I went to her room just after she came in. . . . She was too drunk 
to talk. She was drunk, I tell you. I never thought she'd come home 
in that condition.” 

“She’li be all right, Mrs. Dalton. I knoio she will.” 

There was aiioiluT long silence. Bigger wondert^d if Mrs. Dalton 
was on her way to^his room. He went back to the bed and lay down, 
listening. I’here iSv’ere no sounds. He lay a long liinc, hearing nothing; 
then lie heard footsteps in the kitchen again. He hurried into tJu: 
closet. 

“Peggy!" 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Listen, 1 just felt around in Mary's room. Something’s wrong. She 
didn’t finish packing her trunk. At least half of her things are still 
there. Slie said she was planning to go to vimc dances in Detroit and 
she didn’t take the new things she bought.” 

“Maybe she didn’t go to Detroit.” 

“But where is she?” 

Bigger stopped listening, feeling fear for the first time. He had not 
thouglit that the trunk was not fully packed. How could lie explain 
that she had told him to take a half-packed trunk to the station? Oh, 
sinuksi The girl was drunk. That was it. Mary wa^ so drunk that she 
didn’t know what she was doing. He would say that si i had lold him 
to take it and he had just taken it; that’s all. If someor a^sked him 
why he had taken a half-packed trunk to the station, he would tell 
them jhat that was no different from all the other foolish tilings that 
Mary had lold him to do that night. Had not ])eople seen him eating 
with her and Jan in Ernie’s Kitchen Shack? He would say that both 
of them were drunk and that he had done what they told him because 
it was his job. He listened again to the voices. 

“. . . ^ and after a while send that boy to me. I want to talk to 
him.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton.” 

Again he lay on the bed. He would have to gb over his story and 
make it foolproof. Maybe he had done wrong in taking that trunk? 
Maybe it would havje J^n better to have carried Mary down in his 
arms and burnt her? he had put her in the trunk because of the 

fear of someone's her in his arms. That was the only way he 

could have gotten^^^r down out of the room. Oh, hell, what had 
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happened had happened and he would stick to his story. He went 
over the story again, fastening every detail firmly in his mind. He 
would say that she had been drunk, sloppy drunk. He lay on the soft 
bed in the warm room listening to the steam hiss in the radiator and 
thinking drowsily and lazily of how drunk she had been and of how 
he had lugged her up the steps and of how he had pushed the pillow 
over her face and of how he had put her in the trunk and of how he 
had struggled with the trunk on the dark stairs and of how his fingers 
had burned while he had stumbled down the stairs with the heavy 
trunk going bump-bump-bump so loud that sur<:ly all the world 
must have Iv'ard it. . . . 

He jumped awake, hearing a knock at the door. His heart raced. 
He sat u]o and staled sleepily around the room. Had someone 
knocked? He looked at lus watch; it was tluee o'clock. Gee I He must 
have slept through the liell that was to ring at two. The knock came 
again. 

“O.K.!” he mumbled. 

“'This is Mrs. Dalton!” 

”Yessum. Just a minute.* 

He readud the door in two long steps, then stood a moment 
trying t<r collect himself. He blinked his eyes and wet his lips. He 
opened the door and saw Mis. Dalton smiling before him, dressed in 
while, her pale face held as it had been when she was standing in the 
darkness while he liad smothered Mary on the bed. 

“Y-y-yes, mam.” he stammered. ”1—1 was asleep. . . .** 

”You didn’t get much sleep last night, did you?” 

“No’in, ' h drawled, afraid pf what she might mean. 

“Peggy ning for you thicc times, and you didn’t answer.” 

“I’m orry, mam. ...” 

“Thads all right. 1 wanted to ask you about last night, . . . Oh, 
you look the trunk to the station, didn’t you?” she asked. 

“Yessum. This morning,” he said, detecting hesitancy and con- 
fusion in her voice. 

”l see,” said Mrs. Dalton. She stood with her face tilted upward in 
the semi-darkness of the hallway. He had his hand on the doorknob, 
waiting, his muscles taut. He had to be careful with his answers now. 
And yet he knew he had a certain protection; he knew that a certain 
clement of shame would keep Mrs. Dalton from asking him too much 
and letting him know^ that she was worried. He was a boy and she 
was an old woman. He war. the liircd and she Vvas the hirer. And 
there was a certain distance to be kept between them. 

“Yon left the car in the driveway last night, didn’t you?” 
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“Yessum. I was about to put it up/' he said, indicating that his 
only concern was with keeping his job and doing his duties. “But she 
told me to leave it.” 

“And was someone with her?" 

“Yessum. A gentleman.'’ 

“That must have been pretty late, wasn’t it?” 

“Yessum. A little before two, mam.” 

“And you took the trunk down a little before iwoif” 

“Yessum. She told me to.” 

“She took you to her room?” 

He did not want her to think that he had been alone in the room 
with Mary. Quickly, he recast the story in his mind 

“Yessum. They went up. . . 

“Oh, he was with her?” 

“Yessum.” 

“I sec. . . .” 

“Anything wrong, mam?” 

“Oh, nol I—l— I. , . . No; there’s nothing wrong.” 

She stood in the doorway and he lo(>kcd at her light-grey blind 
eyes, eyes almost as white as her face and hair and dress. He knew 
that she was really wwried and w^anted 10 ask him mote questions. 
But he knew that she would not want to hear him tell of Jiow drunk 
her daughter had been. After all, he was black and she 'was w'hite. He 
was poor and she was rich. She would be ashamed to let him think 
that something was so wrong in her family tJiat sh had to ask him, 
a black servant, about it. He felt cc'.nfident. 

“Will there be anything right now, mam?” 

“No In fact, yoi^ may take the rest of the day olf, if you like. 
Mr. Hahon is not feeling well and we re not going out.” 

“Thank you, niaiu.” 

She turned away and he shut the door; he stood listening to the 
soft whisper of her shoes die away down the hall, then on the stairs. 
He pictured her groping her way, her hands touching the walls. She 
must know this house like a book, he thought. He trembled with 
excitement. She was white and he was black; she was rich and he was 
poor; she was old and he was young; she was the boss and he w^as 
the worker. He was safe; yes. When he heard the kitchen door open 
and shut he went to the closet and listened again. But there were no 
sounds. ; 

Well, liC would go out. To go out now would be the answer to the 
feeling of strain tiijit had come over him while talking to Mrs, 
Dalton. He would go and see Bessie. That was itl He got his cap and 
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coat and went to the basement. The suction of air through the 
furnace moaned and the fire was white-hot; there was enough coal to 
last until he came back. 

He went to Forty-seventh Street and stood on the corner to wait 
for a car. Yes, Bessie was the one he wanted to see now. Funny, he 
had not thought of her much during the last day and night. Too 
many exciting things had been happening. had had no need to 
think of her. Bui now he had to forget and relax and he wanted to 
see her. Site was always home on Sunday afternoons. He w^anted to 
see her very badly; he felt that he Avonhl be stronger to go through 
tomorrow if he saw her. 

The street car came and he got on, thinking of how things had 
gone that day. No; he did not think they would suspect him of any- 
thing. He was black. Again he felt the roll of crisp bills in his pocket; 
if things went wrong lie could always run away. He wondered how 
much money was in the roll; he had not even counted it. He would 
see when lie got to Bessie’s. No; he need not be afraid. He felt the 
gun nestling clexse to his skin. That gun could always make folks 
stand awav and think twnce before bothering him. 

But of the whole business there was one angle that bothered him; 
he should have gotten more money out of it; he should liave planned 
it. He had acted loo hastily and accidentally. Next time things w^ould 
be much diflcrent; he would j)laii and arrange so that he woidd have 
inoiK.’y enough to kec[) him a long time. He looked out of the car 
window and ihetf round at the white faces near him. He w^aiiied 
suddenly si: nd ujj and shout, telling them that he had killed a 
ridi while girl, a girl w^liose family was known to all of them. Yes; it 
he did that a look of startled horror would cc);nc over their faces. 
But, no He would not do that, even though the sal is! action would 
be keen. He was so greatly outnumbered that he w^ould be arrested, 
and cxeculed. He wanted the keen thrill of siarding them, but 
felt that the cost was tc^o great. He wnshed that he had the power to 
say what he had clone wiiliout Icar of being arrested; he wished that 
he could be an idea in their minds; that his black face and the image 
of his smotluTing Mary and culling off her head and burning her 
could Iiover before their eyes as a terrible picture of reality whicli 
they could see and feel and yet not destroy. He was not satisfied with 
the way tilings stood now; he W’^as a man who had come in sight of 
a goal, then had won it, and in winning it had seen just within his 
grasp another goal, higher, greater. He had learned to shout and had 
shouted and no ear had heard him; he had just learned to walk and 
was walking but could not see the ground beneath his feet; he had 
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long been yearning for weapons to hold in liis hands and suddenly 
found that his hands held weapons that were invisible. 

The car stopped a block from Bessie's home and he got off. When 
he reached the building in which site lived, he looked up to the 
second floor and saw a light burning in her window, 'l lie street lamps 
came on suddenly, lighting up the snow-cov ci cd sidewalks with a 
yellow sheen. It had gotten dark early. Tlu! lain]:)s were round hazy 
balls of light frozen into motionlessness, ancliored in space and kept 
from blowing away in the icy wand by black steel j)osts. He went in 
and rang the bell and, in answ^er to a birz/er, moiinted the stairs and 
found Bessie smiling at him in her door. 

“Hello, stranger!” 

“Hi, Bessie.” 

He stood face to fate with her, then reached for licr hands. She 
shied away. 

“What’s the mattei?” 

“You know what’s the matter.” 

“Naw, I don’t.” 

“What you reaching for me for?” 

“I want to kiss you, honey.” 

“You don't v;ant to kiss me.” 

“Why?” 

“I ought to be asking you that.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I saw^ you wdth your white friends last night.” 

“Aw; they wasn’t my friends.” 

“Who w^as tJiey?” 

“1 woik for ’em.”^ 

“AqcI you eat with ’em.” 

“Aw, Bessie. . . .” 

“You didn't even speak to me.” 

“I dieVr 

“You just growled and waved your hand.” 

“Aw, baby. I was working then. You understand.” 

“I thought maybe you was 'shamed of me, sitting there with tl^at 
white gal all dressed in silk and satin,” 

“Aw, hell, Bessie. Come on. Don’t act that way.” 

“You really want to kiss me?” 

“Sure. What you think I came here for?” 

“How come you so long seeing me, then?” 

“I told you I been working, honey. You saw me last night. Come 
on. Don't act this way.” 
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‘*I don’t know,” she said, shaking her head. 

He knew that she was trying to sec how badly he missed her, 
trying to see how much power site still had over him. He grabbed her 
arm and pulled her to him, kissing her long and hard, feeling as he 
did so that she was not responding. When he took his lips away he 
looked at her with eyes full of reproach and at the same time he felt 
his teeth damping and his lips tingling slightly with rising passion. 

“Let’s go in,” he said. 

“If you want to.” 

“Sure 1 w’ant to.” 

“Von stayed away so long.” 

“Aav, don’t be that way,” 

"J’hey went in. 

“How ( ome yem acting so cold tonight?” he asked. 

“You couhl ha^e dropped me a postcard,” she said. 

“Aw, 1 just lorgot it.” 

“Or you could’ve phoned.” 

“Honey, I w'as busy,” 

“Looking at thal old white gal, I reckon.” 

“Aw, hcfll’ 

“You don’t love me no more.” 

“I'hc hell 1 don’t.” 

“You could ve come by just for five minutes.” 

“Baby, I was l>usy.” 

IMicn ho kisst'd her this time she responded a little. To let her 
know that he loved her he circled her waist with his arm and 
squeezed iier rightly 

“I’m tired toniglit,’' she sighcM 

“Who you been seeing?” 

“Nobody.” 

“What you doing tired?” 

“If you want to talk that w^ay you can leave rigni now. i ciian i asK 
you whe^ you been seeing to make you stay away this long, did I?” 

“Yon all on edge tonight.” 

“You could have just said, TIello, dog!’ 

“Really, honey. I was busy.” 

“You was setting there at that table with them white folks like you 
was a lawyer or something. You wouldn’t even look at me when I 
sj)okc to you.” 

“Aw^ forget it. Let’s talk about something else.” 

He attempted to kiss her again and she shied aw^ay. 

“Come on, honey.” 
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“Who you been with?” 

“Nobody. I swear. I been working. And I been thinking hard about 
you. 1 been missing you. Listen, I got a room all my own where I’m 
w^orking. Some nighes you can stay there with me, see? Gee, J been 
missing you awful, honey. Soon’s I got time 1 came right over.” 

He stood looking at her in the dim light of the room. She was 
teasing him and he liked it. At least it took him away from that 
terrible image of Mary’s head lying on the bloody newsj>aper. He 
wanted to kiss her again, but deep down he did not really mind her 
standing off from him; it made him hunger mote keenly for her. She 
was looking at him wistfully, half-leaning against a wall, her hands 
on her hips. Then suddenly he knew how to draw her out, to drive 
from her mind all thought of her teasing him. He reached into his 
pocket and drew forth the roll of bills. Smiling, he held it in his 
palm and spoke as though to himself: 

“Well, T reckon somebody else might like this if you don’t.” 

She came a step forward. 

“Biggerl Geel Where you get all that money from?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” 

“How much is it?” 

“What you care?” 

She came to his side. 

“How much is it, really?” 

“W^hat you want to kvow for?” 

“Let me see it. I’ll give it back to you.” 

“I’ll let you sec it, but it'll have io stay in my hand, sec?” 

He watched the expression of coyness on her iacc change to one of 
amazement as she counted the bills. 

“Lord, Biggerl Where you get this money from?” 

“Wouldn’t you like to know?” he said, sli[)ping his arm about her 
waist. 

“Is it yours?” 

“What in hell you reckon I’m doing with it?” 

“Tell me where you get it from, honey.” 

“You going to be sweet to me?” 

He felt her body growing gradually less stiff; but her eyes were 
searching his face. 

“You ain’t got into nothing, is you?” 

“You going to be sweet to me?” 

“Oh, Biggerl” 

“Kiss me, honey,” 
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He felt her relax completely; he kissed her and she drew him to 
the bed. They sat down. G(Titiy, she took the money from his hand. 

“How much is i(?” he asked. 

“Don’t you know?” 

“Naw.” 

“Didn’t you count il?” 

“Naw.” 

“Iiigi>er, wlicrc \t>u get this money from?” 

“Maybe I’ll tell you s(mie day,” he said, leaning back and resting 
his licad on the jnllow. 

“You into something.” 

“How inudi is there?” 

“A hundred and twenty-five dollars.” 

“You going to be sweet to me?” 

“Jhit, Biggc‘r, wtieir you get this money from?” 

“What (lo that matter?” 

“You going to buy nic something?” 

“Sure.” 

“What?” 

“Anything you want.” 

They weie silent lor a moment. Finally, his arm about her waist 
felt her body relax into a softness he knew and wanted. She rested 
her head on the jiillow; he put the money in his pocket and leaned 
over her. 

* Gee, hoiu y. \ been wanting you bad.” 

“For real?” 

“Honest to God.” 

He leaned over her, full of desire, and low^eijed his head to hers 
and kissed her. Wh(‘n he took his lips away for breath he Jieard 
her say; 

“Don’t stay away so long from mry hear, honev?” 

“I won’t.” 

“You love me?” 

“Sure.” 

He kissed her again and he felt her arm lifting above his head and 
he heard the click as the light went out. He kissed her again, hard. 

“Bessie?” 

“Hunh?” 

“Come on, honey.” 

They were still a moment longer; thert she rose. He waited. Fie 
heard her clothes rustling in the darkness; she was undressing. He 
got up and began to undress. Graduaflly, he began to see in the dark- 
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n€ssj she was on the other side of the bed, her presence like a 
shadow in the ‘denser darkness surrounding her. He heard the bed 
creak as she lay' down. He went to her, folding her in his arms, 
mumbling, 

“Gee, kid.“ 

He felt two soft palms holding his face tenderly and the thought 
and image of the whole blind world which had made him ashamed 
and afraid fell away as he felt her as a fallow field beneath him 
stretching our under a cloudy sky waiting lor rain, and he floated on a 
wild tide, rising and sinking with the ebb and How ol iicr blood, 
being willingly dragged into a warm night sea to rise renewed to the 
surface to face a world he hated and wanted to blot out of existence, 
clinging close to a fountain whose warm waters washed and cleaned 
his senses, cooled them, made them strong and keem again to see and 
smell and touch and taste and hear, cleared tin m to end th(‘ tiredness 
and to reforge in him a new sense of lime and space;— after he had 
been tossed to dry upon a warm sunlit ror k under a wliite sky he 
lifted his hand shnvly and heavily and touched bessic’s li])s with his 
fingers and mumbled, 

‘Txee, kid.” 

“Bigger.” 

He took his hand away and relaxed. He did not feel that he 
wanted to step lorth and resume where he had leh ojf living; not just 
yet. He was lying at the bottom of a deep dark })it uj)on a ]>allci of 
warm wet straw and at the top of ihe pit he rouJd sec iJie cold blue 
of the distant sky. Some hand had readied inside ol him and h^id 
laid a quiet finger of peace upon the restless tossing of his spirit and 
had made him feci .that he did not need to long hir a home now. 
Then^like the long withdrawing sound of a rere ding wave, the sense 
of night and sea and warmth went from him and lie lay in tlic dark- 
ness, ga/ing with vacant eyes at the shadowy ceiling, 1 tearing his and 
her breathing. 

“Bigger?” 

“Hunh?” 

“You like your job?’.' 

“Yeah. Why?” 

“1 just asked.” 

“You swell.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Sure.” 

“Where you working?” 

“Over on Drcxel.” 
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“Where?’* 

“In the 4600 block.** 

“OhI” 

“What?’* 

“Nothing.” 

“But, what?” 

“Oh, J just happen to think of something.’* 

“Tell me. What is it?” 

“It ain’t nolhing, Bigger, honey.** 

What did she mean by asking all these questions? He wondered if 
she had dr ler tcd anything in him. Then he wondered if he were not 
letting fear get the better of him by thinking always in terms of Mary 
and of her having been smothered and burnt. But he wanted to 
know why she had asked where he worked. 

“Come on, honey. 7 ell me what you thinking.” 

“It ain’t nolhing much. Bigger. I used to work over in that section, 
not (ai from where tlic Loeb folks lived.” 

“Loeb?” 

“Yeah. One of the lamilies of one of the boys that killed that 
i ranks boy. Remember?” 

‘Naw; what you mean?” 

You remember liearing people talk about Loeb and Leopold.” 

“Oh!” 

“Idle ones who killed the boy and then tried to get money from 
thf boy’s famib' . . . 

.... by schdin^ notes to them Bigger was not listening. The 
world of sound fell abruptly away from him and a vast picture 
appeared before his eyes, a picture teeming with so much meaning 
that he could not react to it all at once. He lay, his eyes unblipking, 
his lieart pounding, his lips slightly open, his breath coming and 
going so softly that it seemed he was not breathing at all. yon re- 
member them atv you ain't even listening He said nothing, how 
rome yon wont listen when I talk to you Why could he, why could 
he not, not send a letter to the Daltons, asking for money? Bigger 
He sal up in bed, staring into the darkness, what's the ^natter honey 
He could ask for ten thousand, or maybe twenty. Bigger whaVs the 
matter I'm talking to you He did not answer; his nerves were taut 
with the hard effort to remember something. Now! Yes, Loeb and 
Leopold had planned to have the father of the murdered boy get on 
a train and throw the money out of ilie wdndow while passing some 
spot. He leaped from bed and stood in the middle of the floor. 
Bigger He could, yes, he could l^^vc them pack the money in a shoe 
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box and have them throw it out of a car somewhere on the South 
Side. He looked round in the darkness, feeling Bessie’s fingers on his 
arm. He came to himself and sighed. 

“What’s the matter, honey?” she asked. 

“Hunh?” 

“What’s on your mind?” 

“Nothing.” 

“Come on and tell me. You worried?” 

“Naw; naw. . . 

“Now, 1 told you what was on my mind, but you won’t tell me 
what’s on yours, Thai ain’t fair.” 

“I just forgot something, lliat’s all.” 

“That ain't what you was thinking about,” she said. 

He sat back on the bed, feeling his scalp tingle with excitement. 
Could he do it? This was what had beeh niis.ing and this was what 
would make the thing complete. But this thing was so big he would 
have to take time and llunk it over carefully. 

“Honey, tell me where you get that mone) r'” 

“What money?” he asked in a tone of feigneti surprise. 

“Aw, Bigger. I know something’s wrong. You worried,. You got 
something on your mind. 1 can tell it.” 

“You want me to make uj) something to tell you?” 

“All right; if that’s the way you feel about it. * 

“Aw, Bessie. . . 

“You didn’t have to come here tonight.” 

“Maybe I shouldn’t’vc come,” 

“You don’t have to come no more.” 

“Don’t you love rge?” 

“Abput as much as you love me.” 

“How much is that?” 

“You ought io know.” 

“Aw, let’s stop fussing,” he said. 

He felt the bed sag gently and heard the bed covers rustling as she 
pulled them over her. He turned his head and stared at the dim 
whites of her eyes in the darkness. Maybe, yes, maybe he could, maybe 
he could use her. He leaned and stretched himself on the bed beside 
her; she did not move. He put his hand upon her shoulder, pressing 
it just softly enough to let her know that he was tl unking about her. 
His mind tried to grasp and encompass as much of her life as it could, 
tried to understand and weigh it in. relation to his own, as his hand 
rested on her shoulder. Could he trust her? How much could he tell 
her? Would she act with him, blindly, believing his word? 
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"Come oil. Let's get dressed and go out and get something to 
drink," she said. 

"O.K." 

"You ain't acting like you always act tonight." 

"T got soniothing on my mind." 

"Can’t you tell me?" 

"I don’t know." 

"Don’t you trust me?" 

"Sure." 

"Then why don’t you tell me?" 

He did not answer. Her voice had come in a whisper, a whisper he 
had heard many times when she wanted something badly. It brought 
to hint a lull sense of hrr‘lilc, what he had been thinking and feeling 
V'hen he had ])laccd his hand upon her shoulder. The same deep 
idealization he had had that morning at home at the breakfast table 
while watching Vera and Buddy and his mother came back to him; 
only it was Bessie he was looking at now and seeing how blind she 
was. He felt the narrow orbit of her life: from her room to the 
kitchen ol the white folks' was the farthest she ever moved. She 
worked long hours, hard and hot hours seven days a week, with only 
Sunday alternoons off; and when she did get off slie wanted fun, hard 
and fast fun, something to make her feci that she was making up 
tor the starved liie she led. It was her hankering for sensation that 

liked about iicr. Most nights she was too tired to go out; she only 
wnrued to get drunk, Slic wanted liquor and he wanted her. So he 
would give her the liquor and she would give him herself. He had 
heard her cojnjdain about how hard the white folks worked her; she 
had told him over and over again that she lived, their lives when she 
was working in their homes, not her own. That was why, she told 
him, she drank. He knew wliy she liked him; he gave her money for 
drinks. He kiK\v that if he did not give ii to her someone else would; 
she would sec to that. Bessie, too. was very blind. What oiight he tell 
her? She might come in just handy. Then he realized that whatever he 
chose to tell her ought not to be anything that would make her feel 
in any way out of it; site ought to be made to feel that she knew it 
all. Goddamn! He Just simply could not get used to acting like he 
ought. He should not have made her think that something was 
happening that he did not want her to know. 

"Give me time, honey, and 111 tell you,” he said, trying to 
straighten things out. 

"You don’t have to unless you want to." 

"Don’t be that way." 
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“You just can’t treat me any old way. Bigger.” 

“I ain’t trying to, honey.” 

“You can’t play me cheap.” 

“Take it easy. I know what I’m doing.” 

“1 hope you do.” 

“For Chrissakcsl” 

“Aw, come on. 1 want a drink.” 

“Naw; listen. . . .” 

“Keep your business. You don’t have to leli rne. Biii don’t you 
come running to me when you need a friend, sc( 

“When we get a couple of drinks, I’ll tell you all about il.” 

“Suit yourself.” 

He saw her waiting at tlic door for him; he put on bis coat and 
cap and they walked slowly down the stairs, saying nothing. It 
seemed warmer outside, as though it w^re going to snow again. Tbe 
sky was low and dark. The wind blew. As hi walked beside Bessie 
his feet sank into the soft snow. The streets were empty and silent, 
stretching before him white and clean undci the Vanisiihig glow of 
a lung string of street lamps. As he walked he saw out of the corners 
of his ey(‘s Bessie striding beside him, and it see laed tliat his mind 
could feel the soh swing of her body as it went foiwnrd. He yearned 
suddenly to be back in bed with her, ft cling her body warm and 
jdiant to his. But the look on her face, was a liard and distant one, 
it separated him from her body by a great suggestion of space. He 
had not really wanted to go out with her toinghl; but her questions 
and suspicions had made him say yes when she liad wanted to go 
for a drink. As he walked beside her he felt that iJiere were two 
Bessies: one a body that he had just had and wanted badly again; 
the other was in Bc*ssie’s face; it asked questions; it bargained and 
sold tfie other Bessie to advantage. He wishetl he cr>uld clench his 
fist and swing liis arm and blot out, kill, sweep a;vay the Bessie on 
Bessie’s face and leave the other helpless and yielding before him. 
He would then gather her up and put her in his chest, his stomach, 
some place deep inside him, always keeping her there even when he 
slept, ate, trdked; keeping her there just to feel and tnbw that she 
was his to have and hold whenever he wanted to. 

“Where we going?” 

“Wherever you w^ant to.” 

“Let's go to the Paris Grill.” 

“O.K.” 

They turned a corner and walked to the middle of the block to 
the grill, and went in. An automatic phonograph was playing. They 
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went to a rear table. Bigger ordered two sloe gin fizzes. They sat 
silent, looking at each other, waiting. He saw Bessie’s shoulders jerk- 
ing in rhythm to the music. Would she help him? Well, he would 
ask her; he would frame the story so that she would not have to 
know everything. He knew that he should have asked her to dance, 
but the excitement that had hold of him would not let him. He was 
feeling different tonight from every other night; he did not need to 
dance and sing and clown over the floor in order to blot out a day 
and night of doing nothing. He was full of excitement. The waitress 
brought the drinks and Bessie lifted hers. 

“Ilcre’s to you, even if you don’t want to talk and even if you is 
acting (jueer/’ 

‘‘Bessie, ]*m worried. ' 

“Aw, come on and drink,” she said. 

“O.K.” 

They sipped. 

"Bigger?” 

“Hunl]?” 

“Can’l T help you in what you doing?” 

“Maybe.” 

“I want to.” 

“You trust me?” 

“I have so lar,” 

d mean now?’' 

“Yes; if you tell me what to trust you for?” 

“Mavbe 1 can t do that.” 

“Then you d^ n’t trust me.” 

“It’s got to be that way, Bessie.” 

“If 1 trusted you, wcHild you tell me?” 

“Mav be.” 

“Don’t say ‘maybe,’ Bigger.” 

“Listen, honey,” he said, not liking the way he was talking to her, 
but afraid of telling her outright. ”The reason I’m acting this way is 
I got something big on.” 

“What?” 

“It’ll mean a lot of money.” 

“1 wish you’d cither tell me or quit talking about it.” 

They were silent; he saw Bessie drain her glass, 

“I’m ready to go,” she said. 

“Aw. . . .” 

“I want to get some sleep.” 

“You mad?” 
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‘‘Maybe.” 

He did not want her to be that way. How could he make her stay? 
How much could he tell her? Could he make her trust hini without 
telling everything? He suddenly felt she would come closer to him if 
he made her feel that he was in danger. That’s iti Make her feci 
concerned about him. 

“Maybe I’ll have to get out of town soon,” he said. 

“The police?” 

“Maybe.” 

“What you do?” 

“I’m planning to do it now\” 

“But w^here you get that money?” 

“Look, Bessie, if 1 had to leave town and wanted dough, w^ould you 
help me if I split with you?” 

“If you took me with you, you wouldn’t have to split/’ 

He was silent; he had not thought of Bess>e's being wuth him. 
A WT^nian was a dangerous burden when a man was running away. 
He had read of how men had been catight because of women, and he 
did not want that to happen to him. But, if, yes, but it he told her, 
yes, just enough to get her to wwk wdth him? 

“O.K.,” he said. “I’ll say this much: I’ll take you if you help me/’ 

“You really mean that?” 

‘‘Sure.” 

“Then you going to tell me?” 

Yes, he could dress the siory up. Why even mention Jan? Why not 
tell it so that if she were ever cjiiestioned she would say the things 
that he wanted her to say, things that would help Jiiin? IIc lifted 
the glass and drairieckthe liquor and set it down and leaned forward 
and toyed with the cigarette in his fingers. He spoke with bated 
breath. 

“Listen, here’s the dope, see? The gal where I’m working, the 
daughter of the old man who’s rich, a millionaire, has done run off 
wdth a Red, see?” 

“Eloped?” 

“Elunh? Er. . . . Yeah; eloped.” 

“With a Redr 

“Yeah; one of them Communists.” 

“OhI What’s wrong with her?” 

“Aw; she’s crazy. Nobody don’t know she’s gone, so last night I 
took the money from her room, sec?” 

“OhI” 

“They don’t know where she is.” 
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“But what you going to do?'' 

“They don't know where she is/' he said again. 

“What you mean?" 

He sucked his cigarette; he saw her looking at him, her black eyes 
wide with eager interest. He liked that look. In one way, he hated 
to tell her, because he wanted to keep her guessing. He wanted to 
lake as long as |jossible in order to see that look of complete absorp- 
tion upon her face. If made him feel alive and gave him a height- 
ened sense of the value of himself. 

“1 got afi idea,’ he said. 

“Oh, Biggei, iell nie!" 

“Don’t talk so loud!” 

“Well, tell me! ’ 

“Idiey don t know where the girl is. They might think she’s kid- 
napped, see?’’ His whole body was tense and as he spoke his lips 
trembled. 

“Oh, that was what you was so excited about when I told you 
about Lo(‘l) and Leopold. 

“Well, what you think?” 

“Would they really think she's kidnapped?” 

“We can nialu ’em think it.” 

She looked into her empty glass. Bigger beckoned the waitress 
and ordered two more drinks. He took a deep swallow and said, 

“1 he gal’s gorie, see? They don't know where she is? Don’t nobody 
know, but they might think somebody did if they was told, see?” 

“You mean. . You mean we could say we did it? You mean 
write to 'cm. ...” 

“. . . . and ask for money, sure,” he said. “And get it, too. You see, 
we cash in, 'cause nobody else is trying to.” 

“But suppose she shows up?” 

“She won’t.” 

“How you know?” 

“I just know she won’t.” 

“Bigger, you k7iow something about that girl. You know where' 
she is?” 

“Thai’s all right about where she is. I know we won't have to 
tvorrv about her showing up, see?” 

“Oh, Bigger, this is crazy V' 

“Then, hell, we won’t talk about it no morel” 

“Oh, 1 don’t mean that.” 

“Then what do you mean?” 

“I mean we got to be careful.” 
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“We can get ten thousand dollars.” 

“How?” 

“We can have ’em leave the money somewhere. They’ll think they 
can get the girl back. . . 

“Bigger, you know where that girl is?” she said, giving her voice a 
tone of half-question and half-statement. 

“Naw.” 

“Then it’ll be in the papers. She’ll show up.” 

“She won’t,” 

“How you know?” 

“She just won’t.” 

He saw her lips moving, then heard her speal softly, leaning 
toward him. 

“Bigger, you ain’t done nothing to that girk is you?” 

He stiffened with fear. He felt suddenly that he wanted some- 
thing in his hand, something solid and heavy, his gun, a knife, a 
brick. 

“If you say that again. I’ll slap you back from this tablel” 

“Oh!” 

“Come on, now. Don’t be a fool.” 

“Bigger, you oughtn’t’ve done it. . . •” 

“You going to help me? Say yes or no.” 

“Gee, Bigger. . . .” 

“You scared? You scared after letting me take that silver from 
Mrs. Heard’s home? After letting me get Mrs. Macy’s radio? You 
scared now?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“You wanted me to tell you; well, I told you. That’s a woman, 
always. You want to know something, then you run like a rabbit.” 
“ButVe’ll get caught,'* 

“Not if we do right.” 

“But how could we do it. Bigger?” 

“I’ll figure it out.” 

“But I want to know.” 

“It’ll be easy.” 

“But how?” 

“I can fix it so you can pick up the money and nobody’ll bothet' 
you.” 

“They catch people who do things like that.” 

“If you scared they will catch you.” 

“How could I pick up the money?” 

“We’ll tell ’em where to leave it.” 
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“But they'll have police watching.” 

“Not it they want the gal back. We got a club over 'em, see? And 
I’ll be watching, too. I work in the house where they live. If they 
try to doublccross us, I'll let you know.” 

“You reckon we could do it?” 

“We could have 'cm throw the money out of a car. You could be 
in some spot to see if they send anybody to watch. If you see any- 
body around, then you don't touch the money, see? But they want 
the gal; they won’t watch.” 

There was a long silence. 

“Bigger, I don’t kiu^w,” she said. 

“We conlrl go to New York, to Harlem, if we had money. New 
York’s a real tov/11. We could lay low for awhile.” 

“But sui>jjOse they mark the money?” 

“They won’t,. And if they do. I'll tell you. You see, I’m right 
there in the house.” 

“But if wc run oU, they'll think wc did it. They’ll be looking for 
u# for years, Bigger. ...” 

“Wc won’t run right away. We’ll lay low for awhile.” 

“I don’t ktiow. Bigger.” 

He fell satisfied; he could (ell by the way she looked that if he 
pushed her hard enough she would come in with him. She was afraid 
and he could handle Iicr through her fear. He looked at his watch; 
it was getting late. He ought to go back and have a look at that 
fiirnare. 

‘l-is;cn, I got to go.” 

lie paid tlif waitress and they went out. There was another way 
to birid her to him. He drew forth the roll of, bills, peeled off one 
for himself, and held out the rest of the money toward her. 

“Here,” he said. “Get you something and save the rest for me.” 
“Oh!” 

She lookcil at the money and hesitated. 

“Don’t you want it?” 

“Yeah,” she said, taking tire roll. 

“If you siring along with me you'll get plenty more.” 

' 7’hey sto])pcd in front of her door; he stood looking at her. 

“Weil,” he said. “What yon think?” 

“Bigger, honey. I— I don’t know,” she said plaintively. 

“You wanted me to tell you.” 

“I’m scared.” 

“Don't you trust me?” 

“But we ain't never done nothing like this before. They’ll look 
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everywhere for us for something like this. It ain’t like coming to 
where I work at night when the white folks is gotie out of town and 
stealing something. It ain’t. . . 

*‘It’s up to you.” 

‘‘I’m scared, Bigger.” 

"Who on earth’ll think we did it?” 

“I don’t know. You really think they don’t know where the girl is?” 

"I know they don’t.” 

"You know?” 

"Naw.” 

"She’ll turn up.” 

"She won’t. And, anyhow, she’s a crazy girl. Thev iinghi e^cn tliink 
she's in it herself, just to get money liom her famil> They might 
think the Reds is doing it. I'hcy won’t ihini wc did. I Jiey don’t 
think we got enough guts to do it. They dunk niggers is too 
scared. ...” 

"T don’t know.” 

"Did I ever tell you wrong?” 

"Naw; bat we ain’t never done nothing like this before.” 

"Well, I ain’t wrong now.” 

"When do you want to do it?” 

"Soon as they begin to worry about the gal.” 

"You really reckon we could?” 

"I told you what I think.” 

"Naw; Bigger! I ain't going to do it. 1 think you. , . •” 

He turned abruptly and walked away from hci. 

“Bigger 1” 

She ran over the ?uow and tugged at his sleeve. lie stopped, but 
did nol turn round. She caught his coat ai.d ])ull(‘d him about. 
Under the yellow sheen of a street lamp they conironied each other, 
silently. All about them was the white snow and die niglit; iliej 
were cut off from the world and were conscious only ol carli other. 

• He looked at her without expression, waiting. Her eyes wx^e fastened 
fearfully and distrustfully upon his face. He held his body in an 
attitude that suggested that he was delicately balanced upon a hair- 
line, waiting to see if she would push him forward or draw him 
back. Her lips smiled faintly and she lifted her hand and touched 
his face with her fingers. He knew that she was fighting out in her 
feelings the question of just how much he meant to her. She grabbed 
his hand ancl squeezed it, telling him in the pressure of her fingers 
that she wanted him. 
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Bigger, honey. . . . Let’s don’t do that. We getting along 
all right like we is now. . . 

He drew his hand away. 

“Lm going/’ he said. 

“When I'll see you, honey?” 

“I don’t know.” 

He started off again and she overtook him and encircled him with 
her arms. • 

“Bigger, honey. . . .” 

“Come on, Bessie. What you going to do?” 

She looked at him with round, helpless black eyes. He was still 
poised, wondering if she would pull him toward her, or let him 
fall alone. He was enjoying her agony, seeing and feeling the worth 
of himself in her bewildered desperation. Her lips trembled and 
she began to cry. 

“What you going to do?” he asked again. 

“Jf 1 do It, it's ’cause you want me to,” she sobbed. 

He put his arm al)oiit her shoulders. 

“Come on, Bessie,” he said. “Don’t cry.” 

She siopj)ed and dried her eyes; he looked at her closely. She’ll 
do if, he iliouglit: 

“1 got to go,” he*- said. 

“I ain’t going in right now.” 

“W^hcrc you going?” 

He found that he was afraid of what she did, now that she was 
working witli him. His peace of mind depended upon knowing what 
she dud and why. 

“J’m going lo get a pint.” 

Thai was all right; she w^as feeling as he knew she always felt. 

“Well, ril see you tomorrow night, liunh?” 

“O.K., honey. But be carclul.” 

“Look, Bessie, don’t you worry none. Just trust me. No matter 
what happens, they won’t catch us. And they won’t even know you 
had anything to do with it.” 

“If they SI art after us, where could we hide. Bigger? You know 
we's black. W^c can’t go just rtnywhcrc.” 

He looked round the lamp-lit. snow-covered street, 

“There’s plenty of places,” he said. “1 know the South Side from 
A to Z. We could even hide out in one of those old buildings, see? 
Like I did last time. Nobody ever looks into ’em.” 

He pointed across the street to a black, looming empty apartment 
building. 
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*‘Well/’ she sighed. 

“I’m going,” he said. 

“So long, honey.” 

He walked toward the car line; when he looked back he saw her 
still standing in the snow; she had not moved. She’ll be all right, he 
thought. She’ll go along. 

Snow was falling again; the streets were long paths leading through 
a dense jungle, lit here and there with torches held higli in invisible 
hands. He waited ten minutes for a car and none came. He turned 
the corner and walked, his head down, his hands dug into his pockets, 
going to Dalton’s. 

He was confident. During the last day and niglit new fears had 
come, but new feelings had helped to allay those iears. TJie moment 
when he had stood above Mary’s bed and found that she* was dead the 
fear of electrocution had entered his flesh and blood. JUit at home 
at the breakfast table with his mother and sister and brother, seeing 
how blind they were; and overhearing Peggy and Mrs. Dalton talk- 
ing in the kitchen, a new feeling had been born in him, a feeling that 
all but blotted out the fear of death. As long as he moved carefully 
and knew what he was about, he could handle things, he thouglit. 
As long as he could take his life into his own hands and dispose of 
it as he pleased, as long as he could decide just when and where he 
would run to, he need not be afraid. 

He felt that he had his destiny in his grasp* .He was more alive 
than he could ever lemember having been; his mind and attention 
were pointed, focused tenvard a goal. For the In si time in his life 
he moved consciously between two sharply defined poles: l^e was 
moving away from the threatening penalty of death, from the death- 
like times tJiat brought him that tightness and hotness in his clic&t: 
and he was moving toward that sense of fulness he had so often but 
inadecjuately felt in magazines and movies. 

The shame and fear and hate which Mary and Jan and Mr. 
Dalton and that huge rich house had made rise so hard and hot in 
‘ him had now cooled and softened. Had he not done what they 
thought he never could? His being black and at the bottom of the 
world was something which he could take with a new-born strength. 
What his knife and gun had once meant to him, his knowledge of" 
having secretly murdered Mary now meant. No matter how they 
laughed at him for his being black and clownlike, he could look 
them in the eyes and not feel angry, The feeling of being always 
enclosed in the stifling embrace of an invisible force had gone 
from him. 
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As he turned into Drcxel Boulevard and headed toward Dalton's 
he thought of how restless he had been, how he was consumed alwaye 
with a body hunger. Well, in a way he had settled that tonight; ai 
time passed he would make it more definite. His body felt free and 
easy now that he had lain with Bessie. That she would do what ht 
wanted was wdiat he had scaled in asking her to work with him ir 
this thing. She would be bound to him by ties deeper than marriage 
She would be his; her fear of capture and death would bind her tc 
him with all the strength of her life; even as what he had done last 
night had bound liim to this new path with all the strength of hit 
own life. 

He turned oil the side^v'alk and w^alked up the Dalton driveway 
went into the basement and looked through the bright cracks of the 
furnace door, lie saw a red heap of seething coals and heard the 
upward hum of the draft. He pulled the lever, hearing the rattle ol 
coal against tin and seeing the quivering embers grow black. He 
shut oil the coal and .stooped and opened the bottom door of the 
furnace. Ashe$ were piling up. He w^ould have to take the shove 
and clean (hern out in the morning and make sure that no unburnt 
bones were left. He had closed the door and started to the rear oj 
the furnace, going to his room, when he heard Peggy's voice. 

“Bigger!” 

He stopped and before answering he felt a keen sensation of ex 
ureraent Hush over all his skin. She was standing at the head of the 
itairs, in the door leading to the kitchen. 

“Yessum.’' 

TJe vent to the bottom of the steps and looked upward. 

“Mrs. Dalton wants you to pick up the trunk at the station. , , 

“llic IriinkY' 

He waited for Peggy to answer his surprised question. Perhapj 
he should not liave asked it in that way? 

“ Iduy < ailed up and said tliat no one had claimed it. And Mr 
Dalton .got a wire from Detroit. Mary never got there.” 

“Yessum.” 

iShe came all the way down the stairs and looketl round the Bjtee 
ment, as though seeking some missing detail. He stilfened; if ^ she 
saw something that would make her ask him about Mary he would 
take the iron shovel and let her have it straight across her head and 
then take the car and make a quick getaway. 

“Mr. Dalton’s worried," Peggy said. “You know, Mary didn’i 
pack the new clothes she bought to take with her on the trip. And 
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poor Mrs. Ballon’s been pacing the floor and phoning Mary’s friends 
all day.” 

“Don’t nobody know where she is?” Bigger asked. 

‘Wobody. Did Mary tell you to take the trunk like it wasT* 

“Yessurn,” he said, knowing that tliis was the first hard hurdle. 
“It was locked and standing in a corner. I took it down and put it 
right where you saw it this morning.” 

“Oh, Peggy!” Mrs. Dalton’s voice called. 

“Yes!” Peggy answered. 

Bigger looked up and saw Mrs. Dalton at the head ol the stairs, 
standing in white as usual and with her !acc tilted trustingly 
upward. 

“Is the boy back yet?” 

“He’s down here now, Mrs. Dalton.” 

“Come in the kitclien a moment, will you, Bigger?” she asked. 

“Yessum.” 

He followed Peggy into the kitchen. Mrs. Dalton had her hands 
clasped tightly in front of hot and her lace was still- tilted, higher 
now, and her white lips were parted. 

“Peggy told you about picking up the trunk?” 

“Yessum. I’m on my way now.” 

“What time did you leave here last night?” 

“A little before two, mam.” 

“And she told you to take the trunk down?” 

“Yessum.” 

“And she told you not to put the car up?” 

“Yessum.” 

“And it was just.where you left it last night when you came this 
morning?” 

“Yessum.” 

Mrs. Dalton turned her head as she heard the inner kiteltcn door 
open; Mr. Dalton stood in the doorway. 

“Hello, Bigger.” 

“Good day. suh.” 

“How are things?” 

"V“Fine, suh.” 

^*^he station called about the trunk a little while ago. You’ll have 
to pick it up.” 

“Yessuh. I’m on my way now, suh.” 

“Listen, Bigger. What happened last night?” 

“Well, nothing, suh. Miss Dalton told me to take the trunk down 
so I could take it to the station this morning; and I did.” 
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“Was Jan with you?“ 

“Yessuh, All three of us went upstairs when I brought ’em in in 
the car. Wc went to the room to get the trunk. Then I took it down 
and put it in the basement.” 

“Was Jan drunk?” 

“Well, I don’t know, siih. They was drinking. . . .” 

“And what hapj)ened?” 

“Nothing, suh. 1 just took the trunk to the basement and left. 
Miss Dalton told me to leave the car out. She said Mr. Jan would 
take care ol it.” 

“What were they talking about?” 

Bigger luing his lit'ad. 

“1 don’t know, suli.” 

He saw Mrs. Dalton lift her right hand and he knew that she 
meant for Mr. Dalton to stop questioning him so closely. He felt 
her shame. 

“That's all right, Rigger,” Mrs. Dalton said. She turned to Mr. 
Dalton. “Where do you suj^posc this Jan would be now?” 

“Maybe lie’s at the Labor Defender ollice.” 

“Can you get in touch with him?” 

“Well,” .^aid Ml. Dalton, standing near Bigger and looking hard 
at the floor. “I ton Id. But I’d rather wait. 1 still think Mary’s up to 
some of her foolish pranks. Bigger, you’d better get that trunk.” 

“Yessuh.” 

He got the car and drove through the falling snow toward the 
Loop. In an.'>vvering tlicir questions he felt that he had succeeded in 
turning their minds definitely in the direction of Jan. If things 
went at ttiis pace he would have to send the rans(?m note right away. 
He would sec Bessie tomorrow and get things settled. Yes; he would 
ask for ren thousand dollars. He would have Bessie stand in the 
windovr ol an old building at some well-lighted street corner with a 
flashlight. In the note he would tell Mr. Dalton to put the money in 
a shoe box and drop it in the snow at the curb; he w^ould tell him 
to keep his car moving and his lights blinking and not to drop the 
money until he saw the flashlight blink three times in the window. 

. . . Yes; that’s how it would be. Bessie would sec the lights of Mr. 
Dalton’s car blinking and after the car was gone she would pick iip 
the box of money. It would be easy. ^ 

He pulled the car into the station, presented the ticket, got the 
trunk, hoisted it to the running board, and headed again for the 
Dalton home. When he reached the driveway the snow was falling 
so thickly that he could not see ten feet in front of him. He put the 
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door, lifted the trunk to his back and carried it to the entrance of 
the basement. Yes; the trunk was light; it was half-empty. No doubt 
they would question him again about that. Next time he would have 
to go into details and he would try to fasten hard in his mind the 
words he spoke so that he could repeat them a thousand times, if 
necessary. He could, of course, set the trunk in the snow right now 
and take a street car and get the money from Bessie and leave town. 
But why do that? He could handle this thing. It was going his way. 
They were not suspecting him and he would Ijc able to tell the 
moment their minds turned in his direction. And, loo, he was glad 
lie had let Bessie keep that money. Suppose ]j(‘ uere searched here 
on the job? For them to find money on him was alone enough to 
fasten suspicion upon him definitely, lie unlocked the door and 
took the trunk inside; his back was bent beneath its weight and he 
walked slowly with his eyes on the wavering red shadows on the 
floor. Fie heard the fire singing in the furnace. He took the trunk to 
the corner in which he had jilaccd it the nigJn before. Fie put it down 
and stood looking at it. Fie had an impulse to open it and look 
inside. Fie stooped to fumble with the metal clasp, then started 
violently, jerking upright. 

“Biggerl” 

Without answering and before he realized -wdiat he was rioing, 
he whirled, his eyes wide with fear and his hand hall-raised, as 
though to ward off a blow. The moment of whirling brought iiim 
face to face with what seemed to his excited senses an army of white 
men. His breath stopped and he blinked his eyes in the red darkness, 
thinking that he should be acting more calmly. Then be saw Mr. 
Daltort and another white man standing at the far end of the base- 
ment; in the red shadows their faces were white discs of danger 
floating still in the air. 

“GhT' he said softly. 

The white man at Mr. Dalton’s side was squinting at him; he 
felt that tight, hot, choking fear retuining. The while man clicked 
on the light. He had a cold, imjtcrsonal manner that told Bigger 
to^I)e on his guard. In the very look of the man’s eyes Bigger saw, his 
own personality reflected in narrow, restricted terms. 

^ “What’s the matter, boy?” the man asked. 

Bigger said nothing; he swallowed, caught hold of himself and 
came forward slowly. The white man’s eyes were steadily upon him. 
Panic seized Bigger as he saw the white man lower his head, narrow 
his eyes still more, sweep back his coat and ram his hands into his 
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pants* pockets, revealing as he did so a shining badge on his chest. 
Words rang in Biggcr's mind: This is a copl He could not lake his 
eyes off the shining bit of metal. Abruptly, the man changed his 
attitude and expression, took his hands from his pocket and smiled 
a smile that Bigger did not believe. 

“Fm not the Jaw, boy. So don’t be scared.’* 

Bigger clamjicd his teeth; lie had to control himself. He should 
not liave let that man see him staring at his badge. 

“Vcssidi,” he said. 

“Bigger, this is Mr. Britten,” Mr. Dalton said. “He’s a private 
investigator airiuhed to die staff of my office. . . .” 

“Yessuh,’’ Bigger said again, his tension slackening. 

“He wants to ask you some cjiiestions. So just be calm and try to 
tell liitn wl rat ever he wants to know.” 

“Yessnh.” 

“First of all, I want to have a look at that trunk,'* Britten said. 

Bigger stood aside as they passed him. He glanced quickly at the 
furnace. Ji was still very hot, droning. Then he, too, went to the 
trunk, standing discreetly to one side, away from the two white 
men, looking with suriace eyes at what they were doing. He shoved 
his hands deep into his pockets; he stood in a peculiar attitude that 
allowed him to rcsjiond at once to whatever they said or did and 
at the same time to be outside cfiid away horn them. He watched 
Britten (iiin the trunk over and bend to it and try to work the lock. 

I got to he careful, Bigger thought. One little slip now and I’ll spoil 
the wlioU’ dung. Sweat came onto his neck and face. Britten could 
not unlocf ihc trunk and he locjked upward, at Bigger. 

“It’s lof\vd- You got a key, boy?” « 

“NawM S ' 

Biggei 'voiidered if this were a trap; he decided to play safe and 
speak on!)' when he was spoken to. 

“You mind if I break it?” 

”(io light ahead,” Mr. Dalton said. “Say, Bigger, get Mr. Britten 
the hatchet.” 

“Yessuli,” he answered mechanically. 

He thought rapidly, his entire body stiff. Should be tell them that 
the haJehet was somewhere in the house and offer to go after it and 
take the ojijioriunity and run away? How much did they really** 
suspect him? W’as this whole thing a ruse to confuse and trap him?' 
He glanced shaiqily and intently at their faces; they seemed to ]^e 
waiting only for the hatchet. Yes; he would take a chance and 
he would lie his way out of this. He turned and went to the ,:^t 
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where the hatchet had been last night, the spot from which he had 
taken it to cut off Mary’s head. He stooped and pretended to search. 
Then he straightened. 

*‘It ain’t here now. . . . I— I saw it about here yesterday,” he 
mumbled. 

“Well, never mind,” Britten said. “I think I can manage.” 

Bigger cased back toward them, waiting, watching. Britten lifted 
his loot and gave the lock a short, stout kick with the heel of his 
shoe and it sprang open. He lifted out the tray and looked inside. 
It was half-empty and the clothes were disarrayed and tumbled. 

“You see?” Mr. Dalton said. “She didn’t take all of her things.” 

“Yes. In fact, she didn’t need a trunk at all Iroin the looks of this,” 
Britten said. 

“Bigger, was the trunk locked when she told you to take it down?” 
Mr. Dalton asked. 

“Yessuh,” Bigger said, wondering if that answer was the safest. 

“Was she too drunk to know what site was doing, Bigger?” 

“Well, they went into the room,” he said. ‘T went in after them, 
llien she told me to take the trunk down. Thai’s all happened.” 

“She could have put these things into a small suitcase,” Britten 
said. 

The fire sang in Bigger’s cars and he saw the red shadows dance 
on the w^alls. Let them try to find out who did ill His tec:h w're 
clamped hard, until they ached. 

“Sit down. Bigger,” Britten said. 

Bigger looked at Britten, feigning surprise. 

“Sit on the trunk,” Britten said. 

“Me?” 

“Yeaji. Sit down.” 

He sat. 

“Now, take your time and think hard. I want to ask yf»u some 
questions.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“What time did you take Miss Dalton from here last night?” 

“About eight-thirty, suh.” 

Bigger knew that this was it. This man was here to find Out 
everything. This was an examination. He would have to point his 
^nswers away from himself quite definitely. He would have to tell 
his story. He would let each of the facts of his story fall slowly, as 
though he did not realize the significance of them. He wpuld answer 
j^nly what was asked. 

?<you drove her to school?” 
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He hung his head and did not answer. 

“Come on, boyl" 

“Well, mister, you see, I’m just working here. . . 

“What do you mean?” 

Mr. Dalton came dose and looked hard into his face. 

“Answer his questions. Bigger.” 

“Yessuh.” 

“You drove her to school?” Britten asked again. 

Still, he did not answer. 

“1 asked )ou a c|ucstion. boy!” 

“Nawsuh. 1 didn’t drive her to school.” " 

“Where did y()u take her?” 

“Well, suh. SI 1 C told me, after I got as far as the park, to turn 
round and take her to the Loop.” 

“She didn't go to school}'* Mr. Dalton asked, his lips hanging 
open in surprise. 

“Nawsuh.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before. Bigger?” 

“She told me not to.” 

There was silence, d’he furnace droned. Huge red shadows swam 
across the walls. 

“Where did you take her, then?” Britten asked. 

“To the Looj), suh.” 

“Whereabouts in the Loop?” 

“To Lake Street, suh.” 

“Do you remember the number?” 

“Sixteen, ! dunk, suh.” 

“Sixteen Lake Street?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“1’hat‘s the Labor Defender ofTice,” Mr. Dalton said, turning to 
Britten. “This Jan's a Red.” 

“I low long was she in there?” Britten asked. 

“About lialf-liour, I reckon, suh.” 

“Then what happened?” 

“Well, I waited in the car. . . .” 

“She stayed there till you brought her home?” 

“Nawsuh.” 

“She came out. . . 

**They came out. , . 

“This man Jan was with her, then?” ^ 

“Yessiih. He was with her. Seems to me she went in there to ^get 
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him. She didn't say anything; she just went in and stayed awhile 
and then came out with him.’* 

“Then you drove ’em. . . 

**He drove,” Bigger said. 

“Weren’t you driving?” 

“Yessuh. But he wanted to drive and she told me to let him.” 

There was another silence. They wanted him to draw the picture 
and he would draw it like he wanted it. He was trembling with 
excitement. In tlie past had they not always diawn the picture for 
him? He could tell them anything he w^anted and what could they 
do about iti^It was his word against Jan’s, and Jan was a Red. 

“You waited somewhere for ’em?” Bril ten asked; the tone of curt 
hostility had suddenly left his voice. 

“Nawsuh. 1 was in the car. . . 

“And where did they go?” 

He wanted to tell of how they had made him sit between them; 
but he thought that he would tell that later on. when he was telling 
how Jan and Mary had, made him feel. 

“Well, Mr. Jan asked me where was a good plate to eat. The 
only one I knew about where white folks,” he said “white folks” 
very slowly, so that they would know that he was conscious of what 
WMs meant, “ate on the South Side was Ernie's Kitchen Shack.” 

“Ycju look them there?” 

“Mr. Jan drove the car, suh.” 

“How long did they stay there?” 

“Well, we must’ve stayed. . . .” 

“Weren’t you waiting in the car?” 

“Nawsuh. You seg, mister, I did what they told me. J was only 
working for ’em. . . .” 

“Ohr Britten said. “I suppose he made you eat with im?” 

“I didn't want to, mister. I swear I didn’t. He kept 'worrying me 
till I went in.” 

Biitten walked away from the trunk, running the fing(^s of his 
left hand nervously through his hair. Again he turned to Bigger. 

“They got drunk, hunh?” 

“Yessuh. They was drinking.” 

^ “What did this Jan say to you?” 

^ ‘‘He talked about the Communists. . . 

^*How much did they drink?” 

“It seemed like a lot to me, suh.” 

“Then you brought ’em home?” 

“I drove ’em through the park, suh.” 
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**Then you brought ’em home?” 

“Yessuh. That was nearly two.” 

“How drunk was Miss Dalton?” 

“Well, she couldn’t hardly stand up, suh. When we got home, he 
had to lift her up the steps,” Bigger said with lowered eyes. 

“That’s all right, boy. You can talk to us about it,” Britten said. 
“Just how drunk was she?” 

“She passed out,” Bigger said. 

Britten looked at Dalton. 

“She cotdd not have left this house by herself,” Britten said. “If 
Mrs. Dalton’s nglu, thru she could not have left.” Britten stared 
at Jhgget and Bigger felt that some deeper question was on Brit- 
ten’s mind. 

“What else hajq)encd?” 

lie would shoot now; he would let them have some of it. 

“Well, 1 told you Miss Dalton told me to take the trunk. I said 
that ’cause she told me not to tell about me taking her to the Loop. 
It was Mr. Jan who told me to take the trunk down and not put the 
car away.” 

“//<? told you not to put the car away and to take the trunk?” 

“Yessuh. That’s right.” 

“Why didn’t you tell us this before, Bigger?” asked Mr. Dalton. 

“She told me not to, suh.” * 

“How was this Jan acting?” Britten asked. 

“He was drunk,” said Bigger, feeling that now was the time to 
drag Jan in definitely. “Mr. Jaii was the one who told me to take 
the Hunk down and leave the car in the snow. I told you Miss 
Dalton told rae that, but he told me. I woulcj’ve been giving the 
whole thing away if I had told about Mr. Jan.” 

Biirfee. walked toward the furnace and back again; the furnace 
droned as, before. Bigger hoped that no one would try to look into 
it now; his throat grew dry. Then he started nervously as Britten 
wliirled and jxn’ntcd his finger into his face. 

“What did he say about the Party?” 

“Suh?” 

“Aw, come on, boyl Don’t stall I Tell me what he said about the 
.I^arty!’’ 

“The party? He asked me to sit at his table. . . .” 

“I mean the PartyV’ 

“It wMsn’t a party, mister. He made me sit at his table and he 
bought chicken and told inc to eat. 1 didn’t want to, but he made 
me and it was my job.” 
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Britten came close to Bigger and narrowed his grey eyes. 

“What unit are you in?” 

“Suh?” 

“Come on, Comrade^ tell me what unit you are in?” 

Bigger gazed at him, speechless, alarmed. 

“Who’s your organizer?” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” Bigger said, his \oice quavering. 

“Don’t you read the Daily}” 

“Daily what?” 

“Didn’t you know Jan before you came to woik 

“Nawsuh. NawsuhV* 

“Didn’t they send you to Russia?” 

Bigger stared and did not answer. He knew nf)w that Britten was 
trying to find out if he were a Communist. It was smnetliing he had 
not counted on, ever. He stood up, trembling. He had not tliought 
that this thing could cut two ways. Slowly, he shook his head and 
backed away. 

“Nawsuh. You got me wrong. I ain’t never fooled around with 
them folks. Miss Dalton and Mr. Jan was the first ones I ever met, 
so help me God!” 

Britten followed Bigger till Bigger ’s head struck the walk Bigger 
looked sejuarely into his eyes. Britten, with a movement so fast that 
JBigger did not see it, grabbed him in the collar and rammed his 
head hard against the wall He saw a flash of red. 

“You are a Communist, you goddamn black sonofabitch! And 
you’re going to tell me about Miss Dalton and that Jan bastardl” 

“ATaiesuh! I ain’t no Communist! Nflri;suh!” 

“Well, what’s f/u'f?” Britten jerked from his pocket the small 
packet of pamphlets that Bigger had put in his dresser drawer, and 
held them under his eyes. “You know you’re lying! Come on. talk!” 

“Nawsuh! You got me wrong! Mr. Jan gave me them things! He 
and Miss Dalton told me to read ’em. ...” 

• “Didn’t you know Miss Dalton before?” 

“Nawsuh!” 

“Wait, Britten!” Mf. Dalton laid his hand on Britten’s arm. 
“Wait. There’s something to what he says. She tried to talk to hiirf% 
unions wiien she first saw him yesterday. If that Jan gave him 
tirose pamphlets, then he knows nothing about it.” , 

“You’re sure?” 

“I'm positive. I thought at first, when you brought me those 
pamphlets, that he must have known something. But I don’t think 
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he does. And there’s no use blaming him for something he didn’t 
do.” 

Ikitten loosened his fingers from Bigger’s collar and shrugged his 
shoulders. Bigger relaxed, still standing, his head resting against the 
wall, aching. He had not thought that anyone would dare think 
that he, a black Negro, would be Jan's partner. Britten was his 
enemy. He knew that the hard light in Bi it ten’s eyes held him 
guilty because he was black. He hated Britten so hard and hot, while 
standing ihcie with sleepy eyes and parted li[)s, tliat he would gladly 
have grabl^ed the iron shovel from the corner and sj)lit his skull in 
two. For a sjiiit second a rcjaring noise in his ears blotted out sound. 
He struggled to control himself; then he heard Britten talking. 

, got to get hold of that Jan.” 

“That seems to be tlie next thing,” said Mr. Dalton, sighing. 

Bigger felt tltai if he said something directly to Mr. Dalton, he 
could swing things round again in his lavor; but he did not know 
just how to ))Ut it. 

“You suj^pose she ran oH?” he heard Britten ask. 

“1 don’t know,” Mr. Dalton said. 

Britten turned to Bigger and looked at him; Bigger kept his eyes 
down. 

“iViy, 1 just want to know% are you telling the truth?” 

“Yessuh. I'm telling the truth. 1 just started to work here last 
night. 1 ain’t done nothing. 1 did just wdrat they told me to do.” ;• 

“You sure he’s all right?” Britten asked Dalton. 

“He’s all right.” 

“II you don’t want me to work for you, Mr. Dalton,” Bigger said, 
“I’ll go Jioine. I didn’t want to come here,” he continued, feeling 
that his woids would awaken in Mr. Dalton a sense of why he was 
her<\ “hut iliey sent me anyhow\” 

“ Jhat’s true,” Mr. Dalton told Britten. “He’s referred to me from 
tlie relief. He’s been in a rehum school and I’m giving him a 
chance, . . Mr. Dalton turned to Bigger, “Just forget it, Bigger. 
We had to make sure. Stay on and do your work. I’m sorry this had 
to hapj)en. Don’t let it bivak you clown.” 

“Yessuli.” 

“O.K.,” said Britten. “If you say he’s O.K., then it’s O.K. .nyith 
me.” 

“Go on to your room, Bigger,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“Yessuh.” • 

Head down, he walked to the rear of the furnace and upvStairs into 
his room. He turned the latch on the door and hurried to the closet 
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to listen. The voices came clearly. Brill cn and Mr. Dalton had 
come into the kitchen. 

“My, but \i was hot down there," said Mr. Dalton. 

“Yes." 

. I’m a little sorry you bothered him. He’s liere to try to 
get a new slant on things." 

“Well, you see ’em one way and I see ’em another. To me, a 
nigger’s a nigger." 

“But he’s sort o£ a problem boy. He’s not really bad." 

“You got to be rough with ’em, Dalton. Sec how 1 got tliat dope 
out of ’im? He would n’t’ve told you that." 

“But I don’t want to make a mistake here. It wasn’t liis fault. He 
was doing what that crazy daughter of mine told him. 1 don’t want 
to do anything I’ll regret. After all, these black boys never get a 
chance. ..." 

“They don’t need a chance, if you ask me. They get in enough 
trouble without it." 

“Well, as long as they do their work, let’s let ’em be." 

“Just as you say. You want me to stay on the job?" 

“Sure. We must sec this Jan. 1 can’t understand Mary’s going away 
and not saying anything." 

“I can have ’im picked up." 

“No, nol Not that way, I'hose Reds’ll get hold of it and they’ll 
Taise a stink in the papers." 

“Well, what do you want me to do?" 

“I’ll try to get ’im to come here, (’ll phone his cilice, and if he’s 
not there I’ll ]:>hone his home." 

Bigger heard thew’ footsteps dying away. A door slammed and 
then alj was quiet. He came out ol the closet and looked in the 
dresser drawer where he had put the pamphlets. Yes, Briticn had 
searched his room; his clothes were mussed and tumbled. He would 
know how to handle Britten next time. Britten was familiar to him; 
he had met a thousand Brittens in his life. He stood in the center of 
the room, thinking. When Britten questioned Jan, would Jan deny 
having been with Mary at all, in order to protect her? If he *did, 
that would be in his favor. If Britten wanted to check on his story 
abQUt Mary’s not going to school last night, he could. If Jan said 
thaKthey had not been drinking it could be proved that they had 
been drinking by folks in the cafe. If Jan lied about one thing/ it 
would be readily believed that he would lie about others. If Jan 
said that he had not come to the house, who would believe him 
after it was seen that he had lied about his not drinking and about 
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Mary's going to school? If Jan tried to protect Mary, as he thought 
he would, he would only succeed in making a case against himself. 

Bigger went to the window and looked out at the white curtain 
of falling snow. He thought of the kidnap note. Should he try to 
get nujney Irom them now? Hell, yes! He would show that Britten 
bastard! He would work fast. But he would wait until after Jan had 
told his story. He should sec Bessie tonight. And he ought to pick 
out the pencil and j)apcr he would use. And he must not forget to 
use gloves when he wiote the note so that no fingerprints would be 
on tile paper. He’d give that Britten srirnething to worry about, all 
right. Just wait. 

IkTausc he could go now, run off if he wanted to and leave it all 
behind, he felt a certain sense of power, a power born of a latent 
ca]»a('ity to live. He was conscious ol this cjuiet, warm, clean, lich 
house, this room with tliis l>ed so soft, tlic wealthy wliite people 
moving in luxury to all sides of him, whitens living in a smugness, a 
security, a certainty that he had never known. The knowledge that 
he had killed a white girl they lo\cd and regarded as their symbol 
of beauty made him icel the ccjual of them, like a man who had 
been somehow cheated, but had now evened the score. 

The mote the sense of Britten seeped into him the more did he 
feel the need to lacc liim once again and let him try to get some- 
tliing fiom him. Next lime he would do better; he had let Brittca 
trap him on that Communisi business. He should have been on thfe^ 
lookout for that; but the lucky thing was that he knew tliat Britten 
had done all his nicks at once, had shot his bolt, had played all his 
cards. Now that the tiling was out in the open, he would know how 
to act. And furthermore, Britten might want hin>as a witness against 
Jan. He smiled while he lay in the darkness. If that liappeticd, he 
would be safe in sending the ransom note. He could send it just 
when they tliought they had pinned the disa])peavanf (' of Mary 
upon Jan. d’liat would throw everything into confusion and would 
make them want to reply and give the money at once and save 
the girl. 

Idle warm room lulled Iris blood and a deepening sense of fatigue 
drugged Jiim with sleep. He .stretclied out more fully on the bed, 
sighed, turned on his back, swallowed, and closed iiis eyes. Out of 
the surround Jiig silence and darkness (aniQil^ie c’uiet ringing of a 
distant duirch licll, thin, faint, but clear. It tolled, soft, then loud, 
then still louder, so hvud that lie wondered wheie it was. It sounded 
suddenly directly above his head and when he looked it was not 
there but went on tolling and with each passing moment he felt an 
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urgent need to run and hide as ihoiigh the bell were sounding a 
warning and he stood on a street corner in a red glare of light like 
that which came from the furnace and he had a big package in his 
arms so wet and slij)])ery and lieavy that he could scarcely hold onto 
it and he wanted to know what w^as in ilie package and he stc)[)pcd 
near an alley corner and unwrapped it and the paper fell away 
and he saw— it was his oie?? head— his own head lying with black 
face and half-closed eyes and lij)s parted with white teeth sliowing 
and hair wet with blood and the red glare grew brighter like light 
shining down from a red moon and red stars on a hot sunnrier night 
and he was sweating and breathless from running and the hell 
clanged so loud that lie could hear the iron tongue clapping against 
the metal sides each lime it swung to and fro and he was ninning 
over a street paved with black coal and his shoes kicked tiny lumps 
rattling against tin cans and he knew that vciv soon he had to find 
some place to hide but there was no place and in fiont of him wlii!c 
people were corning to ask about the head from which the news- 
papers had fallen and which was now slip|)ery with blood in his 
naked hands and he gave up and stood in the middle of the street 
in the red darkness and cursed the booming bell and the white 
people and felt that he did not give a damn wfiat happened to him 
and when the people closed in he hurled the bloody head scpiarely 
into their faces dongdongdorig. . . , 

* He oj^enccl his eyes and looked about him in the darkened room, 
hearing a bell ring. He sat up. The bell sounded again. How long 
had it been ringing? He got to his feet, swaying from stillness, 
trying to shake (>11 sleep and that awful dream. 

“Yessum,” he inufhbled. 

The bell rang again, insistently. He fumbled in the dark lor the 
light chciiri and jmlled it. Excitement cjuickcned within him. Had 
something happened? Was this the police? 

“Biggerl’* a muffled voice called. 

• “Yessuh.'' 

He braced himself for whatever was coming and stepped to the 
door. As he opened it he felt it being j^ushed in by someone who 
seemed determined to get in in a hurry. Bigger backed away, 
blinking his eyes. 

'*We wani to talk to'^u,’' said Britten. 

'‘Yessuh.’' 

He did not hear what Britten said after that, for he saw directly 
behind Britten a face that made him hold his breath. It was not 
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fear he felt, but a tension, a supreme gathering of all the forces of 
his body lor a showdown. 

“Go on in, Mr. Erlonc,“ Mr. Dalton said. 

Bigger saw Jun’s eyes looking at him steadily. Jan stepped into 
the room and Mr. Dalton followed. Bigger stood with his lips 
slightly parted, his hands hanging loosely by his sides, his eyes 
watchful, but veiled. 

“Sit down, Erlone,” Britten said. 

“This is all rigln,” Jan said. “I’ll stand.” 

BiggcT saw Britten pull from his coat pocket the packet of pam- 
phlets and hold them under Jan’s eyes. Jan’s lips twisted into a 
faint smile. 

“Well,” Jan said. 

“You’ie one of those tough Reds, hunh?” Britten asked. 

“(iotnc on. Let’s get this over with,” Jan said. “What do you 
want?” 

“Take it easy,” Britten said. “You got plenty of time. I know 
your kind. You like to rush and have things your way.” 

Bigger saw Mr. Daltfui standing to one side, looking anxiously 
from one to the other. Several times Mr. Dalton made as if to say 
something, then checked himself, as though uncertain. 

“Bigger,” Bririen asked, “is this the man Miss Dalton brought 
here last night?” 

Jan’s li])s j)ar(cd. lie stared at Britten, then at Bigger. 

“Yessuh,” Bigger whisjjcred, struggling to control his feelings, 
hating Jan violently because he knew he was hurting him; wanting 
to strike Jan with something because Jan’s wide, incredulous stare 
made him feel hot guilt to the very core of hnu. 

“You didn’t bring me here. Bigger!” Jan said. “Why do you tell 
them that?” 

Idgger did not answer; he dccieled to talk only to Bn’tlen and 
Mr. Dalton. There was silence, jaii was staring at Bigger; Britten 
and Mr. Dalujii weie watching Jan. Jan made a move toward 
Bigger, but Britten’s arm checked him. 

“Sa), what is tliis!” Jan demanded. “What’re you making this 
boy lie lor?’’ 

“J suppose you're going to tell us you weren’t drunk last night, 
hunh?” asked Britten. 

“Whai business is that of yours?” Jan shot at him. 

“Where’s Miss DU’ton?” Britten asked. 

Jan looked round the room, puzzled. 

“She’s in Detroit,” he said. 
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**You know your story by heart, don't you?” Biitten said. 

“Say, Bigger, what’re they doing to you? Don't be afraid. Speak 
upV said Jan. 

Bigger did not answer; he looked stonily at the floor. 

“Where did Miss Dalton tell you she was going?” Britten asked. 

“She told me she was going to Detroit.” 

“Did you see her last night?” 

Tan hesitated. 

“No.” 

“You didn’t give these pamphlets to tliis boy last rnght?” 

Jan shrugged liis shoulders, smiled and said: 

“All right. 1 saw her. So what? You know why 1 didn’t say so in 
the first place. . . .” 

“No. We don't know,” Britten said. 

“Well, Mr. Dalton here doesn’t like Reds, <is you call 'em, and I 
didn’t want to get Miss Dalton in trouble.” 

“Tdien, you did meet her last night?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where is slie?” 

“If she’s not in Detroit, then I don't know where she is.” 

“You gave these pamjihlets to this boy?” 

“Yes; i did. ' 

“You and Miss Dalton were drunk last niglit. . . .” 

“Aw, come onl W^e weren’t drunk. We had a little to drink. . • 

“You brought her home about two?” 

Bigger stiflened and waited. 

“Yeah.” 

“You told the bo^^ to take her trunk down to the basement?” 

Jan oj^ened his mouth, but no words tame He looked at Bigger, 
then back to Britten. 

“Say, what is this?” 

“Where’s my daughter, Mr. Erlone?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

“I tell you 1 don't know.” 

“Listen, let’s be frank, Mr. Erlone,” said Mr. Dalton. “We know 
my daughter was drunk last night when you brought her here. She 
was too drunk to leave here by herself. Do you know where she is?” 

“J— I didn’t come here last night,” Jan stammered. 

Bigger sensed that Jan had said that he had come home with 
Mary last night in order to make Mr. Dalton believe that he wdUld 
not have left his daughter alone in a car with a strange chauffeur. 
And Bigger felt that after Jan admitted that they had been drink- 
ing, he was bound to say that he had brought the girl home. Unwit- 
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tingly, Jan’s desire to protect Mary had helped him. Jan’s denial 
of having come to the home would not be believed now; it would 
make Mr. Dalton and Britten feel that he was trying to cover up 
something of even much greater seriousness. 

“You didn’t come home with her?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

“No!” 

“You didn’t tell the boy to take the trunk down?” 

“Hell, nol Who says 1 cl id? 1 left the car and took a trolley home.” 
Jan turned and faced Bigger. “Bigger, what’re you telling these 
])eoplc?” 

Bigger did not answer. 

“He’s just told us what you did last night,” Britten said. 

“Wlierc’s Mary. . . . Where’s Miss Dalton?” Jan asked. 

“We’re wailing for you to tell us,” said Britten. 

“D-d-didu’t she go to Detroit?” Jan stammered. 

“No,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“1 called here this morning and Peggy told me she had.” 

“You called here just lo see if the family had missed her, didn’t 
you?” asked Britten. 

Jan walked over to Bigger. 

“Leave 'im alone!” Britten said. 

“Bigger,” Jan said, “why did you tell these men I came here?” 

“You say you didn't come here at all last night?” Mr. Dalton 
asked again. 

“Absolutely not. Bigger, tell ’em when 1 left the car.” 

Bigger said ncahing. 

“Come on, Erlonc. I don’t know what you’re up to, but you've 
been lying ever since you’ve been in this room. You said you didn't 
come here last night, and then you say you did. You said you weren’t 
drunk last night, then you say you were. You said you didn’t see 
Miss Dalton last night, then you say you did. Come on, now. ieli us 
where Miss Dalton is. Her father and mother want to know.” 

Bigger saw Jan's bewildered eyes. 

“Listen, I’ve told you all 1 know,” said Jan, putting his hat back 
on. “Unless you tell me wdiat this joke’s all about, I’m getting on 
back home. . . 

“Wait a minute,” said Mr. Dalton. 

Mr, Dalton came forward a step, and fronted Jan. 

“You and I don't agree. Let's forget that. I want to know whew 
my daughter is. ...” > 

“Is this a game?” asked Jan. 
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**No; no. . . said Mr. Dalton. “I want to know. I’m wor- 
ried. . . 

“I tell you, I don’t knowl” 

“Listen, Mr. Erlone. Mary’s the only girl we've got. I don’t want 
her to do anything rash. Tell her to come back. Or you bring her 
back." 

“Mr. Dalton, I’m telling you the truth. . . 

“Listen,” Mr. Dalton said. “I’ll make it all right with you. , . .” 

Jan’s face reddened. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I’ll make it wortli your while. . . .” 

“You son. . . .” Jan stopped. He walked to the door. 

“Let ’irn go,” said Britten. “He can’t get away. I’ll jdione ai< ’ 
have ’im picked up. He knows more than he’s telling. . . 

Jan paused in the doorway, looking at all drrec of them. Then 
he went out. Bigger sat on the edge of the bed and lieard Jan’s feet 
run down the stairs. A door slammed; then silence. Bigger saw Mr. 
Dalton gazing at him (|ucerly. He did not like that look. But 
Britten was jotting something on a pad, his face pale and hard in 
the yellow glare of the suspended electric bulb. 

“You’re telling us the truth about all this, aren’t you, Bigger?” 
Mr. Dalton asked. 

“Yessuh.” 

“He's all right,” Britten said. “Come on; let’s get to a phone. I’m 
having that guy picked up loi questioning. It’s the only thing to do. 
And I’ll have some men go over Miss Dalton’s room. We’ll find out 
what happened. I'll bet my right arm that goddamn Red’s iij) to 
somethingl” * 

Britten went out and Mr. Dalton followed, leaving Bigger still 
on the edge of t!ie bed. When he heard the doc>r slam, he got up and 
grabbed his cap and went softly down the stairs into the basement. 
He stood a*moment looking through the cracks into the humming 
fire, blindingly red now. But how long would it keep that way, if he 
did not shake the ashes down? He remembered tlie last time he had 
tried and how hysterical he had felt. He must do better than this. 
He stooped and touched the handle of the ash bin with the fingers 
of his right hand, keeping his eyes averted as he did so. He imagined 
that if he shook it he would see pieces of bone falling into the bin 
and he knew that he would not be able to endure it. He jerked up- 
right and, lashed by fiery whips of fear and guilt, backed hurriedly 
to the door. For the life of him, he could not hfkig himself to shake 
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those ashes. But did it really matter? No. He tried to console himself 
with the thought that he was sale. No one would look into the bin. 
Why should they? No one suspected him; things were going along 
smoothly; he would be able to send the kidnap note and get the 
money without bothering about the ashes and before anyone discov- 
ered that Mary was dead and in the fire. Then he went into the drive- 
way, through tJ)e falling snow to the street. He had to see Bessie at 
once; the kidnap note had to be sent liglit away; there was no time 
to lose, n Mr. Dalton, Britten or Peggy missed him and asked him 
t^here Iu‘ liad been, he would say that he had gone out to get a pack- 
age of cigarettes. But wdtii all of the excitement, no one w^ould prob- 
ably think of him. And they were after Jan now; he was safe. 

“Jiipsci!” 

Ho si()])|K;d, whirled, his hand rcachinff inside of his shirt for his 
guri. He saw Jan standing in the doorway of a store. As Jan came 
forward Bigger harked away. Jan sio])ped. 

“For Chrissakcsl Don’t be alraid of me. I’m not going to hurt 
you." 

In the pale yellow sheen of the street lamp they faced each other; 
huge wet flakes of snow lloatcd down slowdy, forming a delicate screen 
between them. Bigger had his hand inside of his shirt, on his gun. 
Jan stood staring, liis mouth open. 

“What’s all this about. Bigger? T haven’t done anything to you, 
have I? Where’s Mary?” 

Bigger felt guilty; Jan’s i)rcscncc condemned him. Yet he knew^ of 
no way to atone for his guilt; he fell he had to act as he was acting. 

“I don’t want to talk to you," he mumbled. 

“But what have I done to you?" Jan asked desperately. 

Jan hatl done nothing to him, and it was Jan’s innocence th^t made 
anger rise in liini. His fingers tightened about tlic gun. 

“T don’t want to talk to you," he said again. 

He felt that if Jan continued to stand there and make him feel 
this awlul sense of guilt, he would have to ^Jioot him in spite of 
himself. He began to tremble, all over; his lips parted and his eyes 
wu'deiicd. 

“Go ’way," Bigger said. 

“Lisicn, Bigge r, if these people arc bothering you, just tell me. 
Don’t be scared. I’m used to this sort of thing. lasten, now. Let’s 
go somewhere and get a cup of coffee and talk this thing over." 

Jan came forward again and Bigger drew his gun. Jan stop 
his face whitened. 

“For God’s sake, tnanl What’re you doing? Don’t shoot, , . 
haven’t bothered you. . . . Don’t. . . 
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“Leave me alone>” Bigger said, his voice tense and hysicrical. 
"Leave me alonel Leave me alonel" 

Jan backed away from him. 

"Leave me alone!” Bigger ’s voice rose to a scream. 

Jan backed farther away, then turned and walked rapidly off, 
looking back over his shoulder. When he reached the (onier he ran 
througli the snow, out of sight. Bigger stood still, the gun in hand. 
He had utterly forgotten where he was; his eyes weie still riveted on 
that point in space where he had last seen Jan’s retreating form. The 
tension in him slackened and he lowered the gun until it hung at 
his side, loosely in his fingers. He was coming back into p(jssessic>n 
of himself; for the past three minutes it seemed he had been under 
a strange spell, ])osscsscd by a force which he hated, but which he 
had to obey. He was startled when he heard solt i outsteps coming 
toward him in the snow. He looked and saw a white woman. The 
woman saw him and paused; she turned abruyjtly and ran across 
the street. Biggcjr shoved the gun in his ])ocket and ran to the corner. 
He looked back; the woman w^as vanishing through the snow, in the 
opposite direction. 

In him as he walked was a cold, driving will. He would go 
through with tins; he would work fast. He had enrourilcred in Jan 
a much stronger detcrniinatioii than he had thought would be 
there. If he sent the kidnap note, it would have to be done before 
Jan could prove that he was completely innocent. At that moment 
he did not care if he was caught. If only he could cowct Jan and 
Britten into awe, into fear of him and his black skin and his humble 
manners! 

He reached a comer and went into a drug store. A while clerk 
came to him, 

"Give me a mvclojic, some paper and a pencil," he said. 

He jiaicl the money, put the package into his pocket and went out 
to the corner to wait for a car. One came; he got on and rode east- 
ward, w^ondering wdiat kind of note he would write. He rang the 
bell for the car to stop, got off and walked through the quiet Negro 
streets. Nov/ and ihon he passed an em]>ty building, white and 
silent in the night. He would make Bessie hide in one of these 
buildings and w^atch for Mr. Dalton’s car. But the ones he passed 
were too old; if one went into them they might collapse. He walked 
on. He had to find a building where Bessie could stand in a window 

t see the package of money when it was throwm from the car. He 
bed Langley Avenue and walked northward to Wabash Avenue. 
There were many empty buildings with black windows, like blind 
eyes, buildings like skeletons standing with snow on their bones in 
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the winter winds. But none of them were on corners. Finally, at 
Michigan Avenue and East Thirty-sixth Place, he saw the one he 
wanted. It was tall, white, silent, standing on a well-lighted corner. 
By looking ironi any oi the front windows Bessie would be able to 
see in all four directions. Old He had to have a flashlight! He went 
to a drug store and bought one for a dollar. He felt in the inner 
pocket ol his coat for his gloves. Now, he was ready. He crossed the 
street aiul stood wailing foi a car. His feet were cold and he stamped 
them in ihe snow, surrounded by people waiting, too, for a car. He 
did not look at them; they wore simply blind people, blind like his 
mother, his brother, his sister, Peggy, Britten, Jan, Mr. Dalton, and 
the sightless Mrs. Dalton and the quiet empty houses with their black 
ga[jing windows. 

He looked round the street and saw a sign on a building: THIS 
PROPER [T IS MANAC;ED BY THE SOUTH SIDE REAL ES- 
IVVTE COMPANY, lie had hcaid that Mr. Dalton owned the 
South Side Real Estate Company, and die South Side Real Estate 
Com])any owned the hf)usc in which he lived. He paid eight dollars 
a week lor one rat-infested room. He had never seen Mr. Dalton until 
he had come to work lor him; his mother always took the rent to 
the real estate office. Mr. Dalton was somewhere far away, high up, 
distant, like a god. He owned property all over the Black Belt, and 
li(t owned projxrty where while folks lived, too. But Bigger could 
not live in a huilding across the “line.*' Even though Mr. Dalton 
gave mill ions of dollars for Ncgio education, he would rent houses 
to Negioc's only in this prescribed area, tin's corner c^f the city 
tumbling down from rot. In a sullen way Bigger was conscious of 
this. Yes; he would se nd the kidnap note. He would jar them out 
of th(‘ir senses. , 

Wlicn the car came he rode south and got off at Fifty first Street 
and walked to Bessie’s. He had to ring five times before ihe bii/zer 
answered. Goddammit, I bet she's drunk! he tltought. He mounted 
the steps and saw her ])eet ing at him through tlie door with eyes ^ 
red Irom sleep and alcohol. His doubt of her made him fearful and 
angry. 

“Bigger?" she asked. 

“Get on back in the room," he said. 

“What’s the matter?’' she asked, backing away, her mouth open. 

“Let me in! Open the door!" 

She threw the door Mude, almost stumbling as she did so. 

“Turn on the light." 

“What's the matter, Bigger?" 
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“How many times do you want me to ask you to tinn on the 
light?"' 

She turned it on. 

“Pull them shades." 

She lowered the shades. He stood watching her. Now, I don't want 
any trouble out of her. He went to the dresser and pushed her jars 
and combs and brushes aside and took the package Ironi his pocket 
and laid it in the cleared space. 

“Bigger?" 

He turned and looked at her. 

“What?" 

“You ain’t really planning to do that, sure ’iiough?" 

“What the hell you think?" 

* “Bigger, nawl" 

He caught her arm and squee/ed it in a grip <>f fear and hate. 

“You ain't going to turn away Irom me nowl Not now, Goddamn 
you!" 

She said nothing. He took off his cap and coat and threw them on 
the bed. 

“They're wet, Biggerl" 

“So v/hat?" 

“J ain’t doing this," she said. 

“Like hell you ain't 1" 

“You can’t make mel" 

“You done helped me to steal enough from the folks you worked 
for to j)iit you in jail already." 

She did not answer; he turned from her and got a chair attd 
pulled it up to the ’dresser. He unwrapped the package and balled 
the paper into a knot and threw it into a corner of the room. In- 
stinctively, Bessie stooped to pick it up. Bigger laughed and she 
straightened suddenly. Yes; Bessie was blind. He was about to write 
a kidnap note and she was worried about the cleanliness of her 
. room. 

“What's the matter?" she asked. 

“Nothing." 

He was smiling grimly. He took out the pencil; it was not 
sharpened. 

“Gimme a knife." 

“Ain’t you got one?" 

“Hell, nawl Get me a knife!” 

^“What you do with yoiir knife?" 

stared at her, remembering that she knew that he had had a 
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knife. An image of blood gleaming on the metal blade in the glare 
of the furnace came before fiis eyes and fear rose in him hotly. 

“You want me to slaj) you?“ 

She went behind a curtain. He sat looking at the paper and pencil. 
She came back with a butcher knife. 

“Bigger, j)lease. ... I don't want to do it." 

“Got any liquor?" 

“Yeah. . . 

“Get you a slK)t and set on that bed and keep cpiiet 

She stood undecided, then got the bottle from under a pillow and 
drank. Slie lay cut the bed, on her stomacJi, her face turned so that 
she could sec him. He watched her through the looking-glass of the 
dresser, lie sharpened the j)encil and spread out the piece of paper. 
He was al)oiu to write when he remenibcied that he did not have 
Ills glovers on. GoddamnI 

“Gimme my gloves." 

“Hunh?" 

“Get my gloves out of the inside of my coat pocket." 

She swayed to her feet and got the gloves and stood back of his 
chair, hokling them limply in her hands. 

“Give ’em here." 

“Bigger. . . 

“Give me the gloves and get back on that hed, will you?" 

He snatched them from her and gave her a shove and turned back 
to the dresser. 

“Bigger. . , 

“I ain’t asking you but once more to shut upl" he said, pushing the 
knife out of the way so he could write. * 

He put on the gloves and took up the pencil in a trembliHg hand 
and held it poised over the paper. He should disguise his handwrit- 
ing. He changed the pencil from his right to his h it hand He would 
not write it; he would print it. He swallowed with dry throat. Now, 
what would be the best kind of note? He thought, 1 want you to 
put ten thousand. , . . Nav/; that would not do. Not “1." It would 
be better to say “we." We got your daughter, he j>rintcd slowly in 
big round letters. That was better. He ought to say something to let 
Mr. Dalton think that Mary was still alive. He wTOtc: She is safe. 
Now, tell him not to go to the police. Nol Say something about Mary 
firsil He bent and wrote: She wants to come home. . . . Now, tell 
him not to go to the police. DoJi't go to the police if you want your 
daughter back safe. Naw; that ain't good. Kis scalp tingled 
excitement; it seemed that he could feel each strand of hair u| 
his head. He read the line over and crossed out “safe" and wrote 
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“alive." For a moment he was frozen, still. There was in his stomach 
a slow, cold, vast rising movement, as though he held within the 
embrace of his bowels the swing of planets through S])acc. He was 
giddy. He caught hold of himself, focused his attention to write 
again. Now, about the money. How irnicli? Y<'s; make it ten thou- 
sand. Get ten thousand in 5 and to hills and put it in a shoe box. . . . 
That’s good. Fie had read that somewhere. . . , and tornorroxv 
night ride your car up and down Michigan Avenue jiain j^ih Street 
to ^oth Street. I'hat w^ould make it hard for anybody to tell just 
where Bessie would be liiding. He wrote: Blink your headlights some. 
When you see n light in a windoxo blink three times tJnow the box 
in the snow and drix/c off. Do what this letter say. Now, he would 
sign it. But how? It sliould be signed in some way that w’ould throw 
them off the trail. Oh, yes! Sign it “Red." He printed, Red. Then, 
for some reason, he thouglit that that was not enough. Oh, yes. 
He w^ould make one of tJiosc signs, like tlic ones lie had seen on 
the Communist pam])hlets. He wondeied hoiy they were made. 
There was a hammer and a round kind of knife. He drew a ham- 
mer, then a curving knife. But it did not look riglit. He examined 
it and discovered that he had left the handle oil the knife. He 
sketched it in. Now, it w^'is complete. He read it over. Oli! He had left 
out something. He had to put in the time wlu^n lu‘ wanted them to 
bring the money. He bent and printed again: p.s. Bring the money at 
midnight. He sighed, lifted his eyes and saw Bessie standing behind 
hitn. He turned and looked at her 

"Bigger, you ain’t really going to do that?" she whispered in 
horror. 

"Sure.” 

**Whcre's that girl?" 

"I don’t know." 

"You do knov/. You wouldn't be doing this if you didn’t know." 

"Aw, what difference do it make?" 

She looked straight into his eyes and whispered, 

"Bigger, did you kill that girl?” 

His jaw clamped tight and he stood up. She turned from him 
and flung herself upon the bed, sobbing. He began to feel cold; he 
discovered that his body was covered wath sweat. He heard a soft 
rustle and looked down at his hand; the kidnap note was shaking in 
his trembling fingers. But I ain’t scared, he told himself. He foldt?d 
the note, put it into an envelope, sealed it by licking the flap, and 
stoved it in his pocket. He lay down on the bed beside Bessie and 
tiw her in his arms. He tried to speak to her and found his throat 
so husky that no words came. * - 
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"Come on, kid," he whispered finally. 

"Bigger, what’s happened to you?" 

"Jt ain’t nothing. You ain’t got much to do." 

"I don’t wajit to." 

"Don’t be scan^d." 

"You told me you was never going to kill nobody." 

"1 ain’t killed nol)ody." 

"You didl I see it in your eyes. I see it all over you." 

"Don’t you trust me, baby?” 

"Where’s that girl, Bigger?" 

"] don’t know." 

"How you know she won’t turn up?" 

"She just w^on’t." 

"You did kill her." 

"Aw, forget the girl." 

She stood up. 

"If you killed her you’ll kill mr," she said. "I ain’t in this." 

"Don’t be a fool. I h’ve you." 

"You told me you never was going to kill." 

"All right. I’hey white folks. They done killed plenty of us." 

"That don't make it right.” 

He began to d(mbt Iter; he had never heard this tone in her voice 
before. He saw Jier tear-wet eyes looking at liim in stark fear and 
he remembered that no one had seen him leave his room. To stop 
Bessie who now knew too much woidd be easy. He could take the 
butcher knife and cut her throat. He had to make certain of her, one 
way or the other, before he went back to Dalton’s. Quickly, he 
stooped ovcT her, his lists clenched. He was fcsrling as he hacl felt 
when lie stood o\'cr Mary’s bed with tlie while blur drawing near: an 
iota more of fear would have sent him plunging again into murder. 

"J don’t want no playing from you now." 

"I’m scared, Bigger," she whimpered. 

She iri(‘d to get up; he knew she had seen the mad light in his eyes. 
Fear slie:ithed him in fire. His words came in a thick whisper. 

"Keep still, now. I ain't i>laying. Pretty soon they’ll be after me, 
maylK\ And I ain’t going to let cm catch me, sec? I ain’t going to let 
'eml The first thing they’ll do in looking for me is to come to you. 
They’ll grill you about me and you, you drunk fool, you’ll telll 
You’ll tell il you ain't in it, too. If you ain’t in it for your life, you’ll 
tell." 

"Naw; Biggei!" she whimpcied tensely. At that moment she was 
too vseared even to cry. 

"You going to do what 1 say?" 
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She wrenched herself free and rolled across the bod and stood up 
on the other side. He ran round the bed and followed her as she 
backed into a corner. His voice hissed from In's tliroai: 

“I ain’t going to leave you behind to snitch!" 

‘‘I ain’t going to snitch! I sxoear 1 ain’t." 

He held his fare a few inches from hers. He had to bind her to him. 

“Yeah; 1 killed the girl," he said. “Now, you know. You got to help 
me. You in it as deep as me! You done spent some of the 
money. . . 

She sank to the bed again, sobbing, her breath catching in her 
throat. He stood looking down at her, waiting for her to quiet. When 
she had control of herself, he lifted her and stood her upon her feet. 
Pie reached under the pillow and brought out the bottle and took 
out the stop[)er and put his hand round her and tilted her head. 

“Here; take a shot." 

“Naw." 

He carried the bottle to her lips; she diank a small swallow. When 
he attempted to put the bottle away, she took it from him. 

“That’s enough, now. You don’t want to get sloppy drunk." 

He turned her loose and she lay back on the bed, limp, whimper- 
ing, He bent to her. 

“Listen, Bessie." 

“Bigger, plcascl Don’t do this to me! Please! All I do is work, work 
like a dog! From morning till night. I ain’t got no happiness. I ain’t 
never had none, 1 ain’t got nothing and )oii do this to me. After how 
good I been to you. Now you just spoil rny whole life. I’ve done 
everything for you •! know how^ and you do tliis to me,. Please, 
Bigger. ..." She turned her head away and stared at the floor. 
“Lord, don't let this happen to me! I ain’t done nothing for tins to 
come to me! I just work! I ain’t had no happiness, no nothing. I just 
work. I'm black and I work and don’t bother nobody. . . 

“Go on," Bigger said, nodding his head affirmatively; he knew the 
•truth of all she spoke without her telling it. “Go on and see what 
that gets you." 

“But I don’t want td do it. Bigger. They'll catch us. God knows 
they will." 

“I ain't going to leave you here to snitch on me." 

“I won’t tell. Honest, I won't. I cross my heart and swear by God, 
I won’t. You can run away. . , 

“I ain’t got no money." 

“You have got money. I paid rent out of what you gave me and I 
bought some liquor. But the rest is there." 
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“That ain't enough. I got to have some real dough." 

She cried again. He got the knife and stood over her. 

“I can stop it all right now," he said. 

She siartcd up, hcT mouth opening to scream. 

“If )()u sex ain, I'll to kill you. So help me.GddI" 

“Naw, iKiwI Bigger, don’tl Doiftr* 

Slowly, his aim relaxed and hung at his side; she fell to sobbing 
again. He was afraiil that he wvmlcl have to kill her before it was all 
()v<'r. Sh<‘ would uol do to take along, and he could not leave her 
behind. 

“All Tigji*.’’ he said. “But 'you belter do the right thing." 

H(‘ put the kuile f)n the dresser aird got the (laslilight from his 
overt oal ]>o(ket and iJicn stood over her with the letter and flashlight 
in his hand. 

“(ioiiK' on," he said, “(h t )our coal on." 

“Not tonight. Biggeil Not lojiiglit. . . 

“It w'on’t be tonight. But 1 got to show )ou what to do." 

“But it's (old. It’s snowing. . . ." 

“vSiue. And nobody '11 se<' us. Oime o?/!" 

She pulled up; he watched her struggle into her coat. Now and 
(hen she jiauscd and lookc'd at him, blinking back her tears. When she 
was chessed, he put on liis coat and tap and led lua tc) the street. The 
air was (hick with snowx '1 he wind blc^w hard. It w^as a bli/zard. The 
street lamps w^eic* laint smudges of yellowx They walked to the corner 
and waited ior a cai. 

“I’d rathe) do aiiMhing but this," she said. 

“Stop now. Wc'ie in it," 

“Biggo, hon. ^ I’d run oil witli you. I’d woi^k for you. baby. We 
don't li.ne to do this. T)ou’t you believe* I love you?" 

“Don’t uy that on me now." 

1 he car came; he helped her on and sat denvn beside her and 
looke d })ast iiei lace at the silent snow flying white and wild outside 
lh(‘ window*. He brought his eyes farther round and looked at her; 
she was staring with blank eyes, like a blind woman waiting for j>ome' 
word to tell her where she* was going. Once sire cried and he gripped 
licr shouldcT so tightly that she s(op[)ed, more absorbed in the pain- 
ltd pic'ssuie of stc't‘1 like fingers than in her fate. Th^*y got off at 
Thiit>-si\th Place and w^alked ovct to Michigan Avenue. When they 
reaclu'cl ifie corner. Bigger stcrpjiecl and made her stop by gripping 
her arm again. They w^rc i 
with black w*indow*s. 

“W’hcrc wc going?" 

“Right here." 


I / 
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“Rigger/* she whimpered. 

“Come on, now. Don't start that!" 

‘"Rut I dpn’t want to.’* 

“You go^to." 

He look^ed tip and down the street, past ghostly lamps that shed 
a long series t)! faintly shimmering cones of yellow against the snowy 
night. He took her to the front entrance which gave into a vast pool 
of inky silence. He brought out tlic flashlight and focused the jounci 
spot on a rickety stairway leading upwaid into a still blacker claik- 
ness. The jilanks creaked as he led her up Now and then he lelt his 
shoes sink into a soft, cushy substance. Ci'bwebs bruslicd his iace. All 
round him was the dank smell of rotting umber. He sioj>{)('d abruptly 
as something with dry whispering feet llittt'd across Ins palli, cunit- 
ling as the rush of its flight died a thin, [liiung wail ol lonely fear. 

“Ooowl" 

Bigger whirled and centered the spot of ligiit on Bessie’s face. Her 
lips were drawn back, her mouth was open, and her hands i^cre 
lifted midway to whitc-riinmed eyes. 

“What you trying to do?" he asked. “'Fell the whole world we in 
here?" 

“Oh, Bigger I" 

“Come on!" 

After a few feet he stopped and swung the light. He saw dusty 
walls, walls almost like tliose of the Dalton home. 1 he doorways 
were widiT than those of any house in wdiich he had ever livc‘d. Some 
rich folks lived here once, he thought. Rich while folks. That was 
the way most houses on the South Side were, ornate, old, suttking; 
homes once of rich while people, now inhabited by Negroes or stand 
ing dark and empty with yawning black window^s. JIc itnu‘inber<^cl 
tliat bombs had bec*n thrown by whiles into houses like thi'sc when 
Negroes had first moved into the South Side. lie sw^cjrt the disc 
of yellow and walked gingerly down a hall and into a room at the 
front of the house. It was feebly lit from the street lamps outside; he 
switched off the flashlight and looked round. The room had six large 
windows. By standing close to any of them, the streets in all four 
directions were visible, 

“Sec, Bessie. . . ." 

He turned to look at her and found that she was not there. He 
called tensely: # 

“BessicI" 

There was no answer; he bounded to the doorway and switched 
on the flashlight. She was leaning against a wall, sobbing. He went 
to her, caught her arm and yankeci her back into the room. 
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*'Coinc on! You got to do better than this." 

"J'd rather have you kill me right now," she sobbed. 

"Don’t yoLi say that again!" 

Slie was silent, iiis black opc*n palm swept upward in a swift nar- 
row aic and smac ked solidly against her face. 

"You 'want it»c to wake you up?" 

She bent her head to her knees; he caught hold oC her arm again 
and diagged her to the window\ He spoke like a man who had been 
running and was out of lircath: 

"Now, look. All you got to do is come here tc^morrow night, sec? 
Ain’t nothing going to bother you. I’m seeing to everything. Don’t 
you worry none. Yon just do what 1 say. You come here and just 
watfdi. About twelve o’clock a car’ll come along. It’ll be blinking its 
headlights, see? Wlien it comes, you just raise this flashlight and blink 
it three limes, see? Like this. Remember that. 'I’hcn watch that car. 
It’ll throw out a package. Watch that package, ’cause the money’ll be 
ill it. Ji’ll go into the snow. I.ook and see if anybody’s about. If you 
see nobody, then go and get the package and gcj home. But don’t go 
straiglit home. Make sure nobody’s watching you, nobody's following 
you, sec? Ride three or lour street cars and transfer fast. Get off about 
five blocks from home and look bcliind you as you walk, see? Now, 
look. You can see up and down Michigan and Thirty-sixth. You can 
see if anybody’s watching. I’ll be in the wdiire folks' house all day 
tomorrow'. If they put anybody out to w^atch. I’ll let you know not to 
come." 

“ISigKcr. ...” 

"(’ome on, now." 

" Take me home." 

"^'ou going to do it?" 

SI 1 C did not answer. 

“Yon already in it," he said. **You got part of the money." 

"1 reckon it don’t make no difference," she sighed. 

"It’ll be easy." 

"It won’t. I’ll get caught. But it don’t make no difference. I’m lost 
anyhow. I wms lost wlien 1 took up with you. I’m lost and it don’t 
matter. . . 

"Come on." 

He led her back to the car stop. He said nothing as they w'-aited in 
the w^hirling snow. When he heard the car coming, he took her purse 
from her, ojicnecl it and put ilie flashlight inside. The car stopped; 
he helped her on, put seven cents in her trembling hand and stood in 
the snow watching her black face through the wdndow white with ice 
as the car moved off slowly through the night. 
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He walked to Dalton's through the snow. His right hand was in his 
coat pocket, his fingers about the kidnap note. W^hcii he reached the 
driveway, he looked about the street carefuih. I'here was no one. 
He looked at tlie house; it was white, huge, silent. He walked up the 
steps and stood in front of the door. He waited a moment to sec what 
would happen. So deeply conscious was he of violating dangerous 
taboo, that he felt that the very air or sky would suddenly speak, 
commanding him to stop. Pie was sailing fast into the face of a cold 
wind that all but sucked his breath from him; but lie liked it. Around 
him W'ere silence and night and snow falling, falling as ihriugh it had 
fallen from the beginning of time and would always fall till the end 
of the world. He tf>ok the letter out of his pocket and slipped it 
under the door. Turning, he ran dotvn the ste[)s and round the 
house. I done itl 1 done it now! The) 'll sec it toniglit or in the 
morning. . . . He went to the basement door, opened it and looked 
inside; no one w^as there. Like an enraged heasi, the lurnace throbbed 
with heat, suffusing a red glare over cveryihing. He stocxl in front of 
the cracks and w^atched the restless embers. Had Mary burned com- 
pletely? He wanted to poke round in the coals to sec, but dared not; 
he flinched from it even in thought, lie pulled the lever for more 
coal, then went to his room. 

When lie stretched out on his bed in the dark he found that his 
whole body was trembling. He was cold anc] hungry. While lying 
there shaking, a hot bath of fear, hotter than his blood, engulfed 
him, bringing him to his feet. He stood in the middle of I he floor, 
sc:cing vivid images of his gloves, his pencil, and jiay^cr. How on earth 
had he forgotten them? He had to burn iJiern. He * would do it riglit 
now. He pulled on ihe light and w^ent to his overcoat and got the 
glcwcs^ncl pencil and paper and stullcd them iutc:) his shirt. He went 
to the doot, listened a moment, then went into the hall and down the 
stairs to the furnace. He stood a moment before the gleaming cracks. 
Hurriedly, he opened the door and dumped the gloves and pencil 
and paper in; he watched them smoke, blaze; he closed the door and 
heard them burn in a furious whirlwind of draft. 

A strange sensation enveloped him. Something tingled in his stom- 
ach and on his scalp. His knees w'^ol>blcd, giving way. He stumbled to 
the wall and leaned against it weakly. A wave of numbness spread 
fanwise from his stomach over his entire body, including his head 
and eyes, making his mouth gap. Strength ebbed from him# He 
sank to his knees and pressed his fingers to the floor to keep from 
tumbling over. An organic sense of dread seized him. His teeth chat- 
tered and he felt sw^'cat sliding down his armpits and back. He 
groaned, holding as still as possible. His vision was blurred; but grad- 
ually it cleared. Again he saw the furnace. Then he realized that he 
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had been on the verge of collapse. Soon the glare and drone of the 
fire came to his eyes and cars. He closed his mouth and gritted his 
teetli; the peculiar paralyzing numbness was leaving. 

When he was strong enough to stand without support, he rose to 
his feet and wiped his forehead on his sleeve. He had strained him- 
self from a too long lark ol sleep and food; and the excitement was 
sapping Jiis energy. He should go to the kitchen and ask for his 
dinner. Surely, he should not starve like this. He mounted the steps 
to the door and knocked timidlv; there was no answer. He turned the 
knob and pushed the door in and saw the kitchen flooded with light. 
On a table were spread several white napkins under which was some- 
thing that looked like plates of food. He stood gazing at it, then went 
lo the table and lilted the corners of the napkins. There were sliced 
bread and steak and fried potatoes and gravy and string beans and 
spinach and a huge piece of chocolate cake. His mouth watciTd. Was 
this for him? He wondered il Peggy was around. Ought he try to 
find heap but he disliked the thought of looking for her; that would 
bring attention to himself, something which he hated. He stood in 
the kitchen, wondering if lie ought to cat, but afraid to do so. He 
rested his black fingers on the edge of the white table and a silent 
laugh burst from his j)arted lips as he saw himself for a split second 
in a lurid objective light: he had killed a rich white girl and had 
burned her body aftcT cutting her head off and had lied to throw the 
blame oa someeme else and had written a kidnap note demanding 
ten thousand dollars and yet lie stood here alraicl to touch food on 
the table, lood which undoubtedly was his own. 

“bigger?’' 

“llunb?” he answered Ixffore he knew who hadf called. 

“WiieJC'Ve you been? Voiir dinner’s been waiting for you since five 
o’clock. J here's a chair. Eat, . . . 

as nnich as you. xvanf, . . . He stopped listening fn Peggy’s hand 
was the kidnap note. FU heat your coffee go ahead a?id eat Had she 
ojicned it? Hid she know what was in it? No; the envelope was still 
sealed, vShe came lo the table and removed the napkins. His knees 
WiTc shaking with excitement and sweat broke out on his forehead. 
His skill jelt as though it were j^uckering up from a blast of heat. 
don't you u>ani the steak xvarmed The question reached him from 
far away and he shook his liead without really knowing what she 
meant, don't yon feel ivell 

“This is all rdght.” he murmured. 

“You oughtn’t starve yourself that way.” 

“1 wasn’t hungry.” 
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**You*rc hungrier tlian you think/* she said. 

wShe set a cup and saucer at his plate, then laid the letter on the 
edge of the table. It held his attention as tlioiigh it were a steel 
magnet and his eyes were iron. She got the coflee j>ot and poured his 
cup full. No doubt she had just gotten the letter ironi under the door 
and had not yet had time to give it to Mr. Dalton. Site placed a 
small jar of cream at his plate and took up tiie letier again. 

*‘l’ve got to give this to Mr. Dalton,” she said. '‘I’ll be back in a 
moment.” 

“Yessuni/* he whispered. 

She left. He slopped cliewing and stared before him, his mouth dry. 
But he had to cat. Not to eat now would create suspicion. He shoved 
the food in and chewed each rnoufldul awhile, iJien washed it down 
with swallows of hot coffee# When the roflVe gave out, lie used cold 
water. He strained his ears to catch sounds. Bin none came. Then the 
door swung in silently and Peggy came back. He could sec nothing 
in her round red face. Out of the coiners of Jiis eyes he watched her 
go to the stove and putter with pots and jians. 

“Want more coflee?” 

“No’m.” 

“You ain't scared of all this trouble wc'rc Jiaving round here, arc 
you. Bigger?” 

“Oh, no'm/’ he said, wondering if soinelhiiig in his manner had 
made her ask that. 

“That poor Mary!” Peggy sighed. “She acts like sudi a ninny. 
Imagine a girl keeping her parents worried sick all the time. But there 
are children for you the.se days.” 

He Jiurricd wiih'his eating, saying nothing; he wanted to get out 
of the kitchen. Tlie thing was in tlic open now; not all of it, but 
some of it. Nobody knew about Mary yet. He saw in his mind a pic- 
ture of the Dalton family distraught and horrified Vvflien they found 
that Mary was kidnapjicd. 7 liat would put them a certain distance 
from him. "They would think that white men did it; they would 
never think that a black, timid Negro did that. They would go after 
Jan. The “Red” he had signed to the letter and the hammer and 
curving knife would make them look for Communists. 

“You got enough?” 

“Yessum.” 

“You better clean the ashes out of the furnace in the morning. 
Bigger.” 

“Yessum.” 

“And be ready for Mr. Dalton at eight.” 
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‘Tcssnm.’' 

“Your room all right?” 

“Ycssutn.” 

The door swung in violently. BiggcY started in fright. Mr. Dalton 
came inio the kildicn, iiis i.ue ashy. He stared at Peggy and Peggy, 
holding a dish towel in her hand, stared at him. In Mr. Dalton’s hand 
was the let let, ojtened. 

“What’s the matter, Mr. Dalton?” 

“Wlio. . . . Where did. . . . Who gave you this?” 

“What?” 

“This /r//rr.” 

“Wliy, nobody. 1 got it from the door.” 

“When?” 

“A few minutes ago. Anything wrong?” 

Mr. Dalton looked round the entire kitchen, not at anything in 
particular, but just round the entire stretch o[ lour walls, his eyes 
wide and unseeing. He looked back at Peggy; it was as if he had 
• thrown himself upon her mercy; was waiting for her to say some 
word that would take the horror away. 

“W-what’s the matter, Mr. Dalton?” Peggy asked again. 

Before Mr. Dalton could answer, Mrs. Dalton groped her way into 
the kitchen, her white hands held high. Bigger watched her fingers 
tremble through the air till they touched Mr. Dalton’s shoulder. 
They gTij)pcd his coat liard enough to tear it from his body. Bigger, 
without moving an eyelid, felt his skin grow hot and his muscles 
stilfeii. 

“PIcnryl Henry I” Mrs. Dalton called. “What’s tjiie matter?” 

Mr. Dalton did not hear her; he still stared at Peggy. 

“Did you see wIk) left this letter?” 

“No, Mr. Dalton.” 

“You, Biggei?” 

“Nawsuh/' he whispered, his mouth full of dry food. 

“Henry, tell me! Please! For Heaven’s sake!” 

Mr. Dalton j)ut his arm about Mrs. Dalton's waist and held her 
close to him, 

“It’s. . . . It’s about Mary. . . . It’s. . . . She. . . 

“What? Where is she?” 

“They. . . . They got hcrl They kidnapped her!” 

“Henry! No!” Mrs. Dalton screamed. 

“Oh, no!” Peggy whimpered, running to Mr. Dalton. 

“My baby,” Mrs. Dalton sobbed. 
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‘*She's been ki^l napped,” jMr. Dalion said, as though he had to say 
the words over again to convince himself. 

Digger’s eyes were wide, taking in all three of ihcin in one con- 
stantly roving glance, Mrs. Daltbii continued to sob and P(‘ggy sank 
into a chair, her face in Jicr hands. Then she sj>rang up and ran out 
of the room, crying: 

“Lord, don’t let them kill her I” 

Mrs. Dalton swayed. Mr. Dalton lifted her and staggenxl, trying to 
get her through the door. As he watched Mr. Dalton there flashed 
through Digger’s mind a quick image of how he Itad lifted Mary’s 
body in his arms the night before. He lose and held tJie door open 
for Mr. Dalton and watched him walk unsteadily down the dim 
hallway with Mrs. Dalton in his arms. 

He was alone in tlie kitclien now. Again the thought that he had 
the chance to walk out of lierc and be clear of it all came to him, 
and again he brushed it aside. lie was tensedy cagcT to slay and see 
how it would all end, even if that end s'vallowed him in blackness. 
He felt that he was living upon a high j)innaric wliere bracing winds 
whi})ped about him. There came to his c ars a nuifllcd sound of sobs. 
Then suddenly there was silence. What’s happtuiing? Would Mr. 
Dalton phone the j)olice now? He strained to listen, but no sounds 
came. He went to the door and took a few steps into the hallway. 
7'herc were still no sounds. He looked about to make sure that no 
one was watching him, then crept cm tiptoe down the hall. He licard 
voices. Mr. Dalton was talking to someone. He crept farther; yes, he 
could hear. . . . / xvant io talk to Britten please, Mr. Dalton was 
phoning, come right oven please yes at once something awful has 
happened I don't want to talk about it over the phone That meant 
that wlu'n Britten came back he would be cjuestioned again, yes 
right away Til be waiting 

He had to get back to his room. He tiptoed along the hall, throng!) 
the kitchen, down the steps and into the basement. The torrid cxaiLs 
of the furnace gleamed in the crimson darkness and he heard the 
throaty undertone of the draft devouring the air. Was she burnt? 
But even if she were not, who woidd think of looking in the furnace 
for her? He went to his room, into the closet, closed the door and 
listened. Silence. He came out, left the door open and, in order to 
get to the closet quickly and without scjiind, pulled off his shoes. He 
lay again on the bed, his mind whirling with images born of a multi- 
tude of impulses. He could run away; he could remain; he could 
even go down and confess what he had done. The mere thought that 
these avenues of action were open to him made him feel free, that 
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his life was his, that he held his future in his hands. But they would 
never tliink lhat he had dorie it; not a meek black boy like hhn. 

He bound(‘d off the bed, listening, thinking that he had heard 
voices. He had been so deeply taken u]) with his own thoughts that 
lie did not know il he liad actually heard anything or had imagined 
it. Yes; he heard faint footsteps bc^ow^ He hurried to tJic closet. The 
lootslejis ceased. 'J'iicre came to him tJie soft sound of sobbing. It was 
Peggy. Her sobbing quieted, then rose to a high ]>itch. He stood for 
a long liuK", iislening to Pe ggy's sobs and the long moan of the wind 
swee[>it!g through the night outside. Peggy’s sobs ceased and her foot- 
steps sounded oruc more. Was she going to answer the doorbell? 
Footsteps came agaiti; Peggy had gone to the front of the house for 
something and had cciinc back. lie heard a heavy voice, a man’s. At 
first he could not identify it; then he realized that it was Britten’s. 

. and you found the note?” 

’‘Yes.” 

“How long ago?” 

“About an hour.” 

“You’re sure you didn’t see anyone leave it?” 

“It was sticking under the door.” 

“Think, now% Did you see anybody about the house or driveway?” 

“No. The boy and me, that’s all that’s been around here.” 

“And where’s tlic boy now?” 

“U})si.airs in his room, 1 think.” 

“Did you ever see this handwriting before?” 

“No, Mr. Britten.” 

“Can you guess, can you think, imagine w^hc^ would send such a 
not<‘?” 

“No. Not a sold in this wdiole wide world, Mr. Britten';” Peggy 
wailed. 

Britten’s voice ceased. There %vas the suund uthei lieavy feet. 
Chairs scraped over the floor. More people were in the kitchen. Who 
were they? Their movements sounded like those of men. Then Bigger 
heard Britten speaking again. 

“Listen, Peggy. Tell me, how does this boy act?” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Britten?” 

“Docs he seem intelligent? Does he seem to be acting}'* 

“I don’t know, Mr. Britten. He’s just like all the other colored 
boys.” 

“Does he say ‘yes mam’ and ‘no mam’?” 

“Yes, Mr. Britten. He’s polite.” 
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“But does he seem to be trying to appear like he's more ignorant 
:han ]\Q' really is?" 

“1 don't know, Mr. Britten." 

“Have you missed anything around the house since he's been here?" 

“No; notliing." 

“Has he ever insulted you, or anything?” 

“Oh, nol Nol" 

“What kind of a boy is he?" 

“He’s just a quiet colored boy. Tliat's all I can say. . . 

“Did you ever sec him reading anything?" 

“No, Mr. Britten." 

“Does he speak more intelligently at some times than at others?" 

“No, Mr. Britten. He talked always the same, to me." 

“Has he ever done anything that would make you think he knows 
loraething about this note?" 

“No, Mr. Britten." 

“When you speak to him. does he hesitate bclorc he answers, as 
-hough he’s thinking up what to say?” 

“No, Mr. Britten. He talks and acts natural-like." 

“When he talks, does he wave his hands around a lot, like lie's 
leen around a lot of Jews?" 

“1 never noticed, Mr. Britten." 

“Did you ever hear ’im cal) anybody comrade}*' 

“No, Mr. Britten." 

“Docs he pull olT his cap when he comes in the house?" 

“1 never noticed. I think so, Mr. Biitten." 

“Has he ever sat down in your presence without being asked, like 
le was used to being around while peojdc?" 

“No, Mr. Britten. Only when I told him to." 

“Does lic speak first, or docs he w^ait until he’s spoken 10?" 

“Well, Mr. Britten. He seemed always to wait until wc sj)okc to 
lim before he said anything." 

' “Now, listen, Peggy. Think and try to remember if his voice goes 
ip when he talks, like Jews when they talk. Know what I mean? 
{ou sec, Peggy, I’m trying to find out if he's been around Com- 
nunists. . . .” 

“No, Mr. Dalton. He talks just like all other colored folks to me." 

“Where did you say he is now?" 

“Upstairs in fiis room." 

When Britten's voice ceased Bigger was smiling. Yes; Britten was 
rying to trap him, trying to make out a case against him; but he 
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could not Bnd anything to go upon. Was Britten coming to talk to 
him now? There came the sound of other voices. 

“It's a tcn-tO“One chance that she’s dead.” 

“Yeah. They usually bump ’em off. They’re scared of ’em after they 
get ’em. T hey think they might identily them afterwards.” 

“Did the old man say he was going to pay?” 

“Sure. He wants his daughter back.” 

“Tliat’s just ten thousand dollars shot to hell, if yoU ask me.” 

“Bur he wants the girl.” 

“Say, I bet it’s those Reds trying to raise money.” 

“Yeah!” 

“Maybe that’s liow they get their dough. They say that guy, Bruno 
Hauptmann, the one who snatched the Lindy baby, did it for the 
Na/is. They needed the money.” 

“rd like to shoot every one of them goddamn bastards. Red or 
no Red,” * 

Tlierc was the sound of a door opening and more footsteps. 

“Yon have any luck with the old man?” 

“Not yet.” It was Britten’s voice. 

“He’s pretty washed up, eh?” 

“Yeah; and who wouldn’t be?” 

“He won't call the co[)s?” 

“Naw; he’s scared still.” 

“It might seem hard on the family, but if you let them snatchers 
know they can’t scare money out of you, they’ll stop.” 

“Say, Brit, try ’im again. ” 

“Yeah; tell ’im there ain’t nothing to do now but to call the co])s.’ 

“Aw, 1 don’t know, 1 hate to worry ’im” 

“Well, after all, it’s his daughter. Let him handle it.’' t 

“But, listen, Brit. When they j>ick up this Erlone felhnv, he’s 
going to tell the cojrs and the pa]jci.':’ll ha^e the stf>ry anywa). So call 
’em now. "J he sooner they get started the better.” 

“Naw; ril wait for the old man to give the signal.” 

Bigger knew that Mr. Dalton had not wanted to notify the police; 
that much was certain. But how long would he hold out? The police 
would know everything as soon as Jan was picked up. for Jan would 
tell enough to make the police and the ncws})apers investigate. But if 
Jan were confronted with tJic fact of the kidnapping of Mary, what 
would happen? Could Jan prove an alibi? If he did, then the police 
would start looking for someone else. They would start questioning 
him again; they would want to know why he had lied about Jan’s 
being in the house. But would not the word “Red” which he Ixad 
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signed to the ransom note throw them off the track and make them 
still think that Jan or his comrades did it? Why would anybody want 
to think that Bigger had kidnapped Mary? Bigger came out of the 
closet and wiped sweat from his forehead with his sleeve. He had 
knelt so long that his blood had almost stopped and needle-like pains 
shot from the bottom of his feet to the calves of his legs. He went to 
the window and looked out at the stvirling snow. He could hear wind 
rising; it was a blizzard all right. The snow moved in no given direc- 
tion) but filled the world with a vast wdiiic storm of (lyiug })owder. 
The sharp currents of wind could be seen in whorls of snow twisting 
like miniature tornadoes. 

The window overlooked an alley, to the right of which was Forty- 
fifth Street. He tried the wdndow to see if it would open; he lifted it 
a few inches, then all the way with a loud and screethy sound. Had 
anyone heard him? He wailed; nothing happenid. Good! If the worst 
came fb the w^irst, he could jump out of this window, right here, 
and run away. It w'as two stories to tlie ground and there was a deep 
drift of soft snow just below him. lie lowered the window and lay 
again on the bed, waiting. Tlie sound of firm feet came on the stairs. 
Yes; someone was coming up! His body grew rigid. A knock came at 
the door. 

"Yessuh!’' 

'*Opcn up!” 

He pulled on the light, opened the door and met a white face. 

‘‘They want you downstairs.'* 

'‘Ycssuhl’* 

The man stepped to one side and Bigger went past him on down 
the hall and down the steps into the basement, feeling the eyes of iJie 
white man on bis back, and hearing as lie neared the furnace the 
muffled breathing of the fire and seeing directly before his eyes 
Mary’s bloody head with its jet-black curly hair, shining and wet 
with blood on the crumpled newspapers. He saw Britten standing 
ijear the furnace with three white men. 

“Hello, Bigger.” 

“Yessuh/* Bigger said.- 

“You heard what happened?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Listen/ boy. You’re talking just to me and my men here. Now, tell 
me, do you think Jan’s mixed up in this?” 

Bigger's eyes fell. He did not want to answer in a hurry and he did 
not want to blame Jan definitely, for that would make them ques- 
tion him too closely. He would hint and point in Jan*8 direction. 
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"I don’t know, snh,” he said. 

*‘Just tell me what you think.** 

“I don’t know, siih,” Jiigger said again. 

“You really saw him licre last night, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yessuh.” 

“You’d swear he told you to t 2 ike that trunk down and leave the 
car out in the snow.” 

“I— I’d swear lo what’s true, suh,” said Bigger. 

“Die! he act like lie had auythitig up his sleeve?” 

“i don’t know, suh.” 

“Wliat lime did y(ju say you left?” 

“A lilllc before* two, sidi.’' 

Britten turned to the other men, one of whom stood near the 
furnace with his hack to the fire, wanning his hands behind him. 7’he 
man’s legs were sprawled wide apart and a cigar glowed in a corner 
of his mouth. 

“it must’ve been that Red,” Britten said to him. 

“Yeah,” said the man at the furnace. “What would he have the 
boy take the trunk down for and leave the car out? It was to throw 
us off ilie scent.” 

“Listen, Bigger,” said Britten. “Did you see this guy act in any way 
out of the ordinary? I mean, sort of nervous, say? Just what did he 
talk about?” 

“He talked about Communists. . . 

“Did lie ask you tc3 join?” 

“He gave me that stuff le') read.” 

“Come on. Tell us some of the things lie said.” 

BiggcT knew the things that white folks hated to hear Negroes ask 
for; and lie knew that these were the things the Reds wc/c always 
asking for. And he knew that white folks did not like to hear these 
things asked for even by whites who fought for Net^rev s 

' Well,” Bigger said, feigning reluctance, “he told me that some djty 
tlicre wouldn’t be no rich folks and no poor folks. ...” 

“Yeah?” 

“And he said a black man would have a chance. . . 

“Go on.” 

“And he said there would be no more lynching. . . .” 

“And what was the girl saying?” 

“She agreed with ’im.” 

“How did you feel toward them?’' 

“I don’t know^ suJi.” 

“I mean, did you like ’em?” 
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He knew that the average white man ^voiild not approve of his 
liking such talk. 

“It was my job. I just did what they told ir.e,“ he mumbled. 

“Did the girl act in any way scared?'* 

He sensed what kind of a case they were trying to build against Jan 
and he remembered that Mary had cruel last night when he had 
refused to go into the cafe with her to eat. 

“Well, I don’t know, suh. She was ciying once. . . 

'‘Crying?*^ 

The men crowded about him. 

“Yessuh.” 

. “Did he hit her?” 

“I didn’t see that.” 

“What did he do then?” 

“Well, he put his arms around her and she stopped.” 

Bigger had his back to a wall. The crimson luster of the fire 
gleamed on the white men’s faces. The sound of air be ing sucked 
upward through the furnace mingled in logger’s ears with the faint 
whine of the wind outside in the night. He was tited; he closed his 
eyes a long second and tlum opened them, knowing that he had to 
kee]> alert and answer questions to save himself. 

“Did this fellow }an say anything to you about wdiite women?” 

Bigger tightened with alarm 

“Suh?” 

“Did he say he would let you meet borne white women if you joined 
the Reds?” 

He knew that sex relations between blacks and whites were repul- 
sive to most white m?n. 

“Nawsph,” he said, simulating abashment. 

“Did Jan lay the giil?” 

“I don’t know, sidi.” 

^ “Did you take them to a room or a hotel?” 

“Nawsuh. Just to the park.” 

“They were in the back seat?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“How long were you in the })ark?” 

“Well, about two hours, I reckon, suh.” 

“Come on, now, boy. Did he lay the girl?” 

“I don't know, suh. They was back there kissing and going on.” 

“Was she lying down?” 

‘^Well, yessuh. She was,” said Bigger, low'ering his eyes because he 
felt that it would be better to do so. He knew that whites thought 
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that all Nrgrocs yearned for white women, therefore he w^anted to 
show a certain fearlul deference even when one’s name w^as men- 
tioned in his pre sence. 

“ rhey were drunk, weren’t they?” 

“Yessuh. The y’d been drinking a lot.” 

He heard the sound of autos coming into the driveway. Was this 
the police? 

“Who’s that?” Written asked. 

“1 don’t know,” said one of the men. 

“I’d better see,” Britten said. 

Bigger saw, after liritten had opened the door, four cars standing 
in the snow with headlights glowing. 

“Who’s that?” Britten called. 

‘T he press!” 

“"Jlicrc’s nothing here for you!” Britten called in an uneasy voice. 

“Don’t stall us!” a voice auswercxl. “Some of it’s already in the 
papers. You may as well tell the rest.” 

“What’s in the papers?” Britten asked as the men entered (he 
basement. 

A tall red-faced man shoved his hand into his pocket and brought 
forth a newspaper and handed it to Britten. 

“'riie Reds say you’re charging ’em with spiriting away the old 
man’s daughter.” 

Bigger darted a glance at the paj)er ftom wdierc he was; he saw: 
RED NABBED AS GIRL VANISHES. 

“Goddamn!” said Britte n. 

“IMiewI” said the tall red-faced man, “What a niglu! Red arrested! 
Snowstorm. And this place down here looks Hke somebody’s been 
murdered.” 

“C.’ome on, you.” said Britten. “You’re in Mr. Dalton’s house now.” 

“Oil, I’m Sony.” 

“VV^iierc's ilie old man?” 

“Upstairs. He doesn’t want to be bothered.” 

“Is that girl really iiiissivrg, or is this just a stunt 

“I can’t tell you anything,” Britten said. 

“Who’s this boy, here?” 

“Kec]) quiet, Bigger,” Britten said. 

“Is he the one Erlonc said accused him?” 

Bigger stood against thf‘ ^vall and looked round vaguely. 

* “You going to pull the dumb act on us?” asked one of the men. 

“Listen, you guys,” said Britten. “Take it easy. EH go and see if the 
old man will see you.” 
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'‘That’s the time. We’re waiting. All the wires aie carrying this 
story.” 

Britten WTnt up the steps and left Bigger standing with the crowd 
of men. 

“Your name’s Bigger Thomas?” the rcd-faccd man asked. 

“Keep quiet, Bigger,” said one of Britten’s men. 

Bigger said nothing. 

“Say, what’s all this? This boy can talk if he wants to.” 

“This smells like something big to me,” said one of the men. 

Bigger had never seen such men before; he did not know how to 
act toward them or what to expect of them. They were not rich and 
distant like Mr. Dalton, and they were harder than Britten, but in a 
more impersonal way, a way that maybe was more dangerous than 
Britten’s. Back and forth they walked across the basement floor in the 
glare of the furnace with their hats on and wdth cigars and cigarettes 
in their mouths. Bigger felt in them a coldness that disregarded 
everybody. They seemed like men out for keen sport. They would be 
around a long time now that Jan had been ai rested and questioned. 
Just what did they think of what he had told about Jan? Was there 
any good in Britten’s telling him not to talk to them? Bigger’s eyes 
watched the balled newspaper in a white man’s gloved hand. If only 
he could read that paper! The men were silent, waiting for Britten 
to return. Then one of thenot came and leaned against the wall, near 
him. Bigger looked out of tne corners of his eyes and said nothing. 
He saw the man light a cigarette, 

“Smoke, kid?” 

“Nawsuh,” he mumbled. 

He felt something touch the center of his palm. He made a move 
to look, but a whisper checked him. 

“Keep still. It’‘> for you. I want you to give me the dope.” 

Bigger’s fingers closed over a slender wad of j)apcr; he knew at 
once that it was money and that he w^ould give it back. He held the 
money and watched his chance. Things were happening so fast that 
he felt he was not doing full justice to them. He was tired. Oh, if only 
he could go to sleepi It only this whole thing could be postponed for 
a few hours, until he had rested some! He felt that he would have 
been able to handle it then. Events were like the details of a tor- 
tured dream, happening without cause. At times it seemed that he. 
could not cyuite remember what had gone before and what it was^ he 
was expecting to come. At the head of the stairs the door opened andf • 
he saw Britten. While the others were looking off, Bigger shoved the 
money back into the man's hand. The man looked at him, shook his 
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head and flicked his cigarette away and walked to the center of the 
floor. 

‘‘I’m sorry, boys,” Britten said. “But the old man won’t be able to 
see you till Tuesday.” 

Bigger thought quickly; that meant that Mr. Dalton was going to 
pay the money and was not going to call in the police. 

“Tuesday?” 

“Aw, come on!” 

“Where is the girl?” 

“I’m sorry,” said Britten. 

“You're putting us in the position of having to print anything we 
can get about this case.” said one of the men. 

“You all know Mr, Dalton,” Britten explained. “You wouldn’t do 
that. For God’s sake, give the man a chance. I can’t tell you why now, 
but it's important. He’d do as much for you some time.” 

“Is the girl missing}** 

“I don’t know.” 

“Is she here in the house?” 

Britten hesitated. 

“No; I don’t think she is.” 

“When did she leave?” 

“I don't know.” 

“When will she be back?” 

“1 can’t say.” 

“Is tills Erlone fellow telling the truth?” asked one of the men. 
“He said that Mr. Dalton’s trying to slander the Communist Party 
by having him arrested. And he says it’s an attempt to break up his 
relationship with Miss Dalton.” 

“1 don’t know,” Britten said. 

“Erlone was picked up and taken to police headquarters and ques- 
tioned,” the man continued. “He rlaimed that this boy here lied 
about his being in the home last night. Is that true?” 

“Really, I can’t say anything about that,” Britten said. 

“Did Mr. Dalton forbid Erlone to see Miss Dalton?” 

“I don’t know,” Britten said, whipping out a handkerchief and 
wiping his forehead. “Honest to God, boys, I can’t tell you anything. 
You’ll have to see the old man.” 

All eyes lifted at once. Mr. Dalton stood at the head of the stairs 
in the doorway, white-faced, holding a piece of paper in his fingers. 
Bigger knew at once that it was the kidnap note. What was going 
to happen now? All of the men talked at once, shouting questions, 
asking to take pictures. 
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“Where’s Miss Dalton?” 

“Did you swear out a warrant for the arrest of Erlonc?” 

“Were they engaged?” 

“Did you forbid her to sec him?” 

“Did you object to his ])olitics?” 

“Don't you want to make a statement, Mr. Dalton?” 

Bigger saw Mr. Dalton lift his hand for silence, then walk slowly 
down the steps and stand near the men, just a few feet above them. 
They gathered closer, raising their silver bulbs. 

“Do you wish to comment on what Erlone said about your 
chauffeur?” ♦ 

“What did he say?” Mr. Dalton asked. 

“He said the chauffeur had been paid to lie about him.” 

“That’s not true,” Mr. Dalton said firmly. 

Bigger blinked as lightning shot past his eyes. He saw the men 
lowering the silver bulbs. 

“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Dalton. “Please! Give me just a moment. 
1 do want to make a statement.” Mr. Dalton paused, his lips quiver- 
ing. Bigger could see that he was very nervous. “Gentlemen,” Mr, 
Dalton said again, “1 w^ant to make a statement and I want you to 
take it carefully. The way you men handle this will mean life or 
death to someone, someone close to this family, to me. Some- 
one. . . Mr. Dalton’s voice trailed off. The basement filled with 
murmurs of eagerness. Bigger heard the kidnap note crackling faintly 
in Mr. Dalton’s fingers. Mr. Dalton’s face was dead-white and his 
blood-shot eyes were deep set in his head above patches of dark- 
colored skin. The fire in the furnace was low and the draft was but 
a whisper. Bigger saw Mr. Dalton’s white hair glisten like molten 
silver frt)m the pale sheen of the fire. 

Then, suddenly, so suddenly that the men gasped, the door behind 
Mr. Dalton filled with a flowing white presence. It was Mrs, Dalton, 
her white eyes held wide and stony, her hands lifted sensitively 
•upward toward her lips, the fingers long and white and wide apart. 
The basement was lit up with the while flash of a dozen silver bulbs. 

Ghostlike, Mrs. Dalton moved noiselessly down the steps until she 
came to Mr. Dalton’s side, the big white cat following her. She stood 
with one hand lightly touching a banister and the other held in 
mid-air. Mr. Dalton did not move or look round; he placed on^ of 
his hands over hers on the banister, covering it, and faced the men. 
Meanwhile, the big white cat bounded down the steps and leaped 
with one movement upon Bigger’s shoulder and sat perched there. 
Bigger was still, feeling that the cat had given him away, had pointed 
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him out as the murderer of Mary. He tried to lift the cat down; but 
its claws clutched his coat. The silver lightning flashed in his eyes 
and he knew that the men had taken pictures of him with the cat 
|X)ised upon his shoulder. He tugged at the cat once more and man- 
aged to get it down. It landed on its feet with a long whine, then 
began to rub itself against Rigger’s legs. Goddamn! Why can’t that 
cat leave me alone? He heard Mr. Dalton speaking. 

‘‘Gentlemen, you may take pictures, but wait a moment. I’ve just 
phoned the police and asked that Mr. Erlone be released immedi- 
ately. I want it known that I do not warn to prefer charges against 
him. It is important that (his be understood. I hope your pa])crs will 
carry the story.” 

Rigger wondered if (his meant (hat suspicion w^as now pointing 
away Irom Jan? He wond(‘rcd what would ha]>pen if he tried to leave 
the house? Were they wat('lii ng him? 

“Further,” Mr. Dalton went on. “1 want to announce publicly 
that 1 apologize for his arrest and inconvenience.” Mr. Dalton 
paused, wet his lips with his tongue, and looked down over the small 
knot^oE men whose hands were Inisy jotting his words down upon 
their white pads of paper. “And, gentlemen, I want to anounce that 
Miss Dalton, our daughter. . . . Miss Dalton. . . .” Mr. Dalton’s 
voice faltered. Behind him, a little to one side, stood Mrs. Dalton; 
she placed her white hand upon his arm. The men lifted their silver 
bulbs and again lightning flashed in the red gloom of the basement. 
“I— I want to announce,” Mr. Dalton said in a quiet voice that car- 
ried throughout the room, though it was spoken in a teirse whisper, 
“that Miss Dalton has been kidnapped. . . .” 

“Kidnajrpcd?” 

“Oh!” 

“When?” 

“We think it happened last night,” said Mr. Dalton. 

“What are they asking?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Have )ou any idea who it is?” 

“We know nothing.” 

“Have you had any word from her, Mr. Dalton?” 

“No; not directly. But wc’vc Iiad a letter from the kidnappers. . . 

“Is that it there?” 

“Yes. This is the letter.” 

“When did you get it?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Through the mail?” 
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“No; someone left it under our door/’ 

“Are you going to pay the ransom?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Dalton. “I'm going to pay. Listen, gentlemen, you 
can help me and perhaps save my daughter’s life by saying in your 
stories that I'll pay as I’ve been instructed. And, too, what's most 
im})ortant, tell the kidnappers through your papers that I shall not 
call in the police. Tell them I’ll do everything they ask. Tell them 
to return our daughter. Tell them, for God's sake, not to kill her, 
that they will get what they want. . . .” 

“Have you any idea, Mr. Dalton, who they are?” 

“1 have not.” 

“Can we sec that letter?” 

'‘I’m sorry/ but you can’t. The instructions for the delivery of the 
money are here, and I have been cautioned not to make them public. 
Lilt say in your jiapcTs that these instructions will be followed.” 

“When was Miss Dalton last seen?” 

“Sunday morning, about two o’clock.” 

“Who saw hc^r?” 

“My chauffeur and my wife.” 

Bigger stared straight before him, not allowing his eyes to move. 

“Please, don’t ask him any cjucstions,” s»aid Mr. Dalton. “I’m 
speaking for my whole family. I don’t want a lot of crazy versions of 
this story going around. We want our daughter back; that’s all that 
matters now. Tell her in the papers that we’re doing all we can to 
get her back and that everything is lorgiven. I'ell her that we. . . .” 
Again liis voice broke and he could not go on. 

“Please, Mr, Dalton,’’ begged one man. “Just let us take one shot 
of that note. ...” * 

“No; jio. ... I can't do that.” 

“How is it signed?” 

Mr. Dalton looked straight before him. Bigger wondered if he 
would tell. He saw Mr. Dalton’s lips moving silently, debating some- 
thing. 

“Yes; I’ll tell you how it’s signed,” said the old man, his hands 
trembling. Mrs. Dalton’s face turned slightly toward him and her 
fingers gripped in his coat. Bigger knew that Mrs. Dalton was ask- 
ing him silently if he had not better keep the signature of the note 
from the papers; and he knew, too, that Mr. Dalton seemed to have 
reasons of his own for wanting to tell. Maybe it was to let the Reds 
know that he had received their note. 

“Yes,” Mr. Dalton said. “It’s signed ‘Red.’ That’s all.” 

‘^Redr 
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'Tcs.*' 

‘*Do you know the identity?” 

"No.” 

“Have you any suspicions?” 

"Beneath the signature is a scrawled emblem of the Communist 
Party, the hammer and tlie sickle,” said Mr. Dab on. 

The men were silent. Bigger saw the astonishment on their faces. 
Several did not wait to hear more; they rushed out of the basement 
to tclej>hone their stories in. 

"Do you think the Communists did if?” 

"1 don’t know. I’m not positively blaming anybody. I’m only re- 
leasing this information to let the public and the kidnappers know 
that I’ve received this note. If they’ll return my daughter, I’ll ask 
no questions of anyone.” 

"Was your daughter mixed up with those people, Mr. Dalton?” 

"I know nothing about tliat.” 

"Didn’t you forbid your daughter to associate with this Erlone?” 

"I hope this has nothing to do with that,” 

"You think Erlonc's mixed in this?” 

"I don’t know.” 

"Why did you have him released?” 

' "I ordered his arrest before I received this note,” 

"Do you feel that maybe he’ll return the girl if he’s out?” 

"I don't know. 1 don’t know if he’s got our daughter. I only know 
that Mrs. Dalton and I want our daughter back.” 

"Then why did you have Erlone released?” 

"Because I have no charges to prefer against him,” said Mr. Dalton 
stubbornly. 

"Mr. Dalton, hold the letter up, and hold your hand qiit, like 
you’re making an appeal. GoodI Now, put your hand out, too, Mrs. 
Dalton. Like that. O.K., hold it!” 

Bigger watched the silver bulbs flash again. Mr. and Mrs. Dalton 
were standing ujion the steps: Mrs. Dalton in white and Mr. Dalton 
with the letter in his hand and his eyes looking straight back to 
the rear wall of the basement. Bigger heard the solt whisper of the 
fire in the furnace and saw the men adjusting their cameras. Others 
WTre standing round, still scribbling nervously upon their pads of 
paper. The bulbs flashed again and Bigger was startled to see that 
they were pointed in his direction. He wanted to duck his head, or 
throw his hands in front of his face, but it was too late. They had 
enough pictures of him now to know him by sight in a crowd. A 
few more of the men left and Mr. and Mrs. Dalton turned and 
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walked slowly up the stairs and disappeared through the kitchen 
door, the big white cat following close behind them. Bigger still 
stood with his back to the wall, watching and trying to value every 
move in relation to himself and his chances of getting the money. 

“You suppose we can use Mr. Dalton’s phone?” one of the men 
asked Britten. 

“Sure.” 

Britten led a group of them up the stairs into tlic kitchen. The 
three men who had come with Britten sat on the steps and stared 
gloomily at the floor. Soon the men who had gone to phone their 
stories in came back. Bigger knew that they wanted to talk to him. 
Britten also came back and sat upon the steps. 

“Say, can't you give us any more dope on this?” one of the re- 
porters asked Britten. 

“Mr. Dalton’s told you everything,” Britten said. 

“This is a big story,” said one of the men. “Say, how did Mrs. 
Dalton take this?” 

“She collapsed,” said Britten. 

For awhile nobody said anything. 71icn Bigger saw the men, one 
by one, turn and stare at him. He lowered his eyes; he knew that 
they were longing to ask him questions and he did not want that. 
His eyes roved the room and saw the crumpled copy of the new.^- 
paper lying forgotten in a coiner. He wanted ever so badly to read 
it; he would get at it the first opportunity and find out just what 
Jan had said. Presently, the men began to wander aimlessly about 
the basement, looking into corners, examining the sliovel, the gar- 
bage pail, and the trunk. Bigger watched one man stand in front of 
the furnace. The man’s hand reached out and opened the door; a 
feeble r^^d glare lit the man’s face as he stooped and looked inside 
at the bed of smoldering coals. Suppose he poked deeply into them? 
Suppose Mary’s bones came into view? Bigger held his breath. But 
the man would not poke into that fire; nobody suspected him. He 
was just a black clown. He breathed again as the man closed the 
*door. The muscles of Bigger ’s face jerked violently, making him feel 
that he wanted to laugh. He turned his head aside and fought to 
control himself. He was full of hysteria. 

“Say, how about a look’ at the girl’s room?” asked one of the men. 

“Sure. Why not?” Britten said. 

All of the men followed Britten up the stairs and Bigger was deft 
alone. At once his eyes went to the newspaper; he wanted to pick it 
up, but was afraid. He stepped to the back door and made sure that 
it was locked; then he went to the top of the stairs and looked hur* 
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riedly into the kitchen; he saw no one. He bounded down the steps 
and snatched up the paper. He opened it and saw a line of heavy 
black type stretched across the top of the front page: SEEK HYDE 
PARK HEIRESS MISSING FROM HOME SINCE SATURDAY. 
GIRL RELIEVED HIDING OUT WITH COMMUNISTS. 
POLICE NAB LOCAL RED LEADER; GRILLED ON RELA- 
TIONSHIP WITH MARY DALTON. AUTHORITIES ACT ON 
TIP SUPPLIED BY GIRL’S FATHER. 

And there was the j)icture of Jan in the center of page one. It 
was Jan all right. Just like him. He turned lo the story, reading. 

Did the foolish dream of solving the problem of human misery and poverty 
by dividing her father’s real estate millions among the lowly lorce Mary 
Dalton to leave the palatial Hyde Park home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry G. Dalton, 4605 Drexcl Boulevard, and take up life under an assumed 
name with her long-haired friends in the Communist movement? 

This was the question that police sought to answer late tonight as they 
grilled Jan Erlone, executive secretary of the Labor Defenders, a Communist 
“front” organization in which it was said diat Mary Dalton held a member- 
ship in defiance of her father’s wishes. 

The story went on to say that Jan was being held for investigation 
at the Eleventh Street Police Station and that Mary had been miss- 
ing from her home since eight o’clock Saturday night. It also men- 
tioned that Mary had been in the “company of Erlone until early 
Sunday morning at a notorious South Side cafe in the Black Belt.” 

That was all. He had expected more. Fle looked further. No; here 
was something else. It was a picture of Mary. It was so lifelike that 
it reminded him of how she had looked the fmst time he had seen 
her; he blinked his eyes. He was looking again in sweaty fear at 
her head lying u]>on the sticky newspapers with blood oo/ing out- 
ward toward the edges. Above the picture was a caption: IN DUTCH 
WITH PA. Bigger lifted his eyes and looked at the lurnacc; it seemed 
impossible that she was there in the fire, burning. . . . "I’he story in 
the paper had not been as alarming as he had thought it would be.' 
But as soon as they heard of Mary's being kidnapped, what would 
haj)pen? He heard footste])s and dropped the paper back in the cor- 
ner and stood just as he had before, his back against the wall, his 
eyes vacant and sleepy. The door opened and the men came down 
the steps, talking in low, excited tones. Again Bigger noticed that 
they were watching him. Britten also came ])ack. 

“Say, why can’t we talk to this boy?” one demanded. 

“There’s nothing he can tell you,” Britten said. 
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“But he can tell us what he saw. After all, he drove the car last 
night." 

“O.K. with me," Britten said. “But Mr. Dalton's told you every- 
thing." 

One of the men walked over to Bigger. 

“Say, Mike, you think this Erlonc fellow did this?" 

“My name ain’t Mike," Bigger said, resentfully. 

“Oh, I don't mean no harm," the man said. “But do you think 
he did it?" 

“Answer his questions. Bigger," Britten said. 

Bigger was sorry he liad taken offense. He could not afford to get 
angry now. And he had no need to be angry. Why should he be 
angry with a lot of fools? They were looking lor the girl and the girl 
was ten feet from them, burning. He had killed her and they did 
not know it. He woidd let tlicm call him “Mike." 

“I don’t know, suh," he said. 

“Come on; tell us what happened." 

“I only work here, suh," Bigger said. 

“Don’t be afraid. Nobody’s going to hurt you." 

“Mr. Britten can tell you," Bigger said. 

7"he men shook their heads and walked away. 

“Good God, Britten!" said one of the men. “All we’ve got on this 
kidnapping is that a letter was found, Erlone’s to be released, the 
letter was signed by ‘Red,’ and there was a hammer and sickle em- 
blem on it. That doesn’t make sense. Give us some more details." 

“Listen, you guys," Britten said. “Give the old man a chance. He’s 
trying to get his daughter back, alive. He’s given you a big story; 
now wait." 

“TelJ us straight now; when w^as that girl last seen?" 

Bigger listened to Britten tell the story all (>vcr again. He listened 
carefully to every word Britten said and to the tone of voice in which 
the men asked their questions, for he wanted 10 know if any of them 
suspected him. But they did not. Ail of their questions pointed to 
Jan. 

“But Britten," asked one of the men, “why did the old man w^ant 
this Erlone released?" 

“Figure it out for yourself," Britten said. 

“Then he thinks Erlonc had something to do with the snatching 
of his daughter and wanted him out so he could give her back?^* 

“I don’t know,” Britten said. 

“Aw, come on, Britten." 

“Use your imagination," Britten said. 
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Two more of the men buttoned their coats, pulled their hats low 
over their eyes and left. Bigger knew that they were going to phone 
in more inlormation to tlieir papers; they were going to tell about 
Jan's trying to convert him to Communism, the Communist litera- 
ture Jan had given him, the rum, the half-packed trunk being taken 
down to the station, and lastly, about the kidnap note and the de- 
mand for ten thousand dollars. The men looked round the basement 
with flashlights. Bigger still leaned against the wall. Britten sat on 
the steps. Hie fire wliispered in the furnace. Bigger knew that soon 
he would have to clean the ashes out, for the fire was not burning 
as hotly as it should. He would do that as soon as some of the ex- 
citement died down and all of the men left. 

“It’s pretty bad, hunh. Bigger?" Britten asked. 

"Yessuh." 

"I’d bet a million dollars that this is Jan's smart idea." 

Bigger said nothing. He was limp all over; he was standing up here 
against tliis wall by some strength not his own. Hours past he had 
given up trying to exert himself any more; he could no longer call 
up any energy. So he just forgot it and found himself coasting along. 

It was getting a little chilly; the fire was dying. The draft could 
scarcely be heard. Then the basement door burst open suddenly and 
one of the men who had gone to telephone came in, his mouth open, 
liis face wet and red from the snow. 

"Say!" he called. 

"Yeah?" 

"What is it?" 

"My ciiy editor just told me that that Erlone fellow won't leave 
jail." 

For a moment the strangeness of the news made them ajl stare 
silently. Bigger roused himself and tried to make out just what it 
meant. Then someone asked the question he longed to ask, 

"Won't leave? What you mean?" 

"Well, this Erlone refused to go when they told him that Mr. Dal- 
ton had requested his release. It seems he had got wind of the kid- 
napjiing and said that he didn't want to go out." 

"That means he's guilty!" said Britten. "He doesn't w^ant to leave 
jail because he knows they’ll shadow him and find out where the 
girl is, see? He’s scared” 

"What else?" 

"Well, this Erlone says he's got a dozen people to swear that he 
did not come here last night." 

Bigger's body stiffened and he leaned forward slightly. 
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“That's a liel" Britten said. “This boy here saw him." 

“Is that right, boy?" 

Bigger hesitated. He suspected a trap. But if Jan really had an 
alibi, then he had to talk; he had to steer them aw^ay from himself. 

“Yessuh." 

“Well, somebody’s lying. That Eilonc fellow says that he can 
prove it.” 

“Prove hclll” Britten said. “He’s just got some of his Red friends 
to lie for him; that’s all.” 

“But wdiat in hell’s the good of his not weanling to leave jail?” 
asked one of the men. 

“He says if he stays in they can’t possibly say he's mixed uj) in 
this kidnapping business, lie said this boy’s lying. He claims they 
told him to say these things in order to blacken his name and repu- 
tation. He swears the family knows where the girl is and tliat this 
thing is a stunt to raise a cry against the Reds.” 

The men gathered round Bigger. 

“Say, boy, come on with the dope now. Was that guy really here, 
last night?” 

“Yessuh; he was here all right.” 

“You saxv 'iiii?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Where?” 

“I drove him and Miss Dalton up here in the car. We went up- 
stairs together to get the trunk.” 

“And you /e/^ him here?” 

“Yessuh.” 

Bigger’s heart was pounding, but he tried to keep his face and 
voice under control. He did not want to seem unduly excited over 
these new developments. He was wondering if Jan could really prove 
that he had not been here last night; and he was thinking the ques- 
tion in his own mind when he heard someone ask, 

“Who has this Erlone got to prove he was not here last night?” 

“He says he met some friend of his ^v^hen he got on the street car 
last night. And he says he went to a party alter he left Miss Dalton 
at two-thirty.” 

“Where was the party?” 

“Somewhere on the North Side.” 

“Say, if what he savs is true, then there’s something fishy here.” 

“Naw,” said Britten. “I’ll bet he went to his pals, the ones he 
planned all of this with. Sure; why wouldn’t they alibi for ’im?”- 

“So you really think he did it?” 
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“Hell yes!" Britten said. “These Reds'll do anylCJS^ and they stick 
together. Sure; he’s got an alibi. Why sliouldn’t he have one? He's 
got enough pals working for 'im. His wanting to stay in jail’s noth- 
ing but a dodge, but he’s not so smart. He thinks that his gag’ll 
work and leave him free of suspicion, but it won’t." 

The talk stoj)]ied' abruptly as the door at the head of the stairs 
opened. Peggy’s head canu* through. 

“You gentiemcn want some coffee?” she asked. 

“Sure!" 

“Atta gal!” 

“I’ll bring some down in just a inintiie,” she said, closing the 
door. 

“Who is she?" 

“Mrs. Dalton’s cook and hoiisekeej)er,” Britten said. 

“Stie know anything about all this?” 

“Naw." 

Again the men turned to Bigger. He felt this lime he had to say 
, something more to them. Jan was saying dial he was lying and he 
had to wipe out doubt in their minds. I'hey would think tliat he 
knew more than he was telling it he did not talk. After all, their 
attitude toward him so far made him feel that they did not consider 
him as being mixed up in the kidnapping. He was just another black 
ignorant Negio to them. 'Phe main thing was to keep their minds 
turned in another direction, Jan’s direction, or that of Jan’s friends. 

“Say," one of the mejjt asked, coming close to him and placing a 
foot upon the edge of the trunk. “Did this Erlone fellow talk to 
you about Clonnnunism?” 

“Yessuh.” 

“Oh!" Britten exclaimed. 

“What?” 

“J forgot! Let me show you fellows the stuff he gave the boy to 
read.” 

Britten stood up, his fate flushed with eagerness. He ran his hand 
into his jxickt't and pulled forth the batch of pamphlets that Jan 
had gi\'cn Bigger ancl held them up for all to see. The men again 
got their bulbs and flashed their lightning to take jiictures of the 
])amjffilcts. Bigger could hear their hard breathing; he knew that 
they were exciied. When they finished, they turned to him again. 

“Say, boy, was this guy drunk?" 

“Yessuh.” 

“And the girl, too?” 

“Yessuh." 
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"He took the^rl upstairs when they got here?" 

"Yessuh." 

"Say, boy, what do you think of public ownership? Do you think 
the government ought to build houses for people to live in?" 

Bigger blinked. 

"Suh?" 

"Well, what do you think of private property?" 

"I don’t own any property. Nawsiih," Bigger said. 

^ "Aw, he’s a dumb duck. He doesn’t know anything," one of the 
men whispered in a voice loud enough for Bigger to licar. 

There was a silence. Bigger leaned against the wall, hoping that 
this would satisfy them lor a time, at least. The draft could not be 
heard in the furnace now at all. The door opened again and Peggy 
came into view carrying a pot of coffee in one hand and a folding 
card table in the other. Ohe of the men went up the steps and met 
her, took the table, opened it, and placed it for her. She set the pot 
upon it. Bigger saw a thin spout of steam jutting from the pot and 
smelt the good scent of coffee. He wanted some, but he knew that 
he should not ask with the white men waiting to drink. 

“1 hank you, sirs," Peggy mumbled, looking lumibly round at the 
strange faces of the men. "I’ll get the sugar and cream and some 
cups.” 

"Say, boy," Britten said. "Tell the men how Jan made you cat 
witli ’im.” 

"Yeah; tell us about it." 

"Is it true?" 

"Yessuh." 

"You didn’t want to cat with ’im, did you?" 

"Nawsuh." 

"Did you ever cat with white people before?" 

"Nawsuh." 

"Did this guy Erlone say anything to you about white women?” 

"Oh, nawsuh." 

"How did you feci, eating with him and Miss Dalton?" 

"I don't know, suh. ft was my job." 

"You didn’t feel just right, did you?" 

"Well, suh. They told me to eat and I ate. It was my job." 

"In other words, you felt you had to eat or lose your job?” 

"Yessuh," said Bigger, feeling that this ought to place him in the 
light of a helpless, bewildered man. 

"Good GodI" sai^ one of the men. "What a story! Don’t you see 
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it? These Negroes want to be left alone and these Reds are forcing 
'em to live with 'em, see? Every wirp in the country'll carry ill" 

"This is better than Loeb and Leopold," said one. 

"Say, I'm slanting this to the primitive Negro who doesn't want 
to be disturbed by white civilization." 

"A swell idea!" 

"Say, is this Erlone really a citizen?" 

"That's an angle." 

"Mention his foreign-sounding name." 

"Is he Jewish?" 

"I don't know." 

“This is good enougli as it is. You can't have everything you 
want." 

"It's classic!" 

“It's a natural!" 

Then, before Bigger knew it. the men had their bulbs in their 
hands again, aiming at him. He hung his head slowly, slowly so as 
not to let them know that he was trying to dodge them. 

• "Hold up a little, boy!" 

"Stand straight!" 

. “Look over this way. Now, that's it!" 

Yes; the police would certainly have enough pictures of him. He 
thought it rather bitterly, smiling a smile that did not reach his lips 
or eyes. 

Peggy came back with her arms full of cups, saucers, spoons, a 
jar of cream and a bowl of sugar. 

"Here it is, sirs. Help yourselves." 

She turned to Bigger. 

"There’s not enough heat upstairs. You’d better clean those ashes 
out and make a belter fire.” 

"Yessum." 

Clean the fire out! Good God! Not now, not with the men stand- 
ing round. He did not njove from his place beside the wall; he. 
watched Peggy w^alk back u]> the stairs and close the door behind 
her. Well, he had to do souk thing. Peggy had spoken to him in the 
jnescnce of these men, and for him not to obey would seem odd. 
And even if they did not say anything about it, Peggy herself would 
soon come back and ask about the tire. Yes, he had to do something. 
He walked to the door of the furnace and opened it. The low bed 
of fire was red-hot, but lie could tell from the weak blast of heat 
uj)on his face that it was not as hot as it ought to be, not as hot 
as it had been when he had shoved Mary in. He was trying to make 
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his tired brain work fast. What could he do to avoid bothering with 
the ashes? He stooped and opened the lower door; the ashes, white 
and grey, were piled almost level witli the lower grate. No air could 
get through. Maybe he could sift tlie ashes down more and make 
that do until the men left? He w^ould try it. He caught hold of the 
handle and worked it to and fro, seeing white ashes and red embers 
falling into the bottom of the furnace. Behind him he could hear 
the men’s talk and the tinkle of their spoons against the cups. Well, 
there. He had gotten some of the ashes down out of the stove, but 
they choked the lower bin and still no air could get through. He 
would put some coal in. He shut the doors of the furnace and pulled 
the lever for coal; there was the same loud rattle of coal against the 
tin sides of the chute. The interior of the furnace grew black with 
coal. But the draft did not roar and the coal did not blaze. God- 
damn! He stood up and looked helplessly into the furnace. Ought 
he to try to slip out of here and leave this whole foolish thing right 
now? Naw! There was no use of being scared; he had a chance to 
get that money. Put more coal in; it would burn after awhile. He 
pulled the lever for still more coal. Inside the furnace he saw the 
coal beginning to smoke; there were faint wisps of white smoke at 
first, then the smoke drew dark, bulging out. Bigger’s eyes smarted, 
watered; he coughed. 

The smoke was rolling from the furnace now in heavy billowing 
grey clouds, filling the basement. Bigger backed away, catching a 
lungful of smoke. He bent over, coughing. He heard the men cough- 
ing. He had to do something about those ashes, and quickly. With 
his hands stretched, before him, he groped in the corner for the 
shovel, found it, and opened the lower door of the furnace. The 
smoke swged out, thick and acrid. Goddamn! 

‘’You'd better do something about those ashes, boy I” one of the 
men called. 

“That fire can't get any air. Bigger!" It was Britten’s voice. 

“Yessuh," Bigger mumbled. 

He could scarcely see. He stood still, his eyes closed and stinging, 
his lungs heaving, trying to expel the smoke. He held onto the 
shovel, wanting to mo^e, to do something; but he did not know 
what. 

“Say, you! Get some of those ashes out of there!" 

“What 're you trying to do, smother us?" 

“I'm getting 'em out," Bigger mumbled, not moving from where 
he stood. 

He heard a cup smash on the concrete floor and a man cursed. 
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*'1 can*t see! The smoke’s got my c^cs!” 

Bigger heard someone near him; then someone was tugging at the 
shovel in his hands. He held onto it desperately, not wanting to let 
it go, feeling that if he did so he was surrendering his secret, his 
life. 

’TIcrc! Give me that shovel! I’ll h-li-help y-you. ...” a man 
coughed. 

“Nawsuh. 1-M can d-do it,” Bigger said. 

“C’coriie on. L-let go!” 

His fingers loosened about (he shovel. 

"Yessuh,” he ^aid, not knowing wdiat else to say. 

Through the clouds of smoke lie heard the man clanging the 
shovel round inside of tJie ash bin. He coughed and stej)])cd back, 
his eyes bla/ing as tliougli fire bad leajied into them. BeJiind him 
the otlier men were coughing. He opened his eyes and strained to 
see what was hajipening. He Iclt tliat there w^as suspended just above 
his head a huge weight that would soon fall and crush him. His 
body, despite the smoke and his burning eyes and heaving chest, 
was flexed taut. Me wanted to lunge at tiie man and take the shovel 
from him, lam him across the hc^ad with it and bolt from the base- 
ment. But he stood still, hearing the babble of voices and the 
clanging of the sliovel against iron. He knew that the man was dig- 
ging frantically at the ashes in the bin, trying to clean as much out 
as possible so (hat air could pass up through the grates, pipes, chim- 
ney and out into the night. He heard the man yell: 

“Open that door! I'm choking!” 

There w^as a scufllc of feet. Bigger felt the ic.y wind of the night 
sweep over him and he discovered that he was wet with sweat. Some- 
how something had ha]>pcned and now things were out of liis hands. 
He Wits nervously poised, waiting lor what the new flow of events 
w'ould bring. I'hc smoke drified past him toward the open door. 
The room was clearing; the smoke thinned to a grey pall. He heard 
the man grunting and saw him bent over, digging at the ashes in. 
the bin. He wanted to go to him and ask for the shovel; he wanted 
to say that he could take care of it now. But he did not move. He 
left that he had let things slip through his hands to such an extent 
that he could not get at them again. T hen he heard the draft, this 
time a long low sucking of air that grew gradually to a drone, then 
a roar. The air passage was clear. 

“There was a hell of a lot of ashes in there, boy,” the man gasped. 
“You shouldn’t let it get that way.” 

“Yessuh,” Bigger whispered. 
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The dralt roared loud now; the air passage was completely clear. 

“Shut that door, boyl It’s cold in herel” one ol‘ the men called. 

He wanted to go to the door and keep right on out of it and 
shut it behind him. But he did not move. One of the men closed it 
and Bigger felt tlie cold air fall away from his wet body. He looked 
round: the men were still standing about tlie table, red-eyed, sipping 
coilee. 

“What’s the matter, boy?” one of them asked. 

“Nothing,” Bigger said. 

The man with the shovel stood in front of the furnace and looked 
down into tJie ashes strewn over the floor. What’s he doing? Bigger 
wondered. He saw the man stoop and poke the shovel into the ashes. 
WhaVs he looking at? Bigger s muscles twitched. He wantc'd to run 
to the man’s side and see what it was he was looking at; he had in 
his mind an image of Mary’s head lying there bloody and un burnt 
before the man’s eyes. Sucidenly, the man straightened, only to stoop 
again, as though unable to decide if the evidence of his eyes was true. 
Bigger edged lorward, his lungs not taking in or letting out air; he 
himself was a huge furnace now througli which no air could go; 
and the fear that surged into his stomach, filling him, choking him, 
was like the fumes of smoke that had belched from the ash bin. 

“Say. . . the man called; his voice sounded tentative, dubious. 

“Vvliat?” one man at the table answered. 

“Come herel LookI” The man’s voice was low, excited, tense; but 
what it lacked in volume was more tfian made up lor in the breath- 
less manner in which he spoke. The words had rolled witliout effort 
from his lips. 

The men set their cups down and ran to the pile of ashes. Bigger, 
doubtful and uncertain, paused as the men ran past him. 

“What is it?” 

“What’s the matter?” 

Bigger tiptoed and looked over their shoulders; he did not know 
l]OW he got strength enough to go and look; he just found himself 
walking and then found himself standing and peering over the men’s 
shoulders. He saw a pile of scattered ashes, nothing else. But there 
must be something, or why would the men be looking? 

“What is it?” 

“Sec? Thisr 

“What?” 

“LookI It’s. . . .” 

The man’s voice trailed off and he stooped again and poked the 
shovel deeper. Bigger saw come into full view on the surface of the 
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ashes several small pieces of white bone. Instantly, his whole body 
was wraj:>pcd in a sheet of fear. Yes; he should have cleaned those 
ashes out; but he had been too excited and scared; he had trapped 
himself. Now, he must leave; they must not catch him. . . . With the 
rush of lightning, these thoughts flaslicd through his mind, leaving 
him weak and helpless. 

"'It's bone. . . 

*'Aw,'* one of the men said. “That's just some garbage they're 
burning. . . 

“Nawl Wait; let’s sre that!" 

“Toorman, come here. You studied medicine once. . . 

The man called Toorrnan reached out his foot and kicked an 
oblong bone Irom the ashes; it slid a few inches over the concrete 
floor. 

“My God! It’s from a body. . , .'' 

“And look! Here’s something. . . .** 

One of them stooped and picked up a bit of round metal and held 
it close to his eyes. 

“It's an earring. . . .“ 

There was silence. Bigger stared without a thought or an image 
■in his mind. There was just the old feeling, the feeling that he had 
had all his life: he was black and had done wrong; white men were 
looking at something with which they would soon accuse him. It was 
the old feeling, hard and constant again now, of wanting to grab 
something and clutch it in his, hands and swing it into someone's 
face. He knew. They were looking at the bpnes of Mary's body 
Without its making a clear picture in his mind, he understood how 
it had happened. Some of the bones had not burnt and had fallen 
into the lower bin when he had worked the handle to sift'the ashes. 
The white man liad poked in the shovel to clear the air passage and 
had raked them out. And now there they lay, tiny, oblong pieces 
of white bone, cushioned in grey ashes. He could not stay here now. 
At any moment they would begin to suspect him. They would hold 
him; they would not let him go even if they were not certain whether 
he had done it or not. And Jan was still in jail, swearing that he had 
an alibi. They would know that Mary was dead; they had stumbled 
upon the white bones of her body. They would be looking for the 
murderer. The men were silent, bent over, poking into the pile of 
grey ashes. Bigger saw the hatchet blade come into view. God! The 
whole world was tumbling down. Quickly, Bigger's eyes looked at 
their bent backs; they were not watching him. The red glare of the 
fire lit their faces and the draft of the furnace drummed. Yes; he 
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would go, nowl He tiptoed to the rear of the furnace and stopped, 
listening. The men were whispering in tense tones of horror. 

''It's the girll" 

“Good Gocir' 

*‘Who do you suppose did it?'* 

Bigger tiptoed up the steps, one at a time, hoping that the roar of 
the furnace and the men’s voices and the scraping of the shovel 
would drown out the creaking sounds liis feet made. He reached the 
top of the steps and breathed deeply, his lungs aching from holding 
themselves full of air so long. He stole to the door of his room and 
opened it and went in and pulled on the light. He turned to the 
window and put his hands under the upper ledge and lifted; he 
felt a cold rush of air laden with snow. He heard mufUed shouts 
downstairs and the inside of his stomach glowed white-hot. He ran 
to the door and locked it and then turned oin the light. He groped 
to the window and climbed into it, feeling again the chilling blast 
of snowy wind. AVith his feet upon the bottom ledge, his legs bent 
under him, his sweaty body shaken by wind, he looked into the 
snow and tried to sec the ground below^ but he could not. Then he 
leaped, headlong, sensing his body twisting in the icy air as he 
hurtled. His eyes were shut and his hands were clenched as his body 
turned, sailing through the snow. He was in the air a moment; then 
he hit. It seemed at first that he hit softly, but the shock of it went 
through him, up his back to his head and he lay buried in a cold 
pile of snow, da/ed. Snow was in his mouth, eyes, cars; snow was 
seeping down his b^ck. His hands were wet and cold. Then he felt 
all of the muscles of his body contract violently, caught in a spasm 
of reflex action, and at the same time he felt his groin laved with 
\varm w^fter. It v/as his urine. He had nor been able to control the 
muscles of his hot body against the chilled assault of the wet snow 
over all his skin. He lifted his head, blinking his eyes, and looked 
above him. He snec/ed. He was himself now; he struggled against 
•the snow, pushing it aw^ay from him. He got to his feet, one at a 
time, and pulled himself out. He walked, tlien tried to run; but he 
felt too weak. He ^veilt dowui Drexcl Boulevard, not knowing just 
where he was heading, but knowing that he had to get out of this 
white neighborhood. He avoided the car line, turned down dark 
streets, walking more rapidly now, his eyes before him, but turryng 
now and then to look behind. 

Yes, he would have to tell Bessie not to go to that house. It was 
all over. He had to save himself. But it was familiar, this running 
away. All his life he had been knowing that sooner or later some- 
thing like this would come to him. And now, here it was. He had 
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always felt outside of this white world, and now it was true. It made 
things simple. He felt in his shirt. Yes: the gun was still there. He 
might have to use it. He would shoot before he would let them take 
him; it meant death either way, and he would die shooting every slug 
he had. 

He came to Cottage Grove Avenue and walked southward. He 
could not make any platis until he got to Bessie's and got the mon-jy. 
He tried to shut out of his mind tJie fear of being caught. He low- 
ered his head against the driving snow and tramped through the icy 
streets with clenched fists. yMthough his hands were almost frozen, 
he did not want to put them in his pockets, for that would have 
madejiim feel that he would not liave been ready to defend himself 
were the police to accost liim suddenly. He went on past street lamps 
covered with thick coatings of snow, gleaming like huge frosted 
moons above his head. His lace ached from tlie sidi-zero cold and the 
wind cut into his wet body like a long sharp knife going to the heart 
of him with ])ain. 

He was in sight of Forty-seventh Street now. He saw, through a 
gauzelike curtain of snow, a boy standing under an awning selling 
papers. He pulled his caj> visor lower and slipped into a doorway 
to wait for a car. Back of the newsboy was a stack of papers piled 
high upon a newsstand. Fie wanted to see the tall black hcaclline, 
but the driving snow would not let him. The papers ought to be 
full of him Tiow. It did not seem strange that they should be, for all 
his life he liad felt that things had been hai)pening to him that 
should have gone into them. But only after ^he had acted upon 
feelings which lie had had for years would the papers carry the story, 
liis story. He felt that they had not wanted to print it as long as it 
had remained buried and burning in his own heart. But *now that 
he had thrown it out, thrown it at those who made him live as they 
wanted, the papers were printing it. He fished three cents out of his 
pocket; lie went over to the boy with averted face. 

lie took the paper into a doorway. His eyes swept the streets above 
the top of it; then he read in tall black type: MILUONAIRE 
HEIRESS K]DNAPPI:D. ABDUCTORS DEMAND $10,000 IN 
RANSOM NOTE. DALTON FAMILY ASK RELEASE OF COM- 
MUNIST SUSPECT. Yes; they had it now. Soon tlicy would have 
the story of her death, of the reporters' finding her bones in the 
furnace, of he r head being cut off, of his running away during the 
excitement. Fie looked n] 7 , hearing the ap[>roach of a car. When it 
hcaverl into sight he saw it was almost empty of passengers. Good! 
FIc ran into the street and reached the steps just as the last man 
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got on. He paid his fare, watching to see if the conductor was 
noticing him; then went through the car, watching to see if any 
face was turned to him. He stood on the front platform, back of 
the motorman. If anything happened he could get off quickly here. 
The car started and lie opened the paper again, reading: 

A servant’s discovery early yesterday evening of a crudely penciled ransom 
note demanding $10,000 for the return of j\lary Dalton, missing Chicago 
heiress, and the Dalton family’s sudden demand lor the release oi Jan 
Erione, Communist leader held in connection wiih tlie girl’s disappearance, 
were the startling developments in a case which is hallling local and state 
police. 

Tile note, bearing the signature of “Red” and the famed hammer and 
sickle emblem of the Communist Party, was found sticking under the front 
door by Peggy O’Flaghcrty, a cook and housekeeper in the Henry Dalton 
residence in Hyde Park. 

Bigger read a long stretch of tyjic in which was described the 
“questioning of a Negro chaufl'cur,“ “the half-packed trunk," “the 
Communist pamphlets," “drunken sexual orgies," “the frantic par- 
ents," and “the radical’s contradictory story." Bigger’s eyes skimmed 
the words: “clandestine meetings oflered opportunities for abduc- 
tion," “police asked not to interfere in case," “anxious family trying 
CO contact kidnappers"; and: 

It was conjccturc'd that perhaps the family had information to the effect 
that Erlonc knew of the whereabouts of Miss Dalton, and certain police 
ollicials assigned that as the motive behind tlic family’s request for the 
radical’s release. 

Reiterating that polfce had framed him as a part of a drive to oust Com- 
munists from Chicago, Erlone demanded that the charges upon which he 
had been^originally held be made public. Failing to obtain a satisfactory 
answer, he ref usee! to leave jail, whereupon police again icmanded him to 
his cell upon a charge of disorderly conduct. 

Bigger lifted his eyes and looked about; no one was watching him. 
His hand was shaking with excitement. The car moved himberingly 
through the snow and he saw that lie was near Fiftieth Street. He 
stepped to the door and said, 

“Out." 

The car stopped and he swung off into the driving snow.. He was 
almost in front of Bessie’s now. He looked up to her window; it was 
dark. The thought that she might not be in her room, but "out 
drinking with friends, made him angry. He went into the vct^ibule. 
A dim light glowed and his body was thankful for the meager 
warmth. He could finish reading the paper now. He unfolded it; 
then, for the first time, he saw his picture.. It was down in the lower 
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left-hand corner of page two. Above it he read: REDS TRIED TO 
SNARE HIM. It was a small picture and his name was under it; 
he looked solemn and black and Jiis eyes gazed straight and the 
white cat sat perched upon his right shoulder, its big round black 
eyes twin j>ools of secret guilt. And, oh I Here was a picture of Mr. 
and Mrs. Dalton standing upon the basement stejjs. I'hat the image 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dalton which he had seen but two hours ago should 
be seen again so soon made him Jeel that this whole vague white 
world which could do things this cpiickly was more than a match 
for him, that soon it would track him down and have it out with 
him. The white-haired old man and the white-haired old woman 
standing on the steps with their arms stretched forth pleadingly were 
a powerful symbol of helpless suffering and would stir up a lot of 
hate against him when it was found out that a Negro had killed 
Mary. 

Bigger's lips tightened. I'herc was no chance of his getting that 
money now. They had found Mary and would stop at nothing to 
get the one who had killed her. T here would be a thousand white 
policemen on the South Side searching for him or any black man 
who looked like him. 

He jmessed the bell and waited for the buzzer to ring. Was she 
there? Again he pressed the bell, holding his finger hard upon it 
until the door buzzed. He bounded up the steps, sucking his breath 
in sharply at each lift of his knees. When he reached the second 
landing he was breathing so hard that he stopped, closed his eyes 
and let his chest heave itself to stillness. He glanced up and saw 
Bessie staring sleepily at him through the hdlf-oper"^’ u,. 

went in and stood for a moment in the darkness. 

“Turn on the light,’* he said. 

“Biggerl What’s happened?” 

“T urn on the lightl” 

She said nothing and did not move. He groped forward, sweeping 
the air with his open palm for the cord; he found it and jerked on 
the light. Then he whirled and looked about him, expecting to see’ 
someone lurking in the corners of the room. 

‘ What’s ha})j)encd?” She came forward and touched his clothes. 
“You’re 

“It's all off,” he said. 

“I don’t have to do it?" she asked eagerly. 

Yes; sjifc was thinking only of heiself now. He was alone. 

“Bigger, tell me what happened?” 

“They know all about it. TheyTl be after me soon.” 
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Her eyes were too filled with fear to cry. He walked about aim- 
lessly and his shoes left rings of dirty water on the wooden floor. 

“Tell me, Bigger! Please!” 

She was wanting the word that would free her of this nightmare; 
but he would not give it to her. No; let her be with him; let some- 
body be with him now. She caught hold of his coat and he felt her 
body trembling. 

“Will they come for me, too, Bigger? I didn’t want to do it!” 

Yes; he would let her know, let her know everything; but let her 
know it in a way that would bind her to him, at least a little longer. 
He did not want to be alone now. 

“They found the girl,” he said. 

“What we going to do, Biggei? Look what you done to me. . . 

She began to cry. 

“Aw, come on, kid.” 

“You really killed her?” 

“She’s dead,” he said. “They found her.” 

She ran to the bed, fell upon it and sobbed. With her mouth all ' 
twisted and her eyes wet, she asked in gasps: 

“Y-y-you d-didn’t send the Met ter?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Bigger,” she whimpered. 

“There ain’t no help for it now.” 

“Oh, Lord! They’ll come for me. They’ll know you did it and 
they’ll go to your home and talk Uf your ma and brother and every- 
body. I’hey’ll come for me now sure.” 

That was true. There was no way for her but to come with him. 
If she stayed here they would come to her and she would siinjdy lie 
on the bjpd and sob out everything. She would not be able to help 
it. And what she would tell them about him, his habits, his life, 
would help them to track him down. 

“You got the money?” 

“It’s in my dress pocket.” 

* “How much is it?” 

“Ninety dollars.” 

“Well, what you planning lo do?” he asked. 

“I wish 1 coidd kill myself.” 

“Ain’t no use talking that way.” 

“There ain’t no way else to talk.” 

It was a shot in the dark, but he decided to try it 

“If you don’t act bettcr’n this. I’ll just leave.” 

“Naw; naw. . . . Bigger!” she cried, rising and running lo him. 
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“Well, snap out of it,” lie said, backing to a chair. He sat do^vn 
and felt how tired he was. Some strength he did not know he pos- 
sessed had enabled him to run away, to stand here and talk with 
her; but now he felt that lie would not have strength enough to 
run even if the jiolice should suddenly burst into the room. 

“You h-hurt?“ she asked, catching hold of his shoulder. 

He leaned forward in the chair and rested his face in the palms 
of his hands. 

* “Bigger, what's the matter?" 

“I'm tired and awful sleepy," ho siglied. 

“Let me fix you something to cat." 

“T need a drink." 

“Naw; no whiskey. You need some hot milk." 

He waited, hearing lier move about. Il seemed that his body had 
turned to a piece of lead that was cold and heavy and wet and 
aching. Bessie switched on her electric stove, emptied a bottle of 
milk into a pan and set it upon the glowing red circle. Slie came 
back to him and placed her hands upon his shoulders, her eyes 
wet with fresh tears. 

“I’m scared, Bigger." 

“You can’t be scared n()w^“ 

“You oughn’t’ve killed her, honey." 

“1 didn’t mean to. I couldn’t help it. 1 swear!" 

“W^hat hapjiened? You never told me." 

“Aw, hell. T was in her room. . , ." 

“//cr room?" 

“^'eah. She w^as drunk. She j)assed out. J. . 1 tcjok her there.’ 

“What she do?" 

“She. . . . Nothing. She didn’t do anything. Her ma,^camc in. 
She’s blind. ..." 

“Tlic girl?" 

“Naw; her ma. I didn’t want lier to find me there. Well, the girl 
W'as trying to say something and I was seared. I just j3ut the edge of 
the jiiilow in her mouth and. ... I didn’t mean to kill her. I just’ 
pulled the j)illow over her face and she dic'd. Her ma came into the 
room and the girl was tiying to say .something and her ma had her 
hands stretched out, like this, see? 1 w^as scared she was going to 
touch me. 1 just sort of ])ush('d the pillow^ hard over the girl’s face 
to kee p her from yelling. Her ma didn’t touch me; 1 got out of the 
way. But wdien she left I went to the bed and the girl. . . . She. . . . 
She WMs dead. . . . That was all. She w'as dead. ... I didn’t 
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“You didn't plan to kill her?” 

“Naw; I swear I didn’t. But what’s the use? Nobody’ll believe me.” 

“Honey, don't you see?” 

“VVhai?” 

“They’ll say. . . 

Bessie cried again. He caught her face in his hands. He was con- 
cerned; he wanted to see this thing through her eyes at that moment. 

“What?” 

“They’ll. . . . They’ll say you raped her.” 

Bigger stared. He had entirely forgotten the moment when he had 
tarried Mary up the stairs. So deej>ly had he pushed it all back down 
into him that it was not until now that its real meaning came back. 
They would say he had raped her and there would be no way to 
prove that he had not. That fact had not assumed importance in 
his eyes until now. He stood up, his jaws harck ning. Had he raped 
her? Yes, he had raped her. E\ery time he felt as he had felt that 
night, he raped. But rape was not what one did to women. Rape 
was what one felt when one’s back wras against a wall and one had to 
strike out, whether one w^anted to or not, to keep the })ack from 
killing one. He committed rape every time he looked into a white 
face. He was a long, taut piece of rubber winch a thousand white 
hands had stretched to the sna])ping pf)int, and when he snaj)ped 
it was rape. But it was rape when he cried oat in halo deej) in his 
heart as he felt the strain of living day by day. TJiat, too, was rape. 

“They found her?” Bessie asked. 

“Hunh?” 

“They found her>” 

“Yeah. Her bones. . . 

“Aw, Bessie. T didn't know what to do. I put her in the furnace.” 

Bessie flung her face to his wet coat and wailed violently. 

“Bigger!” 

“Hunh?” 

• “What we going to do?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“They’ll be looking for us.” 

“They got my picture.” 

“Wheie can we hide?” 

“We can stay in some of them old houses for awhile.” 

“But they might find us there.” 

“There's plenty of ’em. It’ll be like hiding in a jungle.” / 

The milk on the stove boiled over. Bessie rose, her lips still twisted 
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with sobs, and turned off the electric switch. She poured out a glass 
of milk and brought it to him. He sipped it, slowly, then set the 
glass aside and leaned over again. They were silent. Bessie gave him 
the glass once more and he drank it down, then^Wother glass. He stood 
up, his legs and entire body feeling hcavy^a* sleepy. 

“Get your clothes on. And get them blankets and quilts. Wc got 
to get out of here.“ 

She went to the bed and rolled the covers back, rolling the pil- 
low's w'ith them; as she worked Bigger went to her and put his hands 
on her shoulders. ^ 

“Where’s the bottle?” 

She got it from her purse and gave it to him; he drank a long 
swallow and she put it back. 

“Hurry up,” he said. 

She sobbed softly as she worked, pausing jiow and then to wipe 
tears from her eyes. Bigger stood in the middle of the floor, think- 
ing, Maybe they searching at home now; maybe they talking to Ma 
and Vera and Buddy, He crossed the floor and twitched back the 
curtains and looked out. I'lie streets were white and empty. He# 
turned and saw Bessie bent motionless over the pile of bcdclothing. 

“Come on; wc got to get out of here.” 

“I don’t care what hap])cns.” 

“Come on. You can’t act like that.” 

What could lie do with her? She w'ould be a dangerous burden. 
It would be impossible to take her if she w'ere going to act like 
this, and yet he could not leave her here. Coldly, he knew that he 
had to take her with him, and then at some future lime settle things 
with her, settle them in a way that would not leave him in any 
danger. He thought of it calmly, as if the decision were bcii^ handed 
down to him by some logic not his owui, over which he hacl no con- 
trol, but which he had to obey. 

“You want me to leave you here?” 

“Naw; naw. . . . /h'ggc?/” 

“Well, come on. Get vour hat and coat.” 

She was facing him, then she sank to her knees. 

“Oil. Lord,” she moaned. “What’s the use of running? They’ll 
catch us anywhere. I should’ve known this would happen.” She 
clenched licr hands in front of her and rocked to and fro with her 
eyes closed upon gushing tears. “All my life’s been full of hard 
trouble. If I wasn’t hungry, I was sick. And if I wasn’t sick, I w^as 
in tro^iblc. I ain’t never bothered nobody. 1 just worked hard every 
day as long as I can remember, till 1 was tired cnougii to drop; then 
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I had to get drunk to forget it. 1 had to get drunk to sleep. That’s 
all 1 e\'er did. And now I’m in this. They looking for me and when 
they catch me they’ll kill me.” She bent her head to the floor. ”God 
only knows why I evdff^lct you treat me this way. I wish to God I 
never seen you. I wisliJJ^b of us had died before we was born. God 
knows I dol All you ever caused me was trouble, just plain black 
trouble. All you ever did since we been knowing each other was to 
get me drunk so’s you could have me. That was all! 1 sec it now. 1 
ain’t drunk now. I see everything you ever did to me. 1 didn’t want 
to see it before. I was too busy thinking about how good I felt when 
I was with you. I thought 1 was happy, but deep down in me 1 knew 
I wasn’t. Rut you* got me into this murder and I see it all now. 1 
been a fool, just a blind dumb black drunk fool. Now I got to run 
away and 1 know deej) dow^n in your heart you really don’t care.” 

She slojjped, choked. He had not listened to what she had said. 
Her words had made leap to consciousncvss in him a thousand de- 
tails of her life which lie had long knenvn and they made him see 
that she was in no condition to be taken along and at the same time 
•dn no condition to be left behind. It was not w'ith anger or regret 
that he thought this, but as a man seeing what he must do to save 
himself and feeling resolved to do it. 

“Come on, Bessie. We can’t stay here like this.” 

He stooped and with one hand caught hold of her arm and with 
the other he lifted the bundle of bedclothes. He dragged her across 
the threshold, and pulled the dooi after him. He went down the 
steps; she came stumbling behind, whimpering. When he reached 
the vestibule, he got*his gun from inside his shirt and put it in the 
pocket of his coat. He might have to use it any minute now. The 
moment stepped out of that door he would have his life in his 
hands. Whatever happened now depended upon him; and when he 
felt it that way some of his fear left; it was simple again. He opened 
the door and an icy blast of wind struck his face. He drew back and 
turned to Be.ssie. 

* “Where's the bottle?” 

She held out her purse; he got the bottle and took a deep drink. 

“Here,” he said. “You better take one.” 

She drank and put the bottle back into the purse. 7'hcy went 
into the snow, over the frozen streets, through the sweeping wind. 
Once she slopped and began to cry. He grabbed her arm. 

“Shut up, nowl Come on!” 

They stopped in front of a tall, snow-covered building whose |nany 
windows gaped blackly, like the eye-sockets of empty skulls. He'^tobk 
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the purse from her and got the flashlight. He clutched her arm and 
pulled her up the steps to the front door. It was half-ajar. He put 
his shoulder to it and gave a stout shove; it yielded grudgingly. It 
was black inside and the feeble glow of the flashlight did not help 
much. A sharp scent of rot floated to him and he heard the scurry- 
ing of quick, dry feet over tlie wooden floor. Bessie sucked in her 
breath deejjly, about to scream; but Bigger gripped her arm so hard 
that she bent halfway over and moaned. As he went uj) the steps 
lltere came frequently to his ears a slight creak, as of a tiec bending 
in wind. With one hand he held her Avrist, the bundle of bedclothes 
under his arm; with the other he beat off the clinging lilmy spider 
webs that came thick onto his li|)s and eyes. He walked to the third 
floor and into a room that had a window o])cning to a narrow air- 
sliaft. It stank of old liml)er. He circled the spot of the llnslilight; the 
floor was carpeted with black dirt and he saw two bricks lying in 
corners. He looked at Bessie; her hands covered her lacc and he 
could see the damp of tears on her black fingers. He dropped the 
bundle ol bedclothes. 

“Unroll ’em and sfnrad ’em out.” 

She obeyed. He jrl.ucd the two pillows near the window, so that 
when he lay down the window would be just above his head. He 
was so cold that his teeth chattered. Bessie stood by a wall, leaning 
against it, crying. 

“Take it easy,” he said. 

He hoisted the window and looked up the air-shaft; snow flew 
above the roof of the house. He looked downward and saw nothing 
but black darkness into which now and then 5 few flakes of white 
floated from the sky, falling slowly in the dim glow of the flashlight. 
He lowered the window and turned back to Bessie: sh<i had not 
moved. He crossed the floor and took the purse from her and got 
the half-filled flask and drained it. It was good. It bur?ied in h.is 
stomach and took his mind off the cold and the sound of the wind 
outside. He sat on the edge of the pallet and lit a cigarette. It was 
tlie first one he had smoked in a long time; he sucked the hot smoke 
deep in(o his lungs and blew it out slowly. The whiskey heated him 
all over, making his head whirl. Bessie cried, softly, piteously. 

“Come on and lay down,” he said. 

He took the gun from his coat pocket and pul it where he could 
reach it. 

/ “Come on, Bessie. You’ll freeze standing there like that." 

He stood up and pulled off his overcoat and spread it upon the 
of the blanket for additional cover; then switched off the flash- 
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light. The whiskey lulled him, numbed his senses. Bessie's soft 
whimpers came to him through the cold. He took a long last draw 
from the cigarette and crushed it. Bessie’s sliocs creaked over the 
floor. Fie lay quietly, feeling the warmth of the alcohol spreading 
through him. He w^as tense inside; it w'as as though he had been com- 
pelled to hold himself in a certain awkward posture for a long time 
and then when he had the chance to relax he could not. He was 
tense with desire, but as long as he knew that Bessie w^as standing 
there in the room, he kept it from his mind. Bessie was worried and 
not to her should his mind turn now in that w^ay. But (hat part of 
him which ahvays made him at least outwardly adjusted to wdiat 
w^as expected of him made him now keep what his body 'wanted out 
of full consciousness. Fie heard Bessie’s clothes rustling in the dark- 
ness and he knew that she was pulling olf her coat. Soon she would 
be lying here beside him. He waited for Iut. Viter a few moments 
he felt her fingers pass lightly over his face: she was seeking for the 
pallet. Flc reached out, groping, and found her arm. 

"‘Here; lay down.” 

He held the cover for her; she slid down beside him and stretched 
out. Now that she was close to him tlie whiskey made him whirl 
faster and the tensity of his body mounted. A gust of w’ind rattled 
the windowpanc and made the old building creak. He felt snug and 
iv^arm, even though he knew he was in danger. The building might 
fall upon him as he slept, but the police might get liirn if he were 
anywhere else. He laid his fingers upon Bessie's shoulders; slowly he 
felt the stiffness go out of her body and as it left the tensity in his 
own rose and his blood grew hot. 

”Coid?” he asked in a soft whisper. 

‘‘Yeah,’* she hreathed. 

‘‘Get dose to me.” 

“f never thought I’d be like this.” 

“ii won’t be like this always.” 

“I’d just as soon die right now.” 

‘‘Don’t sa^ that.” 

‘‘I’m cold all over. I feel like I’ll never get warm.” 

He drew her closer, till he felt her breath coming full in his face. 
I1ic wind swept against the windowpanc and the building, whin-- 
ing, then whispered out into silence. Flc turned from his back and 
lay face to face with her, on his side. Fie kissed her; her lij^s were 
cold. He kept kissing her until her lips grew warm and soft. A huge 
warm pole of desire rose in him, insistent and demanding; . Jic let 
his hand slide from her shoulder to her breasts, feeling one, 
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the other: he slipped his other arm beneath her head, kissing her 
again, hard and long. 

‘‘Please, Bigger. . . 

She tried to turn from him, but his arm held her tightly; she lay 
still, whimpering. He heard her sigh, a sigh he knew, for he had 
heard it many times before; but this time he heard in it a sigh deep 
down beneath the familiar one, a sigh of resignation, a giving up, a 
surrender of something more than her body. Her head lay limp in 
the crook of his arm and his hand reached for the hem of her dress, 
caught it in his fingers and gathered it up slowly. He was swept by a 
sudden gust of passion and his arms tightened about her. Bessie was 
still, inert, unresisting, without response. He kissed her again and at 
once she spoke, not a word, but a resigned and prolonged sound that 
gave forth a meaning of horror accepted. Her breath went in and out 
of her lungs in long soft gasps that turned finally into an urgent 
whisper of pleading. 

“Bigger. . . . Don^i^'* 

Her voice came to him now from out of a deep, far-away silence 
and he paid her no heed. The loud demand of the tensity of his 
own body was a voice that drowned out hers. In the cold darkness 
of the room it seemed that he was on some vast turning wheel that 
made him want to turn faster and faster; that in turning faster he 
would get warmth and sleep and be rid of his tense fatigue. He was 
conscious of nothing now but her and what he wanted. He flung 
the cover back, ignoring the cold, and not knowing that he did it. 
Bessie’s hands were on his chest, her fingers spreading protestingly 
open, pushing liim awa). He heard her give a soft moan that seemed 
not to end even when she breathed in or out; a moan whirh he 
heard, too, from far away and without heeding. He ha?l to now. 
Imperiously driven, he rode roughshod over lier whimpering protests, 
feeling acutely sorry for her as he galloped a frenzied horse down a 
steep hill in the face of a resisting wind, don't don't don't Bigger 
Anti then the wind became so strong that it lifted him high into tho 
dark air, turning him, twisting him, hurling him: faintly, over the 
wind’s howl, he heard: don't Bigger don't don't Ac a moment he 
could not remember, he had fallen; and now he lay, spent, his lips 
parted. 

He lay still, feeling rid of that hunger and tenseness and hearing 
the wail of the night wind over and above his and her breathing. He 
turned fmm her and lay on his back again, sirctcliing his legs wide 
apart. He felt the tenseness flow gradually from him. His breathing 
'Hess and less heavy and rapid, until he could no longer hear it. 
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then so slow and steady that the consciousness of breathing left him 
entirely. He was not at all sleepy and he lay feeling Bessie lying 
there beside him. He turned his head in the darkness toward her. 
Her breath came to him slowly. He wondered -if she were sleeping; 
somewhere deep in him he knew that he was lying here waiting for 
her to go to sleep. Bessie did not figure in what was before him. He 
remembered that he had seen two bricks lying on the floor of the 
room as he had entered. He tried to recall just where they were, but 
could not. But he was sure they were there somewhere; he would 
have to find them, at least one of them. It would have been much 
better if he had not said anything to Bessie about the murder. Well, 
it was her own fault. She had bothered him so much that he had 
had to tell her. And how on earth could he have known that they 
would find Mary’s bones in the furnace so soon? He felt no regret as 
the image of the smoking furnace and the white pieces of bone came 
back to him. He had gazed straight at those bones for almost a full 
minute and had not been able to realize that they were the bones 
of Mary’s body. He had thought that they might find out some other 
way and then suddenly confront him with the evidence. Never did 
he think that he could stand and look at the evidence and not 
know it. 

Flis thoughts came back fo the room. What about Bessie? He 
listened to her breathing. He could not take her with him and he 
could not leave her behind. Yes. She was asleep. He reconstructed in 
his mind the details of the room as he had seen them by the glow 
of the flashlight when he had first come in. The window W'as directly 
behind him, above his head. The flashlight was at his side; the gun 
was lying beside the flashlight, the handle pointing toward him, so 
he could get it quickly and be in a position to use it. But he could 
not use the gun; that would make too much noise. He would have 
to use a brick. He remembered hoisting the window; it had not been 
hard. Yes, that was what he could do with it, tlirow it out of the 
window, down the narrow air-shaft where nobody would find it 
until, perhaps, it had begun to smell. 

Fie could not leave her here and he could not take her with him. 
If he took her along she would be crying all the time; she would be 
blaming him for all that had happened; she would be wanting 
whiskey to help her to forget and there would be times w^hen^he 
could not get it for her. The room was black-dark and silent; the 
city did not exist. He sat up slowly, holding his breath, iistening. 
Bessie’s breath was deep, regular. He could not take her 
could not leave her. He stretched out his hand and caught the 
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light. He listened again; her breath came like the sleep of the tired. 
He was holding the covers off her by sitting u[^ this way and he did 
not want her to get cold and awaken. He eased the covers back; 
she still slept. His finger pressed a button on the flashlight and a 
dim spot of yellow leaped to life on the opposite wall. Quickly, he 
lowered it to the floor, for fear that it might disturb her; and as he 
did so there passed before his eyes in a split second of time one of 
the bricks he had glimpsed when he had first come into the room. 

He stiffened; Bessie stirred restlessly. Her deep, regular breathing 
had stopped. He listened, but could not hear it. He saw her breath 
as a white thread stretching out over a vast black gulf and felt that 
he was clinging to it and was waiting to sec if the ravel in the white 
thread which had started would continue and let him drop to the 
rocks far below. Then he heard her breathing again, in, out; in, out. 
He, too, breathed again, struggling now with his own breath to con- 
trol it, to keep it from sounding so loud in his throat that it would 
awaken her. The fear that had grij^ped him when she had stirred 
made him realize that it would have to be quick and sure. Softly, 
he poked his legs from beneath the blanket, then waited. Bessie 
breathed, slow, long, heavy, regular. He lifted his arm and the 
blanket fell away. He stood up and his muscles lifted his body in 
slow motion. Outside in the cold night the wind moaned and died 
down, like an idiot in an icy black pit. Turning, he centered the 
disc of light where he thouglit Bessie's face must be. Yes. She %vas 
asleep. Her black face, stained with tears, was calm. He switched off 
the light, turned toward the wall and his fingq^rs felt over the cold 
floor for the brick. He found it, grij^ped it in his hand and tiptoed 
back to the pallet. Her breath guided him in the darkness; he 
stopped wdiere he thought her head must be. He couldn't take her 
and he couldn't leave her; so he would have to kill her. It was his 
life against hers. Quickly, to make certain where he must strike, he 
swi(ched on the light, fearing as he did so that it might awaken 
her; then switched it off again, letaining as an image before his eyes 
her black face calm in dcej> sleep. 

He straightened and lifted the brick, but just at that moment the 
reality of it all slij)pcd from him. His heart beat wildly, trying to 
force its way out of his chest. Nol Not thisi His breath swelled deep 
in his lungs atid he flexed his muscles, trying to impose his will 
over his body. He liad to do better than this. Then, as suddenly as 
the panic had come, it left. But he had to stand herg until that 
piciure came back, tliat motive, that driving desire to escape (he 
law. ¥e^. It must be this way. A sense of the white blur hovering 
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near, of Mary burning, of Britten, of the law tracking him clown, 
came back. Again, he was ready. 'Jlie brick was in liis hand. In 
his mind his hand traced a cjuick invisible arc through tlie cold 
air of the room; high above his head his hand paused in fancy 
and imaginatively swooped down to where he thought her head 
must be. He was rigid; not moving. This was the way it had to be. 
Then he took a deep breath and his hand gripped the brick and 
shot upward and paused a second and tlien j)lunged downward 
through the darkness to the accompanirTient of a deep short grunt 
from his chest and landed wa'ih a tJmd. Yes! There was a dull 
gasj) of surprise, then a moan. No, that must not be! He lifted tlie 
brick again and again, until in falling it struck a sodden mass that 
gave softly but stoutly to each landing 1)lc)w. Soon he seemed to 
be striking a wet wad of cotton, of some damp substance whose 
only life was the jarring of the brick’s impact He stopped, hearing 
his own breath heaving in and out of his chest. He was wet all 
over, and cold. How many times he had lifted the brick and brought 
it down he did not know. All he knew was that the room was quiet 
and cold and that the job was done. 

In his left hatid he still held the flashlight, gripping it for sheer 
life. He wanted to switch it on and see if he had really done it, 
but could not. His kiu'cs were slightly bent, like a runner’s poised 
for a race. Fear was in him again; he strained his ears. Didn’t he 
hear her breathing? Fie bent and listened. It was his own breath- 
ing he heard; he had been breathing so loud that he had not been 
able to tell if Bessie was still breathing or not. 

His fingers on the brick began to ache; he h.ad been gripping 
it for some minutes with all the strength of his body. Fie was con- 
scious ot^something warm and sticky on his hand and his sense 
of it covered him, ail over; it cast a warm gh^w that enveloped the 
surface of his skin. He wanted to drop the brick, wanted to be 
free of this warm blood that crept and grew powerful with each 
passing moment. Then a dreadful thought rendered him incapable 
of action. Su impose Bessie was not as she had sounded when the 
brick hit her? SuppcxsCi when he turned on the flashlight, he would 
see her lying there stating at him with those round large black 
eyes, her bloody mouth open in awe and wonder and pain and 
accusation? A cold chill, colder than the air of the room, closed 
about his shoulders like a shawl whose strands were woven of ice. 
It became unbearable and something within him cried out in silent 
agony; he stooped until the brick touched the floor, tlien doosenecj 
his fingers, bringing his hand to his stomach where he wi|>ed it 
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dry upon his coat. Gradually his breath subsided until he could no 
longer hear it and then he knew for certain that Bessie was not 
breathing. The room was filled with quiet and cold and death and 
blood and the deep moan of the night wind. 

But he had to look. He lifted the flashlight to where he thought 
her head must be and ])rcsscd the button. The yellow spot sprang 
wide and dim on an empty stretch of floor; he moved it over a 
circle of crumpled bedclothes. There! Blood and lips and hair and 
face turned to one side and blood running slowly. She seemed limp; 
he could act now. He turned off the light. Could he leave her 
here? No. Somebody might find her. 

Avoiding her, he stepped to the far side of the pallet, then turned 
in the dark. He centered the spot of light where he thought the 
window must be. He walked to the window and slopped, waiting 
to hear someone challenge his right to do what he was doing. Noth- 
ing happened. He caught hold of the window, hoisted it slowly 
up and the wind blasted his face. He turned to Bessie again and 
threw the light upon the face of death and blood. He put the flash- 
light in his pocket and stepped carefully in the dark to her side. 
He would have to lift her in his arms; his arms hung loose and 
did not move; he just stood. But he had to move her. He had to 
get her to the window. He stooped and slid his hands beneath her 
body, expecting to touch blood, but not touching it. Then he 
lifted her, feeling the wind screaming a protest against him. He 
stepped to the window and lifted her into it; he was working fast 
now that he had started. He pushed her as far out in his arms as 
possible, then let go. The body hit and bumped against the narrow 
sides of the air-shaft as it went down into blackness. He heard it 
strike the bottom. 

He turncxl the light upon the pallet, half-expecting her to still 
be there; but there was only a pool of v;arm blood, a faint veil of 
vapor hovering in the air above it. Blood was on the pillows too. 
He took them and threw them out of the ^vindow, down the air- 
shaft, It was over. 

He eased the window down. He would take the pallet into an- 
otber loom; he wished he could leave it here, but it was cold and 
he needed it. He rolled the quilts and blanket into a bundle and 
j)icked it up and w^mt into the hall. Then he stopped abruptly, 
his mouth open. Good God! Goddamn, yes, it was in her dress 
pocket! Now, he was in for it. He had thrown Bessie down the 
air-shaft and the money was in the pocket of her dress! What could 
he (io about it? Should he go down and get it? Anguish gripped 
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him. Naw! He did not want to see her again. He felt that if he 
should ever see her face again he would be o\crconic with a sense 
of guilt so deep as to be unbearable. That was a dumb thing to 
do, he thought. Throwing her away with all that money in her 
pocket. He sighed and went through the hall and entered another 
room. Well, he would have to do without money: that was all. He 
spread the quilts upon the floor and rolled himself into them. He 
had seven cents between him and starvation and the law and the 
long days ahead. 

He closed his eyes, longing for a sleep that would not come. 
During the last tw^o days and nights he had lived so fast and hard 
that it w^as an effort to keep it all real in his mind. So close had 
danger and death come that he could not f(‘el that it was he who 
had undergone it all. And, yet, out of it all, over and above all 
that had happened, impalpable but real, thcie remained to him a 
queer sense of })owcr. He had done this. He liad brought all this 
about. In all of his life these two murders were tlie most meaningful 
things that had ever haj)pcned to him. He was living, truly and 
deeply, no matter w^hat others might think, looking at him with 
their blind eyes. Never had he had the diancc to live out the 
consequences of his actions; never had his will been so free as in this 
night and day of fear and murder and fliglit. 

He had killed twacc, but in a true sense it was not the first time 
he had ever killed. He had killed many times before, but only dur- 
ing the last tw^o days had this impulse assumed the form of actual 
killing. Blind angej had come olten and he had either gone be- 
hind his curtain or wall, or had quarreled and fought. And yet, 
whether in running aw\iy or in fighting, lie had felt the need of the 
dean satRfaclion of facing this thing in all ils fulness, of fighting 
it out in the wund and sunlight, in front of those whose hate for 
him was so unfathomably deep that, after they had shunted him oil 
into a corner of the city to rot and die, they could turn to him, 
.as Mary had that night in the car, and say: “I’d like to know how 
your people live." 

But w’hat was he alter? What did he wani? What did he love 
and what did he hate? He did not know\ There was something he 
knew and something he fell; something the world gave him and 
something he himself had; something spread out in front of him 
and something spread out in back; and never in all his life, with 
this black skin of his, had the two worlds, thought and feling, will 
and mind, aspiration and satisfaction, been totrether; never had he 
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felt a sense of wholeness. Sometimes, in his room or on the side- 
walk, the woi'ld seemed to him a strange labyrinth even when the 
streeis were straight and the walls were square; a chaos which made 
him feel that something in him should be able to understand it, 
divide it, locus it. But only under the stiess of hate was the conhict 
resolved. He had been so conditioned in a cramped environment 
that hard words or kicks alone knocked him upright and made h;m 
capable of action— action that was futile l)ccause the wc^rld w^as too 
much lor him. It was then that he closed his eyes and struck out 
blindly, hitting wlial c>r whom he could, not looking or caring 
what or who hit back. 

And, under it all, and this made it hard for him, he did not 
want to make believe (hat it was solved, make believe that he was 
ha])py when he w\as not. He hated his mother for that way of licrs 
which was like Bessie’s. What his mother had was Bessie’s whiskey, 
and Bessie’s whiskey was his mother’s religion. lie did not want to 
sit on a bench and sing, or lie in a corner and sleep. It was when 
he read the ncwsjiapers or magazines, went to the movies, or walked 
along the streets with crowds, that he felt what he wanted: to merge 
himself wilh others and be a part of this wwld, to lose himself in 
it so he could find himself, to be allowed a chance to live like 
others, even though lie was black. 

Ho turned restlessly on his hard pallet and groaned. He had 
been caught up in a whirl of thought and feeling which had swept 
him onward and when he opened his eyes he saw that daylight stood 
outside of a dirty window just above his head. ‘He jurnjicd up and 
looked out. The snow had stopped falling and the city, while, still, 
was a vast stretcli of roof-tops and sky. He had been thinlyng about 
it for hours here in the dark and now there it was, all white, still. 
But what he had thought about it bad made it leal wilh a reality 
it did not liave now in the daylight. When lying in the dark think- 
ing ol it, it seemed to have .something which left it when it was 
looked at. Why should not this cold white world rise up as a beau-’ 
tiiul dicam in which he could walk and be at home, in which it 
would l>e easy to tell what to do and what not to do? If only some- 
one had gone before and lived or .sufferccl or died— made it so that 
it could be untlei stood! It uas too stark, not redeemed, not made 
real with (he reality (hat was the warm blood of lile. He felt that 
there was something missing, some rc:^d which if he had once 
found it, would have led him to a sure and quiet knowledge. But 
why ihyik of that now? A chance for that was gone forever. He 
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had committed murder twice and had created a new world for 
himself. 


He left the room and wxiit down to a window on the first floor 
and looked out. The street was quiet and no cars were running. 
The tracks were buried under snenv. No doubt tlie blizzard had tied 
up traffic all over the cit)^. 

He saw a little girl pick her way through the snow and stop 
at a coiner newsstand; a man hurried out of a drug store and sold 
the girl a paper. Could he snatch a pa[)er while the man was in- 
side? TJie snow was so soil and deep lie might get caught trying 
to get awav. Could he find an empty building in which to liide after 
he had snatched the paper? Yes; that w^as just the thing. He looked 
carefully up and down the street; no one was in sight. He went 
through the tioor and tlic wind was like a branding-iron on his 
face. The sun canie out, suddenly, so strong and full that it made 
him dodge as from a blow; a million bits of sparkle pained his* 
eyes. He went to the newsstand and saw a tall black headline. 
HUNl’ BLACK IN ftlRI/S DEvVni. Yes; they had the story. 
He walked on and looked for a place to hide after he had snatched 
the jniper. At (lie corner rif an alley he saw an empty building 
wdth a gaping window on the fust floor. Yes; this was a good place. 
He ma[)j)cd out a careful plan of action; he did not want it said 
tliat he had done all tlie things he had and then liad got caught 
stealing a three-rent newspaper. 

He went to the drug store and looked inside at the man leaning 
against a w-all, smoking. Yes. Like thisi He reached out and grabbed 
a paper ^nd in the act of grabbing it he turned and Icjokcd at 
the man who was looking at him, a cigarette slanting whitely 
across his black chin. Even before he moved from his tracks, he 
ran; he felt his legs turn, start, then slip in snow. Goddamn I The 
white world tilted at a sharp angle and the icy wind shot past his 
face. He fell flat and the crumbs of snow ate coldly at his fingers. 
He got up, on one knee, then on both; when he was on his feet 
he turned toward the drug store, still clinching the paper, amazed 
and angry wdih himself for having been so clumsy. The drug store 
door oj^ened. He ran. 

“Hey!” 

As he ducked dowm the alley he saw the man standing in the 
snow looking at him and he knew that the man would not follow. 

“Hey, you!” 
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He scrambled to the window, pitched the paper in before him, 
caught hold and heaved himself upward onto the ledge and then 
inside. He landed on his feet and stood peering through the window 
into the alley; all was white and quiet. He picked up the paper 
and walked down the hallway to tlie steps and up to the third lloor, 
using the fiashlighl and hearing his footsteps echo faintly in the 
empty building. He stopped, clutdicd his pocket in panic as his 
mouth flew open. Yes; he had it. He thought that he had dropped 
the gun when he had fallen in the snow, but it was still there. He 
sat on the top step of the stairs and opened out the paper, but for 
quite awhile he did not lead. He listened to the creaking of the 
building caused by the wind swcej)ing over the city. Yes; he was 
alone; he looked down and read, REPORTERS FIND DALTON 
GIRL’S BONES IN FURNACE. NEGRO CHAUFFEUR DISAP- 
PEARS. FIVE THOUSAND POLICE SURROUND BLACK BELT. 
AUTHORITIES HINT SEX CRIME. COMMUNIST LEADER 
PROVES ALIBI. GIRL’S MOTHER IN COLLAPSE. He paused 
and reread the line, AUTHORITIES HINT SEX CRIME. Those 
words excluded him utterly from the world. To hint that he had 
committed a sex crime was to pronounce the death sentence; it 
meant a wiping out of his life even before he was captured; it meant 
death before death came, for the white men who read those words 
would at once kill him in their hearts. 

The Mary Dalton kidnapping case was dramatically cracked wide open 
when a group of local newspaper reporters accidentally discovered several 
bones, later positively established as those of the missing heiress, in the 
furnace of the Dalton home late today. ... ** 


Search of the Negro's home, ^721 Indiana Avenue, in the heart of the 
South Side, failed to reveal his whert‘abouts. Police exqires^ed belief that 
Miss Dalton met her death at the hands of the Negro, perhaps in a sex crime, 
and that the white girl’s body Vvas burned to destroy evidence. 

Bigger looked up. His right hand twitched. He wanted a gun 
in that hand. He got his gun Irom his pocket and held it. He read 
again: 

Iinmediatelv a cordon of five thousand police, augmented by more than 
three tlioiisand volunteers, was thrown about the Black Belt. Chief of Police 
Glenman said this inoniing th:U lie believed that the Negro was still in the 
city, since all roads leading in and out of Chicago were blocked by a record- 
breaking snowlall. 
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Indignation rose to white heat last night as the news of the Negro's rape 
and murder of the missing heiress spread through the city. 

Police reported that many windows in the JX'egro sections were smashed. 

Every street car, bus, el train and auto leaving the South Skle is being 
stopped and searched. Police and vigilantes, armed witlt rifles, tear gas, flash- 
lights, and photos of the killer, began at 18th Street this morning and are 
searching every Negro home under a blanket warrant from the Mayor, They 
are making a careful search of all abandoned buildings, which are said to be 
hideouts for Negro criminals. 

Maintaining that they feared for the lives of their children, a delegation of 
white parents called upon Superintendent of City Schools Horace Minton, 
and begged that all schools be closed until the Negro rapist and murderer 
was captured. 

Reports were current that several Negro men were beaten in various North 
and West Side neighborhoods. 

In the Hyde Park and Englewood districts, men organized vigilante groups 
and sent word to CJiief of Police Glenman offering aid. 

Glenman said this morning that the aid of such groups would be accepted. 
He stated that a wiiefiilly undermanned police fon e together with recurring 
waves of Negro crime made such a procedure necessary. 

Several liundrcd Negroes rescmibling Bigger Thomas were rounded up 
from South Side “hot spots’'; they arc being held for investigation. 

In a radio broadcast last night Mayor Ditz warned of possible mob violence 
and eydiorted tJie public to maintain order. “Every effort is being made to 
apprehend this fiend,” he said. 

it was reported that several hundred Negro employees throughout the city 
had been dismissed from jobs. A well-known banker’s wife phoned this paper 
that she had dismissed her Negro cook, “fc^r fear that she might poison the 
children.” 

• 

Bigger’s eyes were wide and his lips were parted; he scanned the 
print cpiickly: “handwriting experts busy,” “Erlonc’s fingerprints 
not founcl in Dalton home,” “radical still in custody”; and then a 
sentence leaped at Bigger, like a blow: 

Police arc nor yet satisfied with llic account Erlonc has given of himself 
and are of the conviction that he may be hnked to the Negro as an accom- 
plice; they feel that the plan of the murder and kidnapping was tco elaborate 
to be the work of a Negro mind. 

At that moment he wanted to walk out into the street and up to a 
policeman and say, “Nol Jan didn’t help me! He didn’t have a dami 
thing to do with it! I—I did it!” His lips twisted in a smile that wa 
half-leer and half-defiance. 

Holding the paper in taut fingers, he read 
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discovery .... smoke-filled basement . . , . tragedy of Communism 
and racial mixture . . . • possibility that kidnap note was work 
of Reds. . . 

Bigger looked up. The building was quiet save for the continual 
creaking caused by the wind. lie could not stay liere. There was no 
telling when they were coming into this neighborhood. He could 
not leave Chicago; all roads were blocked, and all trains, buses and 
autos were being stopped and searched. It would have been much 
better if he had tried to leave town at once. He should have gone 
to some other place, perhaps Gary, Indiana, or Evanston. He 
looked at the paper and saw a black-and-white map of the South 
Side, around the borders of which was a shaded portion an inch 
deep. Under the map ran a line of small print: 

Shaded portion shows area already covered by police and vigilantes in 
searcli lor Negro rapist and murderer. White portion shows area yet to be 
searched. 

He was trapped. He would have to get out of this building. 
But where could he go? Empty buildings would serve only as long 
as he stayed within the white portion of the map, and the while 
j>ortion was shrinking rapidly. He remembered that the paper had 
been printed last night. That meant that the white portion was 
now iriuch smaller than was shown here. He dosed his eyes, cal- 
culating: lie was at Fifty-third Street and the hunt had started last 
night at Eighteenth Street. If they had gone from Eighteenth Street 
to Twenty-eighth Street last night, then they would have gone from 
Twenty-eighth Street to Thirty-eighth Street since then. And by 
midnight tonight they would be at Forty-eighth Street, or right 
here. 

He wondered about empty flats. The paper had not mentioned 
them. Suppose he found a small, empty kitchenette flat in a build- 
ing where many people lived? Tliat 'was by far the safest thing. 

He went to the end of llic hall and flashed the light on a dirty 
ceiling and saw a wooden stairway leading to the roof. He climbed 
and pulled himself up into a narrow passage at the end of which 
was a door He kicked at the door several times, each kick making 
it give slightly until he saw snow, sunshine, and an oblong strip of 
sky. The wind came stinging into his face and he remembered how 
weak and cold he was. How long could he keep going this way? 
He sqiic(‘zcd through and stood in the sno'iv on the roof. Before 
him was a ma/c of wdiite, sun-drenched roof-tops. 

He crouched behind a chimney and looked down into the street* 
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At the corner he saw the newsstand from which he had stolen the 
paper; the man who had shouted at him was standing by, it. Two 
black men stopped at the newsstand and bought a paper, then 
walked into a doorway. One of them leaned eagerly over the other’s 
shoulder. Their lips moved and they pointed their black fingers 
at the paper and shook their heads as they talked. Two more men 
joined them and soon there was a small knot of them standing in 
the doorway, talking and pointing at the paper. They broke up 
abruptly and went away. Yes; they were talking about him. Maybe 
all of the black men and women were talking about him this 
morning; maybe tliey were hating him for having brought this 
attack ujion them. 

He had crouched so long in the snow that when he tried to 
move he found that his legs had lost all feeling. A fear that he 
was freezing seized him. He kicked out his legs to restore circulation 
of his blood, then crawled to the other side of the roof. Directly 
below him, one floor away, through a window without shades, he 
saw a room in which were two small iron beds with sheets dirty 
and crumpled. In one bed sat three naked black children looking 
across tJtc room to tlie other bed on which lay a man and woman, 
both naked and black in the sunlight. There were quick, jerky, 
movements on the bed where the man and woman lay, and the three 
children were watching. It v/as familiar; he had seen things like 
that when he was a little boy sleeping five in a room. Many morn- 
ings he had awakened and watched his father and mother. He 
tuined away, thinking: Five of ’em sleeping in one room and 
here’s a great big empty building with just me in it. He crawled 
back to the chimney, seeing before his eyes an image of the room of 
five peo])lef all of them blackly naked in tlie strong sunlight, seen 
through a sweaty pane: the man and woman moving jerkily in tight 
embrace, and the three children watching. 

Hunger came to his stomach; an icy hand reached down his throat 
and clutched his intestines and tiecl them into a cold, tight knot 
tliat ached. The memory of the bottle of milk Bessie had heated 
for him last night came back so strongly that he could almost taste 
it. If he had tliat bottle of milk now he would make a fire out of a 
newspaper and hold the bottle over the flame until it was warm. 
He saw himself take the top off the white bottle, with some of the 
warm milk spilling over his black fingers, and then lift the bottle 
to his mouth and tilt his head and drink. His stomach did a slow 
flip-flop and he heard it growl. He felt in his hunger a deep sense 
of duty, as powerful as the urge to breathe, as intimate as the beat 
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of his heart. He felt like dropping to his knees and lifting his face 
to the sky and saying: “I’m hungry!” He wanted to pull off his 
clothes and roll in the snow until something nourishing seeped into 
his body through the j^ores of his skin. He wanted to grip some- 
thing in his hands so hard that it would turn to food. But soon his 
hunger left; soon he was taking it a little easier; soon his mind rose 
from the desperate call of his body and concerned itself with the 
danger that lurked about him. He felt something hard at the cor- 
ners of his lips and touched it with his fingers; it was frozen saliva. 

He crawled back through the dooi into the narrow passage and 
lowered himself down the shallow wooden steps into the hallway. 
He went to the first floor and stood at the window through which 
he had first climbed. He had t6 find an empty apartment in some 
building where he could get warm; he felt that if he did not get 
warm soon he would simply lie down and close his eyes. Then he 
had an idea; he wondered why he had not thought of it before. 
He struck a match and lit the newspaper; as it blazed he held one 
hand over it awhile, and then the other. The heat came to his skin 
from far off. When the paper had burned so close that he could no 
longer hold it, he dropjicd it to the floor and stamped it out with 
his shoes. At least he could feel his hands now; at least they ached 
and let him know that they were his. 

He climbed through the window and walked to the street, turned 
northward, joining the people passing. No one recognized him. He 
looked lor a building with a “For Rent” sign. He walked two blocks 
and saw none. He knew that empty flats were scarce in the Black 
Belt; whenever his mother wanted to move* she had to put in 
requests long months in advance. He remembered that his mother 
had once made him tramp the streets for two whole months look- 
ing for a place to live. The rental agencies had told him that there 
were not enough houses for NcgicKS to live in, that the city was 
condemning houses in which Negroes lived as being too old and 
too dangerous for habitation. And he remembered the time when 
the police had come and driven him and his mother and his brothef 
and sister out of a flat in a building which had collapsed two days 
after thry liad moved. And he had heard it said that black people, 
even though they could not get good jobs, paid twice as much rent 
as whites for tlie same kind of flats. He walked five more blocks and 
saw no “For Rent” sign. Goddamn! Would he freeze trying to find 
a place in which to get warm? Flow easy it would be for him to 
hide if he had the whole city in which to move about! They keep 
us bottled up here like wild animals, he thought. He knew that 
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black people could not go outside of the Black Belt to rent a flat; 
they had to live on their side of the “line." No white real estate 
man would rent a flat to a black man ^other than in the sections 
where it had been decided that black people might live. 

His fists clenched. What was the use of running away? He ought 
to stop right here in the middle of the sidewalk and shout out 
what this was. It was so wrong that surely all the black people 
round him would do something about it; so wrong that all the 
white people would stop and listen. But lie knew that they would 
simply grab him and say that he was crazy. He reeled through 
the streets, his bloodshot eyes looking for a place to hide. He paused 
at a corner and saw a big black rat leaping over the snow. It shot 
past him into a doorw^ay where it slid out of sight through a hole. 
He looked wistfully at that gaping black hole through which the 
rat had darted to safety. 

He passed a bakery and w^anted to go in and buy some rolls 
with the seven cents he had. But the bakery was empty of cus- 
tomers and he was afraid that the white proprietor would recog- 
nize him. He would wait until he came to a Negro business estab- 
lishment, but he knew that there were not many of them. Almost 
all businesses in the Black Belt were owned by Jews, Italians, and, 
Greeks. Most Negro businesses were funeral parlors; white under- 
takers refused to bother with dead black bodies. He came to a chain 
grocery store. Bread sold here for five cents a loaf, but across the 
“line" where white folks lived, it sold for four. And now, of all 
times, he could not cross that “lin He stood looking through 
the plate glass at the* people inside. Ought he to go in? He had to. 
He was starving. They trick us every breath we drawl he thought. 
They gouge our eyes outl He opened the door and walked to the 
counter. The warm air made him dizzy; he caught hold of a counter 
in front of him and steadied himself. His eyes blurred and there 
swam before him a vast array of red and blue and green and yel- 
low cans stacked high upon shelves. All about him he heard the 
sbft voices of men and women. 

“You waited on, sir?" 

“A loaf of bread," he whispered. 

“Anything else, sir?" 

“Naw." 

The man's face went away and came asrain: he heard naner 
rustling. 

“Cold out, isn't it?" 

“Hunh? Oh, yessuh." 
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He laid the nickel on the counter; he saw the blurred loaf being 
handed to him. 

“Thank you. Call again.” 

He walked unsteadily to the door with the loaf under his arm. 
Oh, Lord! If only he could get into the street! In the doorway he 
met peojde coming in; he stood to one side to let them j)ass, then 
went into the cold wind, looking for an empty flat. At any moment 
he expected to hear his name shouted; expected to feel his arms 
being grabbed. He walked five blocks belore he saw a two-story 
flat building with a 'Tor Rent” sign in a window. Smoke bulged 
out of chimneys and he knew that it was warm inside. He went to 
the front door and read the little vacancy notice pasted on the 
glass and saw that the flat was a rear one. He went down the alley 
to the rear steps and mounted to the second floor. He tried a 
window and it slid up easily. He was in luck. He hoisted himself 
througli and dropped into a warm room, a kitchen. He was sud- 
denly tense, listening. He heard voices; they seemed to be coming 
from tlie room in. front of him. Had he made a mistake? No. The 
kitchen was not furnished; no one, it seemed, lived in here. He tip- 
toed to the next room and found it empty; but he heard the voices 
,e\cn moie clearly now. He saw still another room leading farther; 
he tiptoed and looked. That room, too, was empty, but the sound 
of the voices was coming so loud that he could make out the words. 
An argument was going on in the front flat. He stood with the loaf 
of bread in his hands, his legs wide apart, listening. 

“Jack, yuh mean t’ slan’ there hi' say yuh'd give tha' nigger up t' 
the white folks?” 

“Damn right Ah would!” 

“But, Jack, s’pose he ain’ guilty?” ^ 

“Whut in hell he run off fer then?” 

“Mabbc he tlioiight they wtiz gonna blame the murder on himV' 

“Lissen, Jim. Ef he wuzn't guilty, then he oiighta sta)ed ’n’ faced 
it. Ef Ah knowed where tha’ nigger waiz Ah’d turn im up hi’ git 
these wdiite lolks off me.” 

“But, Jack, ever" nigger looks guilty t' white folks when some- 
body's done a crime.” 

“Veali; (ha’s ’cause so many of us ack like Bigger Thomas; tha’s 
all. Wlien yuh ack like Bigger Thomas yuh stir up trouble.” 

“But, Jack, who’s stirring up trouble now? The papers say they 
healin' us uj> all over the city. They don’ care whut black man they 
git. We’s all dogs in they sight! Yuh gotta stan’ up 'n* fight these 
folks.” 
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“ 'N' git killed? Hell, nawl Ah gotta family. Ah gotta wife 'n' baby. 
Ah ain't startin' no fool fight. Yuh can’t git no justice pcrtectin* 
men who kill. . . 

“We’s all murderers t’ them. Ah tell yuhl" 

“Lissen, Jim. Ah'm a hard-workin’ man. Ah fixes the streets wid a 
pick 'n' shovel ever' day, when Ah git a chance. But the boss tol' 
me he didn’t wan’ me in them streets wid this mob feelin* among 
the white folks. . . . He says All’ll git killed. So he lays me oft. 
Yuh see, tha’ Goddamn nigger Bigger Thomas made me lose mah 
job. . . . He made the w^hiie folks think wt’s all jus’ like himi” 

“But, Jack, Ah tell yuh they think it awready. Yuh's a good man, 
but tha’ ain’ gonna keep ’em from coinin’ t’ yo’ home, is it? Hell, 
nawl We’s ail black ’11’ we jus’ as waal ad: black, don’ yuh sec?" 

“Aw, Jim, it’s awriglit t’ git mad, but yuli gotta look at things 
straight. Tha’ guy made me lose mah job. Tha' ain’ fairl How is Ah 
gonna eat? Ef Ah knowed wdiere the black sonofabitch wuz Ah’d 
call the cops *n’ let ’em come ’n’ git ’iml" 

“Waal, Ah v/ouldn’t. Ah’d die lirs’l” 

“Man, yuh crazy! Don’ yuh wan’ a home ’n’ wife ’n’ chillun? 
Whut’s fightin’ gonna git yuh? There's mo' of them than us. They 
could kill us all. Yuh gotta harn t' live ’n’ gif erlong wid people." 

“When folks hate me, Ah don’ wanna git erlong." 

“But we gotta eai\ We gotta liveV 

“Ah don’ care! Ah’d die firs’!" 

"Aw, hell! Yuh crazy!’’ 

“Ah don’ care wdiut yuh say. Ah’d die ’fo’ Ah’d let ’em scare me 
inter tcllin’ on tha* man. Ah tell yuh, Ah’d die firs’!" 

He tiptoed back into the kitchen and took out his gun. He would 
stay here and if his own people bothered him he would use it. 
He turned on the wMter faucet and put liis mouth under the stream 
and the water exploded in his stomach. He sank to his knees and 
rolled in agony. Soon the pain ceased and he drank again. Then, 
slowly, so that the paper would nut rustic, he umvrapjicd the loaf 
of bread and chewed a piece. It tasted good, like cake, with a sweet- 
ish and smooth flavor he had never thought bread could have. 
As he ate his hunger returned in full force and he sat on the floor 
and held a fistful of bread in each hand, his cheeks bulging and 
his jaw^s working and his Adam’s apple going up and down wUh 
each swallow. He could not stop until his month became so dry 
that the bread balled on his tongue; he held it there, savoring 
the taste. 

He stretched out on the floor and sighed. He was drowsy, but 
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when he was on the verge of sleep he jerked abruptly to "a dull 
wakefulness. Finally, he slept, then sat up, half-awake, following an 
unconscious prompting of fear. He groaned and his hands flayed the 
air to ward off an Invisible danger. Once he got up completely 
and walked a few steps with outstretched hands and then lay down 
in a spot almost ten feet from where he had originally slept. There 
were two Biggers: one was determined to get rest and sleep at any 
cost; and the otlier shrank from images charged with terror. There 
came a long space of time in which he did not move; he lay on his 
back, his hands folded upon his chest, hrs mouth and eyes open. 
His chest rose and fell so slowly and gently that it seemed that 
during the intervals when it did not move he would never breathe 
again. A wan sun came onto his face, making the black skin shine 
like dull metal; the sun left and the quiet room filled with deep 
shadows. 

As he slept there stole into his consciousness a disturbing, rhyth- 
mic throbbing which he tried to fight off to keep from waking up. 
His mind, protecting him, wove the throb into patterns of innocent 
images. He thought he was in the Paris Grill listening to the auto- 
matic phonograph playing; but that was not satisfying. Next, his 
mind told him that he was at home in bed and his mother was 
singing and shaking the mattress, wanting him to get up. But this 
image, like the others, failed to quiet him. The throb pulsed on, 
insistent, and he saw hundreds of black men and women beating 
drums with their fingers. But that, too, did not answer the ques- 
tion. He tossed restlessly on the floor, then sprang to his feet, his 
heart pounding, his ears filled with the sound of singing and shouting. 

He went to the window and looked out; in front of him. down 
a few feet, through a window% was a dim-lit church, In* it a crowd 
of black men and women stood between long rows of wooden 
benches, singing, clapping hands, and rolling their heads. Aw, them 
folks go to church every day in the week, he thought. He licked his 
lips and got another clrink of water. How near were the police? 
What time w^as it? He looked at his watch and found that it had 
stopped running; he had forgotten to wind it. The singing from 
the church vibrated through him, suffusing him with a mood of 
sensitive sonow. He tried not to listen, but it seeped into his 
feelings, whispering of another way of life and death, coaxing him 
to lie down and sleep and let them come and get him, urging him 
to believe that all life was a sorrow that had to be accepted. He 
shook his head, trying to rid himself of the music. How long had 
he slept? What w^erc the papers saying now? He had two cents left; 
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that would buy a Times. He picked up what remained of the loaf 
of bread and the music sang of surrender, resignation. Steal away, 
Steal away, Steal away to Jesus. . . . He stuffed the bread into his 
pockets; he would eat it some time later. He made sure that his 
gun was still intact, hearing. Steal away. Steal away home, / ain*t 
got long to stay here. ... It was dangerous to stay here, but it was 
also dangerous to go out. The singing filled his cars; it was com- 
plete, self-contained, and it mocked his fear and loneliness, his 
deep yearning for a sense of wholeness. Its fulness contrasted so 
sharply with his hungei, its richness with his emptiness, that he re- 
coiled from it while answering it. Would it not have been better for 
him had he lived in that world the music sang of? It would have 
been easy to have lived in it, for it was his mother's world, humble, 
contrite, believing. It had a center, a core, an axis, a heart which 
he needed but could never have unless he lafd his head upon a 
pillow of humility and gave up his hope of living in the world. 
And he would never do that. 

He heard a street car passing in the street; they were running 
again. A wild thought surged through him. Suppose the police had 
already searched this neighborhood and had overlooked him? But 
sober judgment told him that that was impossible. He patted his 
pocket to make sure the gun was there, then climbed through the 
window. Cold wind smote his face. It must be below zero, he 
thought. At both ends of the alley the street lamps glowed tlirough 
the murky air, refracted into mammoth balls of light. The sky was 
dark blue and far away. He walked to the end of the alley and 
turned onto the sidewalk, joining the passing stream of people. 
He waited for someone to challenge his right to v^ralk there, but no 
one did. • 

At the end of the block he saw a crowd of people and fear 
clutched hard at his stomach. What were they doing? He slowed 
and saw that they were gathered about a newsstand. They were 
black people and they were buying papers to read about how the 
white folks were trying to track him to earth. He lowered his head 
and went forward and slipped into the crowd. The people were 
talking excitedly. Cautiously, he held out two cents in his cold 
fingers. When he was close enough, he saw the front page; his 
picture was in the center of it. He bent his head lower, hoping 
that no one would see him closely enough to see that ft was he 
who was pictured there. 

**Times'* he said. 

He tucked the paper under his arm, edged out of the crowd and 
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walked southward, looking for an^mpty flat. At the next corner 
he saw a “For Rent” sign in a building which he knew was cut up 
into small kitchenetie flats. This was what he wanted. FJe went 
to the door and read^hc sign; there was an empty flat on the fourth 
floor. He walked to the alley and began to mount the outsidi:! rear 
stairs, his feet softly crunching in snow. He heard a door open; 
he stopped, got his gun and w^aited, kneeling in the snow. 

“Who’s that?” 

It was a woman’s voice. Then a man’s voice sounded. 

“What’s the matter, Ellen?” 

“I thought I heard someone out here on the porch.” 

“Ah, you’re simply nervous. You’re scared of all this stuff you’ve 
been reading in the papers.” 

“Rut I’m sure I heard somebody.” 

“Aw, empty the garbage and sliut the door. It’s cold.” 

Bigger flattened against the building, in the dark. He saw a 
woman come out of a door, pause, look round; she went to the far 
end of the porch and dumped something into a garbage pail and 
went back inside. I would've had to kill ’em both if she saw me, 
he thought. He tiptoed up to the fourth floor and found two win- 
dows, both of them dark. He tried to lift the screen in one of them 
and found it frozen. Gently, he shook it to and fro until it loosened; 
then he lifted it out and laid it on the j)orch in the snow. Inch by 
inch, he raised the window, breathing so loud that he thought 
surely people must hear him even in the streets. Fie climbed through 
into a dark room and struck a match. An electric light was on 
the other side of the room and he went to it and pulled the chain. 
He put his cap over the bulb so that no light would seep through 
to the outside, then opened the paper. Yes; here was a large picture 
of him. At the top of the picture ran a tall line of black type: 
24 HOUR SEARCH FAILS TO UNEARTFI RAPIST. In another 
column he saw: RAID 1,000 NEGRO HOMES. INCIPIENT RIOT 
QUELLED AT 47 TII AND HALSTEAD. There was another map 
of the South Side. This time the shadenJ area^ had deepened from 
both the north and soutli, leaving a small vSquare of white in the 
middle of the oblong Black Belt. «iie stood looking at that tiny 
scjuarc of white as though gazing down into the barrel of a gun. 
He was there on that map, in that white spot, standing in a room 
waiting for tJicm to come. Dead-set, his eyes stared above the top 
of the paper. There was nothing left for him but to shoot it out. 
FIc examined the map .again; the police had come from the north 
as far south as Fortieth! Street; and they had come from the south 
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as far north as Fiftieth Stree'8 That meant that he was somewhere 
in between, and they were minutes away. He read: 

Today and last night eight thousand armed tnen combed cellars, old 
buildings and more than one tliousand Negro homes in the Black Belt in a 
vain effort to apprehend Bigger Thomas, 20-year-old Negro rapist and killer 
of Mary Dalton, whose bones were found last Sunday night in a furnace. 

Bigger’s eyes went dow’^n the page, snatching at what he thought 
most important: “word spread that the slayer had been captured, 
but was immediately denied,’’ “before night police and vigilantes 
will have covered tJie entire Black Belt,’’ “raiding numerous Com- 
munist headquarters throughout the city.’’ “the arrest of hundreds 
of Reds failed, however, to uncover any clues," “public warned by 
Mayor against 'boring from within,’ . . . Then: 

A curious sidelight was revealed today when it became known that the 
apartment building in which the Negro killer lived is owned and managed 
by a sub-firm of tlie Dalton Real Estate Company. 

He lowered the paper; he could read no more. The one fact to 
remember was that eight thousand men, white men, with guns and 
gas, v;ere out there in the night looking for him. According to 
this paper, they were but a few blocks away. Could he get to the roof 
of this building? If so, maybe he could crouch there until they passed. 
He thought of burying himself deep in the snow of the roof, but he 
knew that that was impossible. He pulled the chain again and 
plunged the room yi darkness. Using the flashlight, he went to the 
door and opened it and looked into the hall. It was empty and a 
dim light burned at the far end. He put out the flashlight and 
tiptoed, looking at the ceiling, searching for a trapdoor leading to 
the roof. Finally, he saw a pair of wooden steps leading upward. 
Suddenly, his muscles stiflened as though a wire strung through his 
body had jerked him. A siren shriek entered the hallway. And im- 
mediately he heard voices, excited, low, tense. From somewhere 
down beloTv a man^alled, 

“They’s comin’l" - 

There was nothing to do but go up; he clutched the wooden 
steps above him and climbed, wanting to get out of sight before 
anyone came into the hall. He reached the trapdoor and pushed 
against it with his head; it opened. He grabbed something solid in 
the darkness above him and hoisted himself upward, hoping as he 
did so that it would hold him and not Ijgt him go crashing down 
upon the hall floor. He rested on his kne^, his chest heaving. Then 
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he eased the door shut, peering just in time to see a door in the 
hall opening. That was closel The siren sounded again; it was 
outside in the street. It seemed to sound a warning that no one 
could hide from it; that action to escape was futile; that soon the 
men with guns and gas would come and penetrate where the siren 
sound had penetrated. 

He listened; there were throbs of motors; shouts rose from the 
streets; there were screams of women and curses of men. He heard 
footsteps on the stairs. The siren died and began again, on a high, 
shrill note this time. It made him want to clutch at his throat; as 
long as it sounded it seemed that he could not breathe. He had 
to get to the roofi He switched on the flashlight and crawled through 
a narrow loft till he came to an opening. He put his shoulder 
to it and heaved; it gave so suddenly and easily that he drew back 
in fear. He thought that someone had snatched it open from above 
and ih^the same instant of its opening he saw an expanse of gleam- 
ing white sn^w against the dark smudge of night and a stretch of 
luminous sky. A medley of crashing sounds came, louder than he 
had thought that sound could be: horns, sirens, screams. There 
was hunger in those sounds as they crashed over the roof-tops and 
chimneys; but under it, low and distinct, he heard voices of fear: 
curses of men and cries of children. 

Yes; they were looking for him in every building and on every 
floor and in every room. They wanted him. His eyes jerked upward 
as a huge, sharp beam of yellow light shot into the sky. Another 
came, crossing it like a knife. Then another. Sqon the sky was full 
of them. They circled slowly, hemming him in; bars of light form- 
ing a prison, a wall between him and the rest of the world; bars 
weaving a shifting wall of light into which he dared rtot go. He 
was in the midst of it now; this was what he had been running 
from ever since that night Mrs. Dalton had come into the room 
and had charged him with such fear that his hands had gripped 
the pillow with fingers of steel and had cut off the air from Mary’s 
lungs. 

Below him was a loud, heavy pounding, like a far-away rumble 
of thunder. He had to get to the roof; he struggled upward, then 
fell flat, in deep soft snow, his eyes riveted upon a white man across 
the street upon another roof. Bigger watched the man whirl the 
beam of a flashlight. Would the man look in his direction? Could 
the beam of a flashlight make him visible from where the man was? 
He watchpd the man walk round awhile and then disappear. 

Quickly, he rose and shut the trapdoor. To leave it open would 
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create' suspicion. Then he fell flat again, listening. Ther^ was the 
sound of many running feet below him. It seemed that an army 
was thundering up the stairs. I'herc was nowhere he could run 
to now; either they caught him or they did not. The thundering 
grew louder and he knew that the men were nearing the top floor. 
He lifted his eyes and looked in all directions, w^atching roofs to 
the left and right of him. He did not want to be surprised by some- 
one creeping upon him from behind. He saw that the roof to his 
right was not joined to the one upon which he lay; that meant 
that no one could steal upon him from that direction. The one to 
his left was joined to the roof of the building upon which he lay, 
making it one long icy runway. He lifted his head and looked; there 
were other roofs joined, too. He could run over those roofs, over the 
snow and round those chimneys until he came to the building that 
dropped to the ground. Then that would be all. Would he jump 
off and kill himself? He did not know. He had an almost mystic 
feeling that if he were ever cornered something in him jvould prompt . 
him to art the right way, the right way being the way that would 
enable him to die without sliame. 

He heard a noise close by; he looked round just in time to see a 
white face, a head, then shoulders pull into view upon the roof 
to the right of him. A man stood up, cut sharply against the back- 
ground of roving yellow lights. He watched the man twirl a pencil 
of light over the snow. Bigger raised his gun and trained it upon 
the man and waited; if the light reached him, he would shoot. 
What would he d# afterwards? He did not know. But the yellow 
spot never reached him. He watched the man go down, feet first, 
then shoulders and head; he was gone. 

He relaxed a bit; at least the roof to his right was safe now. He 
waited to hear sounds that would tell him that someone was climb- 
ing up through the trapdoor. The rumbling below him rose in 
volume with the passing seconds, but he could not tell if the mcn,^ 
were coming closer or receding. He waited and held his gun. Above 
his head the sky stretched in a cold, dark-blue oval, cupping the city 
like an iron palm covered with siH:^ The wind blew, hard, icy, 
without ceasing. It seemed to him he had already frozen, that 
pieces could be broken off him, as onraAips bits from a cake of ice. 
In order to know that he still had tjW|^gun jn his hand he, had 
to look at it, for his hand no longer had mj feelingw, 

Then he was stiff with fear. There wer&^poundii^g feet right 
below him. They were on the top floor now. Ought hf to run to 
the roof to his left? But he had seen no one search that 
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he ran he might come face to face with someone coming up out 
of another trapdoor. He looked round, thinking that maybe some- 
one was creeping upon him; but there was nobody. The sound of 
feet came louder. He put his ear to the naked ice and listened. Yes; 
they were walking about in the hallway; there were several of them 
directly under him, near the trapdoor. He looked again to the roof 
on his left, wanting to run to it and hide; but was afraid. Were 
they coining up? He listened; but there were so many voices he could 
not make out the words. He did not want them to surprise him. 
Whatever happened, he wanted to go down looking into the faces 
of those that would kill him. Finally, under the terror-song of the 
siren, the voices came so close that he could hear words clearly. 

“God, but Fm tired! “ 

“I’m cold!” 

“1 believe we’re just wasting time.” 

“Say, Jerry! You going to the roof this time?’’ 

. “Yeah; I’ll go.’’ 

“Fhat nigger mjght be in New York by now.” 

“Yeah. But we better look.” 

“Say, did you see that brown gal in there?” 

■ “The one that didn’t have much on?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Boy, she was a peach, wasn’t she?” 

“Yeah; I wonder what on earth a nigger w^ants to kill a white 
woman for when he has such good-looking women in his own 
race. ...” • 

“Boy, if she'd let me stay here I’d give up this goddamn hunt.” 

“Come on. Give a Jilt. You’d better hold this ladder. It seems 
rickety.” 

“OK.” 

“Hurry up. Here comes the captain.” 

Bigger was set. Then he was not set. He clung to a chimney that 
stood a foot from the trapdoor. Ought he to stay flat or stand up? 
He stood up, pushing against the chimney, trying to merge with 
it. He held the gun and waited. Was the man coming up? He 
looked to the roof to his lelt; it was still empty. But if he ran to 
it he might meet someone. He heard footsteps in the passage of the 
loft. Yes; the man was corning. He waited for the trapdoor to open. 
He held the gun tightly; ht^ wondered if he was holding it too 
tightly, so tightly that it would go off before he wanted it to. His 
fingers were so cold that he could not tell how much pressure he 
was putting behind the trigger. Then, like a shooting star streaking 
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his fingers were frozen so stiff that he could not pull the trigger. 
Quickly, he felt his right hand with his left; but even that did 
not tell him anything. His right hand was so cold that all he felt 
was one cold piece of flesh touching another. He had to wait and 
see. He had to have faith. He had to trust himself; that was all. 

The trapdoor opened, slightly at first, then wide. He watched it, 
his mouth open, staring through the blur of tears which the cold 
wind had whipped into his eyes. The door came all the way open, ^ 
cutting off his view for a moment, then it fell back softly upon the 
snow. He saw the bare head of a white man—the back of the head 
—framed in the narrow opening, stenciled against the yellow glare 
of the restless bars of light. Then the head turned slightly and 
Bigger saw the side of a white face. He watched the man, moving 
like a figure on the screen in close-up slow motion, come out of the 
hole and stand with his back to him, flashlight in hand. The idea 
took hold swiftly. Hit him. Hit him! In the head. Whether it would 
help or not, he did not know and it did not matter. He had to hit * 
this man before he turned that spot of yellow on him and then 
yelled for the others. In the split second that he saw the man's 
head, it seemed that an hour passed, an hour filled with pain and 
doubt and anguish and suspense, filled with the sharp throb of life 
lived upon a needle-point. He lifted his left hand, caught the gun 
which he held in his right, took it into the fingers of his left hand, 
turned it round, caught it again in his right and held it by the 
barrel: all one motion, swift, silent; done in one breath with eyes 
staring unblinkingly. Hit him! He lifted it, high, by the barrel. Yes. 
Hit him! His lips formed the words as he let it come down with 
a grunt which was a blending of a cur.se, a prayer and a groan. 

He felt the impact of the blow throughout the length of his arm, 
jarring his flesh slightly. His hand stopped in mid-air, at the point 
where the metal of the gun had met the bone of the skull; stopped, 
frozen, stilfi as though again about to lift and descend. In the in- 
stant, almost of the blow being struck, the white man emitted some- 
thing like a soft cough; his flashlight fell into the snow, a fast flick 
of vanishing light. The man fell away from Bigger, on his face, 
full length in the cushion of snow, like a man falling soundlessly 
in a deep dream. Bigger was aware of the clicking sound of the 
metal against the bone of the skull; it stayed on in his ears, faint 
but distinct, like a sharp bright point lingering on in front of 
the eyes when a light has gone out suddenly and darkless is every- 
where— so the click of the gun handle against the man's head stayed 
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on in his cars. He had "hot moved from his tracks; his right hand 
was still extended, upward, in mid-air; he lowered it, looking at the 
man, the sound of the metal against bone fading in his ears like 
a dying whisper. 

I’he sound of the siren had stopped at some time which he did 
not remember; then it started again, and the interval in which he 
had not heard it seemed to hold for him some preciously hidden 
danger, as though for a dreadful moment he had gone to sleep at 
his post with an enemy near. He looked through the whirling 
spokes of light and saw a traj>door open upon the roof to his left. 
He stood rigid, holding the gun, watching, waiting. If only the man 
did not see him when he came up! A head came into view; a 
white man climbed out of the iraptloor and stood in the snow. 

He flinched; someone was crawling in the loft below him. Would 
he be trapped? A voice, a little afraid, called from the open hole 
through which the man whom he had struck had climbed. 

“Jerry!** 

The voice sounded clearly in spite of the siren and the clang 
of the fire wagons. 

“Jerryl” 

The voice was a little louder now. It was the man*s partner. 
Bigger looked back to the roof to his left; the man was still standing 
tfiere, flashing a light round. If he would only leave! He had to get 
away from this trapdoor here. If that man came up to see about 
his partner and found him sprawled in the snow he would yell 
before he got a chance to hit him. He sc|ueezed against the chim- 
ney, looking at the man on the roof to his left, liolding his breath. 
The man turned, walked toward the trapdoor and climbed through. 
He waited to hear the door shut; it did. Now, that roof 4vas clear! 
He breathed a silent prayer, 

“Jeeerry!** 

With gun in hand. Bigger crept across the roof. He came to a small 
mound of brick, where tl^c iipjutting ridge of the building’s flat 
top joined that of the other. He paused and looked back. The hole 
was still cm])fy. If he tried to climb over, would the man come out 
of the hole just in time to sec him? He had to take the chance. 
He grabbed the ledge, hoisted himself upon il, and lay flat for a 
moment on the ice, then slid to the other side, rolling over. He 
felt snow in his face and eyes; his chest heaved. He crawled to an- 
other chimney and waited; il ^vas so cold that he had a wild wish 
to merge into the icy bricks of the chimney and have it all over. 
He heard the voice again, this time loud, insistent: 
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“Jerry!’' 

He looked out from behind the chimney. The hole was stijl empty. 
But the next time the voice came he knew that the man was 
coming out, for he could feel the tremor of the voice, as though it 
were next to him. 

“Jerry!” 

Then he saw the man's face come through; it was stuck like a 
piece of white pasteboard above the top of the hole and when the 
man’s voice sounded again Bigger knew that he had seen his partner 
in the snow. 

“Jerry! Sayr 

Bigger lifted his gun and waited. 

“Jerry ” 

The man came out of the hole and stood over his partner, then 
scrambled in again, screaming: 

“Say! Say!” 

Yes; the man would spread the word. Ought he to run? Suppose 
he went down into the trapdoor of another roof? Naw! There • 
would be people standing in the hallways and they would be afraid; 
they would scream at the sight of him and he would be caught. 
They would be glad to give him up and put an end to this terror. 
It would be better to run farther over the roofs. He rose; then, juSt 
as he was about to run, he saw a head bob up in the hole. Another 
man came through and stood over Jerry. He was tall and he stooped 
over Jerry’s form and seemed to be putting his hand upon his face. 
Then another came through. One of the men centered his flash- 
light on Jerry’s bftdy and Bigger saw one bend and roll the body 
over. The spotlight lit Jerry’s face. One of the men ran to the sheer 
edge of the roof, overlooking the street; his hand went to his mouth 
and Bigger heard the sound of a whistle, sharp, thin. The roar in 
the street died; the siren stopped; but the circling columns of 
yellow continued to whirl. In the peace and quiet of the sudden 
calm, the man yelled, 

“Surround the block!” 

Bigger heard an answering shout. 

“You got a line on ’im?” 

“I think he’s round here!” 

A wild yell went up. Yes; they felt that they were near him now. 
He heard the man's shrill whistle sounding again. It got quiet, but 
not so quiet as before. There were shouts of wild joy floating up. 

“Send up a stretcher and a detail of men!” 

“O.K.I” 
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The man turned and went back to Jerry lying in the snow. Bigger 
heard snatches of talk. 

. how do you suppose it happened?" 

"Looks like he was hit. . . 

“. . . . maybe he*s about. . . 

"QuickI Take a look over the roof I" 

He saw one of the men rise and flash a light. The circling beams 
lit the roof to a daylight brightness and he could see that one man 
held a gun. He would ha^x* to cross to other roofs before this man 
or others came upon him. They were sllspi^.ious and would comb 
every inch of space on top of tliese houses. On all fours, he scram- 
bled to the next ledge and then turned and looked back; the man 
was still standing, thrcjwing the spot of yellow about over the 
snow. Bigger grabbed the icy ledge, hoisted himself flat upon it, 
and slid over. He did not think now of how much strength was 
needed to climb and run; the fear of capture made him forget 
even the cold, forget even that he had no strength left. From some- 
• where in him, out t^f the depths of flesh and blood and bone, he 
called up energy to run and dodge with but one impulse: he had to 
elude these men. He was crawling to the other ledge, over the snow, 
on his hands and knees, when he heard the man yell, 

' "There he is!" 

The three words made him stop; he had been listening for them 
all night and when they came he seemed to feel the sky crashing 
soundlessly about him. What was the use of running? Would it 
not be belter to stop, stand up, and lift his hands high above his 
head in surrender? Hell, nawl He continued to cVawl. 

"Stop, yoiiV’ 

A shot rang out, whining past his head. He rose and r^n to the 
ledge, leaped over; ran to the next ledge, leaped over it. He darted 
among the chimneys so that no one could see him long enough to 
shoot. He looked ahead and saw something huge and round and 
white looming up in the dark: a bulk rising up sheer from the 
snow of the roof and swelling in the night, glittering in the glare 
of tlie searching knives of light. Soon he would not be able to go 
much frerther, for he would reach that point where the roof ended 
and dropped to the street below. He wove among the chimneys, his 
feet slipping and sliding over snow, keeping in mind that white 
looming bulk which he liad glimpsed ahead of him. Was it some- 
thing that would heip him? Could he get upon it, or behind it, 
and hold them off? He was listening and expecting more shots as 
he ran, but none came. 
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He stopped at a ledge and looked back; he^saw in the lurid glafe 
of the slashing lances of light a man stumbling over the snow. Ought 
he to stop and shoot? Nawl More would be coining in a moment and 
he would only waste time. He had to find some place to hide, some 
ambush from which he could fight. He ran to another ledge, past 
the white looming bulk which now towered directly above him, 
then stopped, blinking; deep down below was a sea of white faces 
and he saw himself falling, spinning straight down into that ocean 
of boiling hate. He gripped the icy ledge with his fingers, thinking 
that if he had been running any faster ho would have gone right 
off the roof, hurtling four floors. 

Di/zily, he drew back. This was the end. There were no more 
roofs over which to run and dodge. He looked; the man was still 
coming. Bigger stood up. The siren was louder than before and 
there were more shouts and screams. Yes; those in the streets knew 
now that the police and vigilantes had trapped him upon the roofs. 
He remembered the quick glimpse he had had of the white loom- 
ing bulk: he looked up. Directly above him, while with snow, was 
a high water tank with a round flat top. There was a ladder made 
of iron whose slick rungs were coated with ice that gleamed like 
neon in the circling blades of yellow. He caught hold and climbed. 
He did not know where he was going; he knew only that he had 
to hide. 

He reached the top of the tank and three shots sang past his 
head. He lay flat, on Iiis stomach, in snow. He was high above the 
roof-tops and chimneys now and he had a wide view. A man was 
climbing over a nein'-by ledge, and beyond him was a small knot 
of men, their faces lit to a distinct whiteness by the swinging pencils 
of light. Men were coming up out of the trapdoor far in front of 
him and were moving toward him, dodging behind chimneys. He 
raised the gun, leveled it, aimed, and shot; the men stopped but 
no one fell. He had missed. He shot again. No one fell. The knot 
of men broke up and disappeared behind ledges and chimneys. The 
noise in the street rose in a flood of strange joy. No doubt the 
sound of the pistol shots made them think that he was shot, cap- 
tured, or dead. 

He saw a man running toward the water tank in the open; he 
shot again. The man ducked behind a chimney. He had missed. 
Perhaps his .hands were too cold to shoot straight? Maybe he ought 
to wait until they w^re closer? He turned his head just in time to 
see a man climbing over the edge of the roof, from the street side. 
The man was mounting a ladder which had been hoisted up the 
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S)idQ of the buildin|f from the ground. He leveled the gun to shoot, 
but the man got over and left his line of vision, disappearing under 
the tank. 

Why could he not shoot straight and fast enough? He looked in 
front of him and saw two men running under the tank. Thcie were 
three men beneath tJic tank now. They were surrounding him, but 
they could not come for him without exposing themselves. 

A small black object fell near his head in the snow, hissing, shoot- 
ing forth a white vapor, like a blowing plume, which was carried 
away from him by the wind. Tear gasi With a movement of his hand 
he kno<;J;ed it off the tank. Another came and he knocked it off. Two 
more came ind he shoved them off. The wind blew strong, from 
the lake. It c .'l|pd the gas away from his eyes and nose. He heard a 
man yell, * 

‘"Stop id The wind's blowing it away! He's throwing 'em back!’* 

The bedlam in the street rose higher; more men climbed through 
trapdoors to the roof. He wanted to shoot, but remembered that he 
had but three bullets left. He would shoot when they were closer 
and he would save one bullet for himself. They would not take 
him alive. 

“Come on down, boy I’* 

He did not move; he lay with g^in in hand, waiting. Then, directly 
under his eyes, four white fingers caught hold of the icy edge of the 
water tank. He gritted his teeth and struck the white fingers with the 
butt of the gun. They vanished and he heard a thud as a body 
landed on the snow-covered roof. He lay waiting for more attempts 
to climb up, but none came. 

“It's no use fighting, boy! You're caughtl Come on down!" 

He knew that they were afraid, and yet he knew tliat it , would 
soon be over, one way or another: they would either capture or kill 
him. He was surprised that he was not afraid. Under it all some part 
of his mind was beginning to stand aside; he was going behind his 
curtain, his wall, looking out with sullen stares of contempt. He was 
outside of himself now, looking on; he lay under a winter sky lit 
with tall gleams of whirling light, hearing thirsty screams and hungry 
shouts. He clutched his gun, defiant, unafraid. 

“Tell ’em to hurry with the hosel The nigger's armedl” 

What did that mean? His eyes roved, watching for a moving object 
to shoot at; but none appealed. He was not conscious of his body 
now; he could not feel himself at all. He knew only that he was 
lying here with a gun in his hand, surrounded by men who wanted 
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to kill him. Then he heard a hammering noise near byj^ he lopked. 
Behind the ^clge of a chimney he saw a trapdoor open.^ 

'‘All right, boy I’* a hoarse voice piled. “Wc!i*c giving you your last 
chance. Come on down!’* 

He lay still. What was coming? He knew that they were not going 
to shoot, for they could not see him. Then what? And while wonder- 
ing, he knew: a furious whisper of water, gleaming like silver in the 
bright lights, streaked above his head with vicious force, passing him 
high in the air and hitting the roof beyond with a thudding drone. 
They had turned on the water hose; the fire department had done 
that. They were trying to drive him into the open. The stream of 
water was coming from behind the chimney where thi^fjapdoor had 
opened, but as yet the water had not touched him. A&ove him the 
rushing stream jerked this way and that; they were trying to reach 
him with it. Then the water hit him, in the side; it was like the blow 
of a pile driver. His breath left and he felt a dull pain in his side that 
spread, engulfing him. The water was trying to push him off the. 
tank; he grii)ped the edges hard, feeling his strength ebbing. His 
chest heaved and he knew from the pain that throbbed in him that 
he would not be able to hold on much longer with water pounding 
at his body like this. He felt cold, freezing; his blood turned to ice, 
it seemed. He gasped, his mouth open. Then the gun loosened in his 
fingers; he tried to grip it again and found that he could not. The 
water left him; he lay gasping, spent. 

"Throw that gun dov/n, boy!’* 

He gritted his teeth. The icy water clutched again at his body like 
a giant hand; the cliill of it squeezed him like the circling coils of 
a monstrous boa constrictor. His arms ached. He was behind his 
curtain how, looking down at himself freezing under the impact of 
water in sub-zero winds. Then the stream of water veered from his 
body. 

“Throw that gxin down, boy!" 

He began to shake all over; he let go of the gun completely. Well, 
this was all. Why didn't they come for him? He gripped the edges of 
the tank again, digging his fingers into the snow and ice. His strength 
left. He gave up. He turned over on his back and looked weakly up 
into the sky through the high shifting lattices of light. This was all. 
They could shoot him now. Why didn’t they shoot? Why didn't they 
come for him? 

“Throw that gun down, boy!” 

They wanted the gun. He did not have it. He was not afraid any 
more. He did not have strength enough to be. 
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‘'Throw that gun down, boy I'* 

Yes; take the gun and shoot it at them, shoot it empty. Slowly, 
he stretched out his hand and tried to pick up the gun, but his 
fingers were too stiff. Something laughed in him, cold and hard; he 
was laughing at himself. Why didn’t they come for him? They were 
afraid. He rolled his eyes, looking Iqngingly at the gun. Then, while 
he was looking at it, the stream of Jiissing silver struck it and 
whirled it oft the tank, out of sight. . . . 

“There it is!” 

“Come on down, boy! You’re throu^^h!” 

“Don’t go up theie! He might have another gun!” 

“Come on down, boy!” 

He was outside of it all now. He was too weak and cold lo hold 
onto rJic edges of the tank any longer; he simply lay atop the tank, 
his mouth and eyes open, listening to the stream of water whir above 
him. Then the water hit him again, in the side; he felt his body 
.sliding over the slick ice and snow. He wanted to hold on, but 
could not. His body teetered on the edge; his legs dangled in air. 
Then he was falling. He landed on the roof, on his face, in snow, 
dazed. 

He opened his eyes and saw a circle of white faces; but he was 
outside of them, behind his curtain, his wall, looking on. He heard 
men talking and their voices came to him from far away. 

“That’s him, all right!” 

“Get ’im down to the street!” 

“The water did it!” 

“He seems half-frozen!” 

“All right, get ’im down to the streetl” 

He felt his body being dragged across the snow of tha roof. Then 
he was lifted and put, feet first, into a trapdoor. 

“You got ’ini?” 

“Yeah! Let 'im drop on!” 

“O.K.I” 

He dropped into rough hands inside of the dark loft. They were 
dragging him by his feet. He closed his eyes and his head slid along 
over rough planking. They struggled him through the last trapdoor 
and he knew that he was inside of a building, for warm air was on 
his face. They had him by his legs again and were dragging him 
down a hail, over smooth carpet. 

There was a short stop, then they started down the stairs with 
him, his head bumping along the steps. He folded his wet arms 
about his head to save himself, but soon the steps had pounded his 
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elbows and arms so hard that, all of his strength left. He relaxed, 
feeling his head bounding painfully down the steps. He shut his 
eyes and tried to lose consciousness. But he still felt it, drumming 
like a hammer in his brain. Then it slo})ped. He was near the street; 
he could hear shouts and screams coming to him like the roar of 
water. He was in the street now,- being dragged over snow. His feet 
were up in the air, grasped by strong hands. 

“Kill ’irn!” 

“Lynch ’imi” 

“That black sonofabitchl” 

They let go of his feet; he was in the snow, lying flat on his back. 
Round him surged a sea of noise. He opened his eyes a little and 
saw an array of faces, white and looming. 

“Kill that black ape!’’ 

Two men stretched his arms out, as though about to crucify him; 
they placed a foot on each of his wriscs, making them sink deep down 
in the snow. His eyes closed, slowly, and he was swallowed in 
darkness. 
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T^here was no day for him now, and there was no night; there was 
but a long stretch of time, a long stretch of time that was very 
short; and then— the end. Toward no one in the world did he feel 
any fear now, for he knew that fear was useless; and toward no one 
in the world did he feel any hate now, for he knew that hate would 
not help him. 

Though they carried him from one police station to another^ 
though they threatened him, persuaded him, bullied him, and 
stormed at him, he steadfastly refused to speak. Most of the time he 
sat with bowed head, staring at the floor; or he lay full length upon 
his stomach, his face buried in the crook of an elbow, just as he lay 
now upon a cot with the pale yellow sunshine of a February sky fall- 
ing obliquely upon him through the cold steel bars of the Eleventh 
Street Police Station.^ 

Food was brought to him upon trays and an hour later the trays 
were taken away, untouched. They gave him packages of cigarettes, 
but they lay on the floor, unopened. He would not even drink water. 
He simply lay or sat, saying nothing, not noticing when anyone 
entered or left his cell. When they wanted him to go from one place 
to another, they caught him by the wrist and led him; he went 
without resistance, walking always with dragging feet, head down. 
Even when they snatched him up by the collar, his weak body easily 
lending itself to be manhandled, he looked without hope or resent- 
ment, his eyes like two vStill pools of black ink in his flaccid face. 
No one had seen him save the officials and he had asked to see no 
one. Not once during the three days following his capture had an 
image of what he had done come into his mind. He had thrust the 
whole thing back of him, and there it lay, monstrous and horrible. 
He was not so much in a stupor, as in the grip of a deep physio- 
logical resolution not to react to anything. 
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Having been thrown by an accidental murder into a position 
where he had sensed a possible order and meaning in his relations 
with the people about him; having accepted the moral guilt and 
responsibility for that murder because it had made him feel free 
for the first time in his life; having felt in his heart some obscure 
need to be at home with people and having demanded ransom 
money to enable him to do it—having done all this and failed, he 
chose not to struggle any more. With a supreme act of will spring- 
ing from the essence of his being, he turned away from his life and 
the long train of disastrous consequences that had flowed from it 
and looked wistfully upon the dark face of ancient waters upon 
which some spirit had breathed and created him, the dark face of 
the waters from which he had been first made in the image of a man 
with a man's obscure need and urge; feeling that he wanted to sink 
back into those waters and rest eternally. 

And yet his desire to crush all faith in him was in itself built 
upon a sense of faith. The feelings of his body reasoned that if there 
could be no merging with the men and women about him, there 
should be a merging with some other part of the natural world in 
which he lived. Out of the mood of renunciation there sprang up in 
him again the will to kill. But this time it was not directed outward 
toward people, but inward, upon himself. Why not kill that way- 
ward yearning within him that had led him to this end? He had 
reached out and killed and had not solved anything, so why not 
reach inward and kill that which had duped him? This feeling 
sprang up of itself, organically, automatically* like the rotted hull 
of a seed forming the soil in which it should grow again. 

And, under and above it all, there was the fear of death before 
which he was naked and without defense; he had to go forward and 
meet his end like any other living thing upon the earth. And regu- 
lating his altitude toward death was the fact that he was black, 
unequal, and despised. Passively, he hungered for another orbit be- 
tween two poles that would let him live again; for a new mode of 
life that would catch him up with the tension of hate and love. 
I'hcre would have to hover above him, like the stars in a full sky, 
a va.^t configuration of images and symbols whose magic and power 
could lift him up and make him live so intensely that the dread of 
being black and unequal would be forgotten; that even death would 
not matter, that it would be a victory. This would have to happen 
before he could look them in the face again: a new pride and a new 
humility would have to be born in him, a humility springing from 
a new identification with some part of the world in which he lived. 
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and this identification forming the basis for a new hope that would 
function in him as pride and dignity. 

But maybe it would never come; maybe there was no such thing 
for him; maybe he would have to go to his end just as he was, dumb, 
driven, with the shadow of emptiness in his eyes. Maybe this was all. 
Maybe the confused promptings, the excitement, the tingling, the 
elation— maybe they were false lights that led nowhere. Maybe they 
were right when they said that a black skin was bad, the covering 
of an apelike animal. Maybe he w^as just unlucky, a man born for 
dark doom, an obscene joke happening amid a colossal din of siren 
screams and white faces and circling lances of light under a cold 
and silken sky. But he could not feel that for long; just as soon as 
his feelings reached such a conclusion, the conviction that there was 
some way out surged back into him, strong and powerful, and, in 
his present state, condemning and paralyzing. 

And then one morning a group of men came and caught him by 
the wrists and led him into a large room in the Cook County ^ 
Morgue, in which there were many people. He blinked from the 
bright lights and heard loud and excited talking. The compact array 
of white faces and the constant flashing of bulbs for pictures made 
him stare in mounting amazement. His defense of indifference could 
protect him no longer. At first he thought that it was the trial that ■ 
had begun, and he was prepared to sink back into his dream of 
nothingness. But it was not a court room. It was too informal for 
that. He felt crossing his feelings a sensation akin to the same one 
he had had when the reporters had first come into Mr. Dalton’s 
basement with their hats on, smoking cigars and cigarettes, asking 
questions; only now it was much stronger. There was in the air a 
silent mocki^ry that challenged him. It was not their hate he felt; 
it was something deeper than that. He sensed that in their attitude 
toward him they had gone beyond hate. He heard in the sound of 
their voices a patient certainty; he saw their eyes gazing at him with 
calm conviction. Though he could not have put it into words, he 
felt that not only had they resolved to put him to death, but that 
they were determined to make his death mean more than a mere 
punishment; that they regarded him as a figment of that black 
world which they feared and were anxious to keep under control. 
The atmosphere of the crowd told him that they were going to use 
his death as a bloody symbol of fear to wave before the eyes of 
that black world. And as he felt it, rebellion rose in him. He had 
sunk to the lowest point this side of death, but when he felt his 
life again threatened in a way that meant that he was to go down 
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the dark road a hejpless spectacle of sport for others, he sprang back 
into action, alive, cornendirig. 

He tried to move his hands and found that they were shackled 
by strong bands of cold steel to white wrists of policemen sitting to 
either side of him. He looked round; a policeman stood in front of 
him and one in back. He heard a sharp, metallic click and his hands 
were free. There was a rising murmur of voices and he sensed that 
it was caused by his movements. Then his eyes became riveted on a 
white face, tilted slightly upward. The skin had a quality of taut 
anxiety and around the oval of white face was a framework of 
whiter hair. It was Mrs. Dalton, sitting quietly, her frail, waxen 
hands folded in her lap. Bigger remembered as he looked at her that 
moment of stark terror when he had stood at the side of the bed 
in the dark blue room hearing his heart pound against his ribs with 
his fingers upon the pillow pressing down upon Mary’s face to keep 
her from mumbling. 

, Sitting beside Mrs. Dalton was Mr. Dalton, looking straight before 
him with wide-open, unblinking eyes. Mr. Dalton turned slowly 
and looked at Bigger and Bigger s eyes fell. 

He sa’^^ Jan: blond hair; blue eyes; a sturdy, kind face looking 
sejuarely into his own. Hot shame flooded him as the scene in the 
■ car came back; he felt again the pressure of Jan's fingers upon his 
hand. And then shame was replaced by guilty anger as he recalled 
Jan’s confronting him upon the sidewalk in the snow. 

He was getting tired; the more he came to Jiimself, the more a sense 
of fatigue seeped into him. He looked down at fjis clothes; they were 
damp and crumpled and tlie sleeves of his coat were drawn halfway 
up his arms. His shirt was open and he could see the black skin of 
his chest. Suddenly, he felt the fingers of his right hand throb with 
pain. Two fingernails were torn off. He could not remember how 
it had happened. He tried to move his tongue and found it swollen. 
His lips were dry and cracked and he wanted water. He felt giddy. 
The lights and faces whirled slowly, like a merry-go-round. He was 
falling swiftly through space. . . . 

When he opened his eyes he was stretched out upon a cot. A 
white face loomed above him. He tried to lift his body and was 
pushed back. 

“Take it easy, boy. Here; drink this.” 

A glass touched his lips. Ought he to drink? But what difference 
did it make? He swallowed something warm; it was milk. When the 
glass was empty he lay upon his back and stared at the white ceil- 
ing; the memory of Bessie and the milk she had warmed for him 
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came back strongly. Then the image of lier death i^ame and he closed 
his eyes, trying to forget. His stomach growled; be was feeling better. 
He heard a low drone of voices. He gripped the edge of the cot and 
sat up. 

“Hey! How're you feeling, boy?“ 

“Hunh?“ he grunted. It was the first time he had spoken since they 
had caught him. 

“How’re you feeling?” 

He closed his eyes and turned his head away, sensing that t^iey 
were white and he was black, that they were the captors and he the 
captive. 

“He's coming out of it.” 

“Yeah. That crowd must’ve got *im.“ 

“Say, boy! You want something to eat?” 

He did not answer. 

“Get ’im something. He doesn’t know what he wants.” 

“You better lie down, boy. You’ll have to go back to the inquest . 
this afternoon.” 

He Iclt their hands pushing him back onto the cot. The door 
closed; he looked round. He was alone. The room was qui^. He had 
come out into the world again. He had not tried to; it had just hap- 
pened He was being turned here and there by a surge of strange 
forces lie could not understand. It was not to save his life that he 
had come out; he did not care what they did to him. They could 
place him in the electric chaii right now, for all he cared. It was to 
save his pride tliat Jie had come. He did not want them to make 
sport of him. If they had killed him that night when they were drag- 
ging him down the steps, that would have been a deed born of their 
strength over him. But he felt they had no right to sit and watch 
him, to use him for whatever they wanted. 

7’lic door opened and a policeman brought in a tray of food, set 
it on a chair next to him and left. There was steak and fried potatoes 
and coffee. Gingerly, he cut a piece of steak and put it into his 
mouth. It tasted so good that he tried to swallow it before he chewed 
it. He sat on the edge of the cot and drew the chair forward so that 
he could reach the food. He ate so fast that his jaws ached. He 
stopped and held the food in his mouth, feeling the juices of his 
glands flowing round it. When he was through, he lit a cigarette, 
stretched out upon the cot and closed his eyes. He dozed off to an 
uneasy sleep. 

Then suddenly he sat upright. He had not seen a newspaper in 
a long time. What were they saying now? He got up; he swayed 
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and the room lurched. He was still weak and giddy. He leaned 
against the wall and walked slowly to the door. Cautiously, he 
turned the knob. The door swung in and he looked into the face 
bf a policeman. 

*‘What's the matter, boy?’* 

, He saw a heavy gun sagging at the man’s hip. The policeman 
caught him by the wrist and led him back to the cot. 

“Here; take it easy.” 

‘*1 want a paper," he said. 

‘‘Hunh? A paper?" 

“I want to read the paper." 

"Wait a minute. I’ll see." 

The policeman went out and presently returned with an armful 
of papers. 

"Here you are, boy. You’re in ’em all." 

He did not turn to the papers until after the man had left the 
room. Then he spread out the Tribune and saw: NEGRO RAPIST 
FAINTS AT INQUEST. He understood now; it was the inquest he 
had been taken to. He had fainted and they had brought him here. 
He read: 

Overwhelmed by the sight of his accusers, Bigger Thomas, Negro sex- 
slayer, fainted dramatically this morning at the inquest of Mary Dalton, 
millionaire Chicago heiress. 

Emerging from a stupor for the first time since his capture last Monday 
night, the black killer sat cowed and fearful as hundreds sought to get a 
glimpse of him. « 

"He looks exactly like an ape!" exclaimed a terrified young white girl who 
watched the black slayer being loaded onto a stretcher after he had fainted. 

Though the Negro killer's body does not seem compactly built, he gives 
the impression ol possessing abnormal physical strength. He is about five 
feet, nine inches tall and his skin is cvcerdingly black His lower jaw pro- 
trudes obnoxiously, reminding one of a jungle beast. 

His arms arc long, hanging in a dangling fashion to his knees. It is easy 
to imagine how this man, in the grip of a brain-numbing sex passion, over- 
powered little Mary Dalton, raped her, murdered her, beheaded her, then 
stuffed her body into a roaring furnace to destroy the evidence of his crime. 

His shoulders are huge, muscular, and he keeps them hunched, as if about 
to spring upon you at any moment. lie looks at the world with a strange, 
sullen, fixed-from-under stare, as though defying all efforts of compassion. 

All in all, he seems a beast utterly untouched by the softening influences 
of modern civilization. In speech and manner he lacks the charm of the 
average, harmless, geiiial, grinning southern darky so beloved by the Amer- 
ican people. 
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The moment the killer made his appearance at the inquest, there were 
shouts of “Lynch ’im! Kill ’im!” • ■ 

But the brutish Negro seemed indifferent to his fate, as though inquests^ , 
trials, and even the looming certainty of the electric diair held no terror for 
him. He acted like an earlier missing link in the human species. He seemed 
out of place in a white man’s civilization. 

An Irish police captain remarked witli deep conviction: “I’m > convinced 
that death is the only cure for the likes of him." ^ , 

For three days the Negro has refused all nourishment. Police believe that 
he is cither trying to starve himself to death and cheat the chair, or that he 
is trying to excite sympathy for himself. 

From Jackson, Mississippi, came a report yesterday from Edward Robert- 
son, editor of the Jackson Daily Star, regarding Bigger Thomas’ boyhood 
there. The editor wired: 

“Thomas comes of a poor darky family of a shiftless and immoral variety. 
He was raised here and is known to local residents as an irreformable sneak 
thief and liar. Wc were unable to send him to the chain gang because of his 
extreme youth. 

“Our experience here in Dixie wnih such depraved types of Negroes has ' 
shown that only the death penalty, inflicted in a public and dramatic man- 
ner, has any influence upon their peculiar mentality. Had that nigger 
Thomas lived in Mississippi and committed such a crime, no power under 
Heaven could have saved him from death at the hands of indignant citizens. 

“I think it but proper to inform you that in many quarters it is believed 
that Thomas, despite his dead-black complexion, may have a minor portion 
of white blood in his veins, a mixture which generally makes for a criminal 
and intractable nature. 

“Down here in Dixie we keep Negroes ^rmly in their places and we make 
them know that if they so much as touch a white woman, good or bad, they 
cannot live. 

“When Nc^oes become resentful over imagined wrongs, nothing brings 
them to tlicir senses so cjuickly as when citizens take the law into their hands 
and make an example out of a trouble-making nigger. 

“Crimes such as the Bigger I'homas murders could be lessened by segregat- 
ing all Negroes in parks, playgrounds, cafe, theatres, and street cars. Resi- 
dential segregation is imperative. Such measures tend to keep them as much 
as possible out of direct contact with white women and lessen ttfeir attacks 
against them. 

“We of the South believe that the North encourages Negroes to get more 
education than they are organically capable of absorbing, with the result that 
northern Negroes are generally more unhappy and restless than those of the 
South. If separate schools were maintained, it would be fairly easy to limit 
the Negroes' education by regulating the appropriation of moneys through 
dty, county, and state legislative bodies. 

“Still another psychological deterrent can be attained by conditioning 
Negroes so that they have to pay deference to the white person with whom 
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they come in contact. This is done by regulating their speech and fictions. 
We have found that the injection of an element of constant fear has aided 
us greatly in handling the problem.'* 

He lowered the paper; he could not read any more. Yes, of course; 
lliey were going to kill him; but they were having this sport with 
liirp before they did it. He held very still; he was trying to make a 
decision; not thinking, but feeling it out. Ought he to go back be- 
hind his wall? Could he go back now? He felt that he could not. 
But would not any effort he made now <urn out like the others? 
Why go forward and meet more hate? He lay on the cot, feeling as 
he had felt that night when his fingers had gripped the icy edges 
of the water tank under ihe roving flares of light, knowing that 
men crouched below him with guns and tear gas, hearing the screams 
of sirens and shouts rising thirstily from ten thousand throats. . . . 

Overcome with drowsiness, he closed his eyes; then opened them 
abruptly. The door swung in and he saw a black face. Who was 
‘ this? A tall, well-dressed black man came forward and paused. Bigger 
pulled up and leaned on his elbow. The man came all the way to 
the cot and stretched forth a dingy palm, touching Bigger’s hand. 

“Mah po’ boyl May the good Lawd have mercy on yuh.'' 

He stared at the man's jet-black suit and remembered who he 
was: Reverend Hammond, the pastor of his mother’s church. And at 
once he was on guard against the man. He shut his heart and tried 
to stifle all feeling in him. He feared that ihc preacher would make 
him feel remorse! ul. He wanted to tell him to go; but so closely 
associated in his mind was the man with his lAother and what she 
stood for that he could not speak. In his feelings he could not tell 
tlie difference between what this man evoked in him and what he 
had read in th.e papers; the love of his own kind and the hate of 
others made him feel equally guilty now. 

“How yuh feel, son?” the man asked; he did not answer and the 
man’s voice hurried on: ”Yo’ ma ast me t’ come ’ii’ see yuh. She 
wants t’ come too.” 

The preacher knelt upon the concrete floor and closed his eyes. 
Bigger clamped his teeth and flexed his muscles; he knew what was 
coming. 

“Lawd Jesiis, turn Yo’ eyes ’n’ look inter the heart of this po" 
sinner! Yuh said mercy wuz awways Yo's ’n’ cf we ast fer it on bended 
knee Yuh’d po' it out inter our hearts ’n’ make our cups run overl 
We’s astin' Yuh t’ po' out Yo' mercy now, Lawd! Po' it out fer this 
po’ sinner boy who stan's in deep peed of it! Ef his sins be as scarlet^ 
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Lawd, wash 'em white as snow! Fergive 'im fer whatever he's done, 
Lawdl Let the light of Yo' love guide ’im th’u these dark days! ’N’ 
hc’p them who's a-tryin’ to he’p 'im, Lawd! Enter inter they hearts 
’n’ breathe compassion on they sperits! We ast this in the nama^Yp' 
Son Jesus who died on the cross *n’ gave us the mercy of Yo’ lovef 
Ahmcn. ...” ♦ 

Bigger stared unblinkingly at the wdiite wall before him as the 
preacher’s words registered themselves in his consciousness. Me knew 
without listening what they meant; it was the old voice of his mother 
telling of suffering, of hope, of love beyond this world. And he 
loathed it because it made him feel as condemned and guilty as the 
voice of those who hated him. 

“Son. . . .” 

Bigger glanced at the preacher, and then away. 

‘Tergit cver'thing but yo’ soul, son. Take yo’ mind off evcr’thing 
but eternal life. Fcrgit whut the newspapers say. Fergit yuh’s black. 
Gawd looks past yo’ skin ’n inter yo’ soul, son. He’s lookin’ at the * 
only parta yuh fha’s His. He wants yuh ’n’ He loves yuh. Give yo’se’f' 
t’ ’Im, son. Lissen, lemme tell yuh why yuh’s here; lemme tell yuh a 
story tha’ll make yo’ heart glad. . . .” 

Bigger sat very still, listening and not listening. If someone had 
afterwards asked him to repeat the preacher’s words, he would not 
have been able to do so. But he felt and sensed their meaning. As 
the preacher talked there appeared before him a vast black silent 
void and the images of the preacher swam in that void, grew large 
and powerful; familiar images which his mother had given him when 
he was a child at her knee; images wliich in turn aroused impulses 
long dormant, impulses that he had suppressed and sought to shunt 
from Jiis hfe. They were images which had once given him a reason 
for living, had explained the world. Now they sprawled before his 
eyes and seized his emotions in a spell of awe and wonder. 

.... an endless reach of deep murmuring waters upon whose 
face was darkness and there was no form no shape no sun no stars 
and no land and a voice came out of the darkness and the waters 
moved to obey and there emerged slowly a huge spinning ball and 
the voice said let there be light and there was light and it was good 
light and the voice said let there be a firmament and the waters 
parted and there was a vast space over the waters which formed 
into clouds stretching above the waters and like an echo the voice 
came from far away saying let dry land appear and with thundering 
rustling the waters drained off and mountain peaks reared into view 
and there were valleys and rivm and the voice called the dry land 
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earth and the waters seas and the earth grew grass and trees and 
flowers that gave ofF seed that fell to the earth to grow again and 
the earflht was lit by the light of a million stars and for the day there 
was a sun and for the night there was a moon and there were days 
and weeks and months and years and the voice called out of the twi- 
light and moving creatures came forth out of the great waters 
whales and all kinds of living creeping things and on the land there 
were beasts and cattle and the voice said let us make man in our own 
image and from the dusty earth a man rose up and loomed against 
the day and the sun and after him a woman rose up and loomed 
against the night and the moon and they lived as one flesh and 
there was no Pain no Longing no Time no Death and Life was like 
the flowers that bloomed round them in the garden of earth and 
out of the clouds came a voice saying eat not of the fruit of the 
tree in the midst of the garden, neither touch it, lest ye die. , . . 

The preacher's words ceased droning. Bigger looked at him out 
• of the corners of his eyes. The preacher’s face was black and sad and 
'earnest and made him feel a sense of guilt deeper than that which 
even his murder of Mary had made him feel. He had killed within 
himself the preacher’s haunting picture of life even before he had 
killed Mary; that had been his first murder. And now the preacher 
niade it walk before his eyes like a ghost in the night, creating within 
him a sense of exclusion that was as cold as a block of ice. Why 
should this thing rise now to plague him alter he had pressed a 
pillow of fear and hate over its face to smother it to death? To those 
who wanted to kill him he was not human, nou included in that 
picture of Creation; and that was why he had killed it. To live, he 
had created a new world for himself, and for that he was to die. 

Again the preacher’s words seeped into his feelings: 

“Son, yuh know whut tha’ tree wuz? It wuz the tree of knowledge. 
It wuzn’t enufl fer man t’ be like Gawd, he wanted t’ know why. ’N* 
all Gawd wanted ’im t’ do wuz bloom like the flowers in the fiel’s, 
live as chillun. Man wanted t’ know why ’n’ he fell from light t’ 
darkness, from love t’ damnation, from blessedness t’ shame. ’N’ 
Gawd cast ’em outa the garden *n’ tol’ the man he had t’ git his 
bread by the sweat of his brow 'n’ tol’ the woman she had t’ bring 
fo’th her chillun in pain ’n’ sorrow. The worl’ turned ergin ’em ’n’ 
they had t’ fight the worl’ fer life. . . .” 

. . . the man and the woman walked fearfully among trees their 
hands covering their nakedness and back of them high in the twi- 
light against the clouds an angel waved a flaming sword driving 
them out of the garden into the wild night of cold wind and tears 
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and pain and death and the man and woman rook their food and 
burnt it to send smoke to the sky begging forgiveness. . . . 

“Son, fer thousan’s of years we been playin’ for Gawd t’ lake tha' 
cuss off us. Gawd heard our prayers ’n' said He’d show us a way 
back t’ ’Im. His Son Jesus came down t’ earth ’n* put on human 
flesh ’n’ lived ’n’ died t’ show us the way. Jesus let men crucify Um; 
but His death wuz a victory. Ho showed us tha’ t’ live in this worl’ 
wuz t’ be crucified by it. This worl* ain* our home. Life ever’ day 
is a crucifixion, lliere ain’ but one way out, son, ’n’ tha’s Jesus’ way, 
the way of love ’u* forgiveness. Be like Jesus. Don’t resist. Thank 
Gawd tha* He done chose this way fer yuh t' come t* ’Im. It’s love 
lha’s gotta save yuh, son. Yuh gotta b’lieve tha' Gawd gives eternal 
life th’u the love of Jesus. Son, look at me. . . .*’ 

Bigger’s black face rested in his hands and he did not move. 

“Son, promise me yuh’ll stop hatin’ long enulf fer Gawd’s love t* 
come inter yo’ heart.’’ 

Bigger said nothing. 

“Won’t yuh promise, son?” 

Bigger covered his eyes with his hands. 

“Jus’ say yuli’ll fry, son.’* 

Bigger felt that if the preacher kept asking he would leap up and 
strike him. How could he believe in that which he had killed? He 
was guilty. The preacher rose, sighed, and drew from his pocket a 
small wooden cross with a chain upon it. 

“Look, son. Ah’m holdin’ in inah hands a wooden cross taken from 
a tree. A tree is khc worl*, son. ’N’ nailed t’ this tree is a sufferin' 
man. Tha’s whut life is, son. Sufferin’. How kin yuh keep from 
b’licvin' the word of Gawd when Ah’m holdin’ befo’ yo’ eyes the only 
thing tha^ gives a mean in’ t’ yo’ life? Here, lenimc put it roun’ yo' 
neck. \Vhcn yuh git alone, look at this cross, son, 'n' b’lieve. . . .“ 

They were silent. The wooden cross hung next to the skin of 
Bigger’s chest. He was feeling the words of the preacher, feeling that 
life was flesh nailed to the world, a longing spirit imprisoned in the 
days of the earth. 

He glanced up, hearing the doorknob turn. The door opened and 
Jan stood framed in it, hesitating. Bigger sprang to hh feet, gal- 
vanized by fear. The preacher also stood, took a step backward, 
bowed, and said, 

“Good mawnin’, suh.’’ 

Bigger wondered what Jan could want of him now. Was he not 
caught and ready for trial? Would not Jan get his revenge? Bigger 
stiffened as Jan walked to the middle of the floor and stood facing 
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him. Then it suddenly occurred to Bigger that he need not be 
standing, that he had no reason to fear bodily harm from Jan here 
in jail, rte sat and bowed his head; the room was quiet, so quiet that 
Bigger heard the preacher and Jan breathing. The white man upon 
whom he had tried to blame his crime stood before him and he sat 
waiting to hear angry words. Well, why didn’t he speak? He lifted 
his eyes; Jan was looking straight at him and he looked away. But 
Jan’s face was not angry. If he were not angry, then what did he 
want? He looked again and saw Jan's lips move to speak, but no 
words came. And when Jan did speak his voice was low and there 
were long pauses between the words; it seemed to Bigger that he was 
listening to a man talk to himself. 

“Bigger, maybe I haven’t the words to say what I want to say, but 
I'm going to try, . . . This thing hit me like a bomb. It t-t-took me 
all week to get myself together. They had me in jail and I couldn't 
for the life of me figure out what was happening. . . . I— I don’t 
want to worry you, Bigger. I know you’re in trouble. But there’s 
something I just got to say. . . . You needn't talk to me unless you 
want to. Bigger, I think I know something of what you're feeling 
now. I'm not dumb, Bigger; I can understand, even if I didn’t seem 
to understand that night. . . Jan paused, swallowed, and lit a 
cigarette. “Well, you jarred me. ... I see now. I was kind of blind. 
I— I just wanted to come here and tell you that I’m not angry. . . . 
I’m not angry and 1 want you to let me help you. I don't hate you 
for trying to blame this thing on me. . . . Maybe you had good 
reasons. ... I don’t know. And maybe in a certain sense. I’m the 
one who's really guilty. . . .*' Jan paused again and sucked long and 
hard at his cigarette, blew the smoke out slowly and nervously bit his 
lips. “Bigger, I’ve never done anything against you and ydur people 
in my life. But I’m a white man and it would be asking too much to 
ask you not to hate me, when every white man you see hates you. 
I—I know my . . . my face looks like theirs to you, even though I 
don’t feel like they do. But I didn’t know we were so far apart until 
that night. ... I can undervStand now why you pulled that gun on 
me when 1 waited outside that l^use to talk to you. It was the only 
thing you could have done; bur^T^dn’t know my white face was 
making you feci guilty, condemning Jan's lips hung open, 
but no words came from them; His eyes searched the corners of the 
room. 

Bigger sat silently, bewildered, feeling that he was on a vast blind 
wheel being turned by stray gusts of wind. The preacher came 
forwaid. 
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*‘Is yuh Mistah Erlone?” 

“Yes," said Jan, turning. 

“Tha* wuz a mighty fine thing you jus’ said, suh. Ef anybody 
he'p, this po* boy sho docs. Ah’m Revcren’ Haitimon'." ^ 

Bigger saw Jan and the preacher shake hands. 

“Though this thing hurt me, I got something out of rit/! 
said, silling down and turning to Bigger. “It made me see dJ 
into men. It made me see things I knew, but had forgotten. I—J 
something, but 1 got sometJting, too. . . Jan tugged' at his tiel 
the room was silent, waiting for him to speak. “It taught me tha| 
your right to hate me. Bigger. I see now that you couldn’t do 
thing else but that; it was all you had. But, Bigger, if I say youl 
the right to hate me, then that ought to make things a little differ^ 
oughtn’t it? Ever since I got out of jail Tve been thinking this thj 
over and I felt that I’m the one who ought to be in jail for mur 
instead of you. But that can’t be. Bigger. I can’t take upon mys^ 
the blame for what one hundred million people have done.’’ Ja 
leaned forward and stared at the floor. “I’m not trying to make up 
you, Bigger. I didn’t come here to feel sorry for you. I don’t supf 
you’re so much worse off than the rest of us who get tangled up 
this world. I’m here because I’m trying to live up to this thing as 
see it. And it isn’t easy. Bigger. I—I loved that girl you killed. I—l 
loved. . . .’’ His voice broke and Bigger saw his lips tremble. “I was 
in jail grieving for Mary and then I thought of all the black men 
who’ve been killed, the black men who had to grieve when their 
people were snatcjied from them in slavery and since slavery. I 
thought that if they could stand it, then 1 ought to." Jan crushed the 
cigarette with his shoe. “At first, I thought old man Dalton was 
trying to frame me, and I wanted to kill him. And when I heard that 
you’d done it, I wanted to kill you. And then I got to thinking. I saw 
if I killed, this thing would go on and on and never stop. I said, 
'I’m going to help that guy, if he lets me.' ’’ 

“May Gawd in heaven bless yuh, son/’ the preacher said. 

Jan lit another cigarette and offered one to'^Bigger; but Bigger 
refused by keeping his hands folded in front of him and staring 
stonily at the floor. Jan's word^v^ere strange; he had never heard 
such talk before. The meaning of what Jan had said was so new that 
he could not react to it; he simply sat, staring, wondering, afraid 
even to loojc at Jan. 

“Let me be on your side. Bigger,” Jan said. “I can fight this thing 
with you, just like you’ve started it. I can come from all of those 
white people and stand here with you. Listen, I got a friend, a 
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lawyer. His name is Max. He understands this thing and wants to 
help you. Won’t you talk to him?” 

Bigger understood that Jan was not holding him guilty for what 
he had done. Was this a trap? He looked at Jan and saw a white lare, 
but an honest face. This white man believed in him, and the moment 
he felt that belief he felt guilty again; but in a different sense now. 
Suddenly, this white man had come up to him, flung aside the cur- 
tain and walked into the room of his life. Jan had spoken a declara- 
tion of friendship that would make other white men hate Jiim: a 
particle of white rock had detached itself from that looming moun- 
tain of white hate and had rolled down the slope, stopping still at 
his feet. The word had become flesh. For the first time in his life a 
white man became a human being to him; and the reality of Jan’s 
humanity came in a stab of remorse: he had killed what this man 
loved and had hurt him. He saw Jan as though someone had per- 
formed an operation upon his eyes, or as though someone had 
■ snatched a deforming mask from Jan’s face. 

Bigger started nervously; the prcachci’s hand came to his shoulder. 

“Ah don’t wanna break in ’n’ meddle where Ah ain’ got no bisness, 
suh,” the preacher said in a tone that was militant, l3ut deferring. 
“But there ain’ no usa draggin’ no Communism in this thing, Mistah. 
Ah rcspecks yo' feeiin’s powerfully, suh; but whut yuh’s astin’ jus* 
stirs up mo’ hate. Whut this po’ boy needs is understandin’. . . .’’ 

“But he’s got to fight for it,’’ Jan said. 

“Ah'm wid yuh when yuh wanna change men’s hearts,” the 
preacher said. “But Ah can’t go wid yuh when yuh wanna stir up 
mo’ hate. . . 

Bigger sat looking Irom one to the other, bewildered. 

“How on earth are you going to change men’s hearts, when the 
newspapers are fanning hate into them every day?” Jan asked. 

“Gawd kin change ’cml” the preacher said ferveiuiy. 

jan turned to Bigger. 

^ “Won't you let nw fjriend help you, Bigger?” 

Bigger’s eyes lodlect round the room, as if seeking a means of 
esca})e. What could he say? He was guilty. 

“Forget me,” he mumbled. 

“I can’t,” Jan said. 

“It’s over for me,” Bigger said. 

“Don’t you believe in yourself?” 

“Naw,” Bigger whispered tensely. 

“You believed enough to kill. You thought you were settling some- 
^ thing, or you wouldn’tVe killed,” said. 
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Bigger stared and did not answer. Did this man believe in him that 
much? 

“I want you to talk to Max," Jan said. 

Jan went to the door. A policeman opened it from the outside. 
Bigger sat, open-mouthed, trying to feel where all this was bearing 
him. He saw a man’s head come into the door, a head strange and 
white, with silver hair and a lean white face that he had never seen 
before. 

“Come on in," Jan said. 

“Thanks." 

The voice was quiet, firm, but kind; there was about the man’s^ 
thin lips a faint smile that seemed to have always been there. The 
man stepped inside; he was tall. 

“How are you, Bigger?" 

Bigger did not answer. He was doubtful again. Was this a trap of 
some kind? 

“This is Reverend Hammond, Max," Jan said. 

Max shook hands with the preacher, then turned to Bigger. 

“I want to talk with you," Max said. “I’m from the Labor De- 
fenders. 1 want to help you." 

“I ain’t got no money," Bigger said. 

“I know that. Listen, Bigger, don’t be afraid of me. And don’t be 
afraid of Jan. We're not angry with you. I want to represent you in 
court. Have you spoken to any other lawyer?" 

Bigger looked at Jan and Max again. They seemed all right. But 
how on earth coul^ they help him? He wanted help, but dared not 
think that anybody would want to do anything for him now. 

“Nawsuh," he whispered. 

“How have they treated you? Did they beat you?" 

“I been sick," Bigger said, knowing that he had to explain why he 
had not spoken or eaten in three days. “I been sick and I don't 
know.” 

“Are you willing to let us handle your case?" 

“I ain’t got no money." 

“Forget about that- Listen, they’re taking you back to the inquest 
this afternoon. But you don’t have to answer any questions, see? Just 
sit and say nothing. I’ll be there and you won’t have to be scared. 
After the inquest they’ll take you to the Cook County Jail and I’ll be 
over to talk with you." 

“Yessuh." 

“Here; take these cigarettes." 

“Thank you, suh." 
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The door swung in and a tall, big-faced man with grey eyes came 
forward hurriedly. Max and Jan and the preacher stood to one side. 
Bigger stared at the man’s face; it teased him. Then he remembered; 
it was Buckley, the man wltjflgi^ face he had seen the workmen pasting 
upon a billboard a few nOTnings ago. Bigger listened to the men 
talk, feeling in the tunes of thetr voices a deep hostility toward one 
another. 

“So, you're horning in again, hunh, Max?" 

“This boy’s my client' and he^s signing no confessions,” Max said. 

“What the hell do I want with his confession?” Buckley asked. 
/‘We’ve got enough evidence on him to put him in a dozen electric 
chairs.” 

”ril sec that his rights are protected,” , Max said. 

“Hell, man I You can’t do him any good.” 

Max turned to Bigger. 

“Don’t let these people scare you, Bigger.” 

. Bigger heard, but did not answer. 

“What in hell you Reds can get out of bothering with a black 
thing like that, God only knows,” Buckley said, rubbing his hands 
across his eyes. 

“You’re afraid that you won’t be able to kill this boy before the 
April elections, if we hjandle his case, aren’t you, Buckley?” Jan asked. 

Buckley whirled. ^ 

“Why in God’s name can’t you pick out somebody decent to de- 
fend sometimes? Soi®body who’ll appreciate it. Why do you Reds 
take up with scum Iq this . .. . ?” 

’Tou and your t?tc \ have forced us to defend tfiis boy,” Max said. 

“What do you Buckley asked. 

“If you had not ;^d the name of the Communist ^Party into 
this murder, I’d not here,” Max said. 

“Hell, this boy the name of the Communist Party to the 

kidnap note. . . 

“I realize that,” M^said. “The boy got the idea from the news- 
papers. I’m defendiU^ Ibis boy because I’m convinced that men like 
you made him what His trying to blame the Communists for 
his crime was a natufi^ reaction for him. He had heard men like 
you lie about the ipomihunists'so much that he believed them. If I 
can make the people of this country understand why this boy acted 
like he did. I’ll be cioing^ore than defending him.” 

]^ckley laughed, tht tip of a fresh cigar, lit it and stood 

puffing. He advanced fotlte ^nter of the room, cocked his head to 
.,one side, took tli^ c%at ^Ut of his mouth and squinted at Bigger. 
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"^Boy, did you ever think you'd be as important a man as you are 
right now?" 

Bigger had been on the verge of accepting the friendsliip of Jan 
and Max, and now this man stood befor^yMud. What did the puny 
friendship of Jan and Max mean in the face df a^million men like 
Buckley? 

"I'm the State's Attorney," Buckley said, walking from one end of 
the room to the other. His hat was on the back of his head. A white 
silk handkerchief peeped from the breast pocket of his black coat,* 
He paused by the cot, towering over Bigger. How soon were they 
going to kill him. Bigger wondered. The breath of Warm hoj)C whidi 
Jan and Max had blown so softly upon him turned to frost under 
Buckley’s cold ga/e. 

"Boy, I’d like to give you a piece of good advice. I’m going to be 
honest wnth you and tell you that you don’t have to talk to me 
unless you want to, and I’ll tell you that whatever you say to me 
might be used against you in court, sec? But, boy, you’re caughtX 
That’s the first thing you want to undci stand. We know what you’ve 
done. Wc got the evidence. So you might as well talk." 

"Ho*ll decide that with me," Max said. 

Buckley and Max faced each other. 

"Listen, Max. You’ie wasting your time. Youlijlliever get this boy 
ofl in a million years. Nobody can commit a crii^ against a family 
like the Daltons and sneak out of it. Those pow* old parents are 
going to be in that court room to sec that this This boy 

killed the only thing they had. If you want to your face, you 
and your buddy can leave now and the paper$ ' . 4now you were 

in here. ..." 

"I reserve the jc^ght to determine whether I sh^d defend him or 
not," Max said. 

"Listen, Max. You think I'm trying to hoodwil^ you, don’t you?" 
Buckley asked, turning and going to the door.'^'^^t me show you 
something." ' 

A policeman opened the door and Buckley 

“Tell ’em to come in.’^ 

"o.K." 

The room was silent. Bigger sat on the cot, tooKing at tne floor. 
He bated this; if anything could be done in Ip be himself 

wanted to do it; not others. The more he exerting the 

selves, the emptier he felt. He saw the poUcemai'flinfl {ke door wi<i 
open. Mr. and Mrs. Dalton walked in slowly and stood; Mr. Dalton 
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was looking at him, his face white. Bigger half-rose in dread, then sal 
again, his eyes lifted, but unseeing. He sank back to the cot. 

Swiftly, Buckley crossed the room and shook hands with Mr 
Dalton, and, turning to Mrs. Dalton, said: 

“I’m dreadfully sorry, madam.” 

* Bigger saw Mr. Dalton look at him, then at Buckley. 

“Did he say who was in this thing with him?” Mr. Dalton asked 

“He's just come out of it,” Buckley said. “And he’s got a lawyei 
now.” 

“I have charge of his defense,” Max said. 

Bigger saw Mr. Dalton look briefly at Jan. 

“Bigger, you're a foolish boy if you don’t tell who was in this thin§ 
with you,” Mr. Dalton said. 

Bigger tightened and did not answer. Max walked over to Biggei 
and placed a hand on his shoulder. 

“I will talk to him, Mr. Dalton,” Max said. 

“I’m not here to bully this boy,” Mr. Dalton said. “But it’ll gc 
easier with him if he tells all he knows.” 

There was silence. The preacher came forward slowly, hat in hand 
and stood in front of Mr. Dalton. 

“Ah’ma preacher of the gospel, suh,” he said. “ 'N' Ah’m might] 
sorry erbout whut’s done happened t* yo' daughter. Ah knows of yo 
good work, suh. 'N' the likes of this should’na come t' yuh,” 

Mr. Dalton sighed and said w^carily, 

“Thank you.” 

“The best thing you can do is help us,” Buckley said, turning u 
Max. “A grave wrong has been done to two people who've helpec 
Negroes more than anybody I know.” 

“I sympathize with you, Mr. Dalton,” Max said. “But killing thii 
boy isn’t going to help you or any of us.” 

“I tried to help him,” Mr, Dalton said. 

“We wanted to send him to school,” said Mrs. Dalton faintly. 

“I know,” Max said. “But those things don’t touch the funda 
mental problcm-invohcd liere. This boy comes from an oppresset 
people. Even if he’s done wrong, we must take that into con 
sidcration.” 

“1 want you to know that my heart is not hitter,” Mr. Dalton said 
“Wh"^t this boy has done will not influence my relations with th( 
Negro people. Why, only today I sent a dozen ping-pong tables t< 
.|be South Side Boys* Club. ...” 

“Mr. DaltonI” Max exclaimed, coming forward suddenly. “M; 
God, man! Will ping-pong keep men from murdering? Can't yoi 
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see? Even after losing your daughter, you’re going to keep going in 
the same direction? Don’t you grant as much life-feeling to other men 
as you have? Could ping-pong have kept you from making your 
millions? This boy and millions like him want a meaningful life, not 
ping-pong. . . 

“What do you want me to do?” Mr. Dalton asked coldly. “Do you 
want me to die and atone for a suffering I never caused? I’m not 
responsible for the state of this world. I’m doing all one man can. 
I suppose you want me to take my money and fling it out to the 
millions who have nothing?” 

“No; no; no. . . . Not that,” Max said. “If you felt that millions 
of others experienced life as deeply as you, but differently, you'd see 
that what you’re doing doesn't help. Something of a more funda- 
mental nature. ...” ^ 

“Communism! ” Buckley boomed, pulling down the corners of his 
lips. “Gentlemen, let's don’t be childish! This boy's going on trial for 
his life. My job is to enforce the laws of this state. . . .” 

Buckley’s voice stopped as the door opened and the policeman 
looked inside. 

“What is it?” Buckley asked. 

“The boy's folks are here.” 

Bigger cringed. Not this! Not here; not now\ He did not want his 
mother to come in here now, with these people standing round. He 
looked about with a wild, pleading expression. Bucldey watched him, 
then turned back to the policeman. 

“They have a righf to see im,” Buckley said. “Let 'em come in.” 

Though he sat. Bigger felt his legs trembling. He was so tense#in 
body and mind that when the door swung in he bounded up and 
stood in the middle of the room. He saw his mother's face; he wanted 
to run to her and push her back through the door. She was standing 
still, one hand upon the doorknob; the other hand clutched a frayed 
pocketbook, which she dropped and ran to him, throwin^^ her arms 
about him, cr\ing, 

“My baby. 

Bigger's body was stiff with dread and indecision. He felt hij 
mother’s arms tight about him and he looked over her shoulder and 
saw Vera and Buddy come slowly inside and stand, looking about 
timidly. Beyond them he saw Gus and G.H. and Jack, their lilouth! 
open in awe and fear. Vera's lips were trembling and Buddy's hand| 
were clenched. Buckley, the preacher, Jan, Max, Mr. and Mrs. Daitglp 
stood along the wall, behind him, looking on silently. Bigger wanted 
to whirl and blot them from sight. The kind words of Tan and Mas 
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were forgotten now. He felt that all of the white people in the room 
were measuring every inch of his weakness. He identified himself 
with his family and lelt their naked shame under the eyes of while 
folks. While looking at his brother and sister and feeling his mother’s 
arms about him; while knowing that Jack and G.H. and Gus were 
standing awkwardly in the doorway staring at him in curious dis- 
belief-while being conscious of all this. Bigger felt a wild and out- 
landish conviction surge in him: They oufrJii to be glad! It was a 
Strange but strong feeling, springing Irom the very depths of his life. 
Had he not taken fully u]v>n himself ilic crime of being black? Had 
he not done the thing which they dreaded above all others? Then 
they ought not stand here and pity him, cry over him; but look at 
him and go Iiomc, contented, feeling that their shame was washed 
away. 

‘‘Oh, Bigger, son!” his mother wailed. “We been so worried. . . . 
We ain’t slej^t a single night! The police is there all the time. . . . 
They stand outside our door. . . . I'hcy watch and follow us every- 
where! Son, son. . . 

Bigger heard her sobs; but what could he do? She ought not to 
have come here. Buddy came over to him, fumbling with his cap. 

“Listen, Bigger, if you didn’t do it, just tell me and I’ll fix ’em. 
I’ll get a gim and kill four or five of ’em. . . .” 

I’he room gasped. Bigger turned his head quickly and saw that the 
white faces along the wall wore shocked and startled. 

“Don’t talk that way, Buddy,” the mother sol)bcd. “You w^ant me 
to die right now? 1 can’t stand no nioie ol lliis. You mustn’t talk 
that way. . . . Wc in enough trouble now. ...” 

“Don’t let ’em Irc ir you bad, Bigger,” Buddy said stoutly. 

Bigger wanted to comfort them in the presence of the white folks, 
but did not know how. Desperately, he cast about for something to 
say. Hate and shame boilcci in liim dgainsl ihc pcojik behind his 
back; he tried to think of words that would defy them, words that 
would let them know that he had a world and life of his own in 
spite of them. And at the same time he wanted those words to stop 
the tears of his mother and sister, to <|uict and soothe the anger of 
his brother; he longed to stop those tears and that anger because he 
knew that they were futile, that the people who stood along the wall 
back of h im had the destiny of him and his family in their hands. 

“Aw, Ma, don’t you-all worry none,” he said, amazed at his own 
words; he was possessed by a queer, imperious nervous energy. “I’ll 
be out of this in no time.” 

His mother gave him an incredulous stare. Bigger turned his head 
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again and looked feverishly and defiantly at the white faces along the 
wall. They were staring at him in surprise. Buckley’s lips were 
twisted in a faint smile. Jan and Max looked dismayed. Mrs. Dalton, 
white as the wall behind her, listened, open-mouthed. The jrreacher 
and Mr. Dalton were shaking their heads sadly. Bigger knew that no 
one in the room, except Buddy, believed him. His mother turned Ijer 
face away and cried. Vera knelt upon the floor and covered her face 
wdth her hands. 

‘'Bigger,” his mother’s voice came low and quiet; she caught hw 
face between the palms of her trembling hands. "Bigger,” she said, 
"tell me. Is there anything, ^rrything we can do?” 

He knew that his mother’s question had been prompted by his 
telling her that he would get out of all this. He knew that they had 
nothing; they were so poor that they were depending ujjon public 
charity to eat. He was asiramed of what he had done; he should have 
been honest with them. It had been a wild and foolish impulse that 
had made him try to appear strong and innocent before them. Maybe 
they would remember him only by those foolish words after they 
had killed him. His mother’s eyes were sad, skeptical; but kind, 
patient, waiting for his answer. Yes; he had to wipe out that lie, not 
onlv so that they might know the truth, but to redeem himself in the 
eyes of those white laces behind liis back along the white wall. He 
was lost: but he would not cringe; he would not lie, not in the 
presence of that while mountain looming behind him. 

"There ain’t nothing. Ma. But I’m all right,” he mumbled. 

There was silence.* Buddy lowered his eyes. Vera sobbed louder. 
She seemed so little and helpless. She should not have come here. 
Her sorrow accused him. If he could only make her go home. It was 
precisely to keep from feeling this hate and shame and despair that 
he had always afted hard and tough toward them; and now he was 
without defense. His eyes roved the room, seeing Gus and G.H. 
and Jack, d hey saw him looking at them and came forward. 

"I’m sorry, Bigger,” Jack said, his eyes on the floor. 

"They picked us up, too,” G.H. said, as though trying to comfort 
Bigger with the fact. "But Mr. Erlonc and Mr. Max got us out. They 
tried to make us tell about a lot of things we didn’t do, but we 
wouldn’t tell.” 

"Anything we can do. Bigger?” Gus asked. 

"I’m all right,” Bigger said. "Say, when you go, take Ma hoilie, 
will you?” 

"Sure; sure,” they said. 

Again there was silence and Bigger’s taut nerves ached to fill it up. 
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“How you 1-1-likc them sewing classes at the Y, Vera?” he asked. 

Vera tightened her hands over her face. 

“Bigger,” his mother sobbed, trying to talk through her teais. 
“Bigger, honey, she won’t go to school no more. She says the other 
girls look at and make her ’shamed. . . 

die had lived and acted on the assumption that he was alone, and 
now he saw that he had not been. What he had done made others 
suffer. No matter how much he would long for them to forget him, 
they would not be able to. His family was a part of him, not only 
in blood, but in spirit. He sat on the cot and his mother knelt at his 
feet. Her face was lifted to his: her eyes were ernpiy, eyes that looked 
upward when the last hope of earth had failed. 

“I'm praying for you, son. Hiat's all I can do now,” she said. “The 
Lord knows 1 did all I could for you and your sister and brother. 
I scrubbed and washed and ironed from morning till night, day in 
and day out, as long as 1 had strength in my old body. 1 did all I 
know how, son, and if I left anything undone, it’s just ’cause I didn’t 
know. It's just ’cause your poor old ma couldn't sec, son. When I 
heard the news of what happened, I got on my knees and turned my 
eyes to God and asked Him if 1 had raised you wrong. I asked Him 
to let me bear your burden if 1 did wrong by you. Honey, your poor 
old rna can’t do nothing now. I'm old and this is too much for me. 
I’m at the end of my rope. Listen, son, your poor old ma wants you 
to promise her one thing. . . . Honey, when ain’t nobody round 
you, when you alone, get on your knees and ^ tell God everything. 
Ask Him to guide you. That’s all you can do now. Son, promise me 
you’ll go to Him.” ♦ 

“Ah men i” the })rcacher intoned fervently. 

“Forget me, Ma,” Bigger said. 

“Son, I can’t forget you. You're my boy. I brought you into this 
world.” 

“Forget me, Ma.” 

“Son, Fm worried about you. I can't help it. You got your soul to 
save. I w^on't be able to rest easy as long as I’m on this earth if 1 
thouglit you had gone away from us without asking God for help. 
Bigger, we had a hard time in this world, but through it all, we been 
together, ain't wc?” 

“Yessum,” he whispered. 

“Son, there’s a place whcic we can be together again in the great 
bye and byCniGod’s done fixed it so wc can. He’s fixed a meeting 
place for us, a place where we can live without fear. No matter what 
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happens to us here, we can be together in God*s heaven. Bigger, your 
old ma’s a-begging you to promise her you’ll pray " 

‘'She’s tellin’ yuh right, son,” the preacher said. 

“Forget me, Ma,” Bigger said. 

“Don’t you want to see your old ma again, son?” 

Slowly, he stood up and lifted his liands and tried to touch hjs 
mother’s face and tell her yes; and as he did so something screamed 
deep down in him that it was a lie, that seeing her after they killed 
him would never be. But liis mother believed; it was her last hopc> 
it was what had kept her going through the long years. And she was 
now^ believing it all the harder because of the trouble he had brought 
upon her. His hands finally touched her fare and he said with a sigh 
(knowing that it would never be, knowing that his heart did not 
believe, knowing that when he died, it would be over, forever): 

“I’ll pray, Ma.” 

Vera ran to him and embraced him. Buddy looked grateful. His 
mother was so happy that all she could do was cry. Jack and G.IL 
and Gus smiled. Then his mother stood up and encircled him with 
her arms. 

“Come here, Vera,” slie whimpered. 

Vera came. 

“Come here, Buddy.” 

Buddy came. 

“Now, put your arms around your brother,” she said. 

They stood in the middle of the floor, crying, with their arms 
locked about Bigger, digger held his face stiff, hating them and him- 
self, feeling the white people along the wall watching. Ilis mother 
mumbled a prayer, to which the preacher chanted. 

“Lord, here we is, maybe for the last time. You gave me these 
children, Lord, and told me to raise ’em. If I failed. Lord, I did the 
best 1 could. (Ahmen!) These poor children’s been with me a long 
time and they’s all I got. Lord, please let me sec ’em again after the 
sorrow and suffering of this world! (Hear her, Lawd!) Lord, please 
let me see ’em where I can love ’em in peace. Let me see ’em again 
beyond the grave! (Have mercy, Jesus!) You said You’d heed prayer. 
Lord, and I’m asking this in the name of Your son.” 

“Ahmen ’n’ Gawd bless yuh, Sistah Thomas,” the preacher said. 

They took their arms from round Bigger, silently, slowly,^ then 
turned their faces away, as though their weakness made them 
ashamed in the presence of powers greater than themselves. 

“We leavffig you now with God, Bigger,” his motjtier said. “Be 
sure and pray, son.” 
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They Jcisscd him. 

Euckley cainc forward. 

’“You’ll have lo go now, Mrs. Thomas,” he said. He turned to 
Mr. and Mrs. Dalton. “J’ni sorry, Mrs. Dalton. I didn’t mean to keep 
you standing liicrc so Jong. But you sec how things arc. . . .” 

.. Bigger saw his inotlier straighten suddenly and stare at the blind 
white woman. 

“Is you Mrs. Dalton?” she asked. 

^ Mrs. Dalton iT)oved nervously, lifted her thin, white hands and 
tilted her head. I h r mouth came oj^en and Mr. Dalton placed an 
arm about her. 

“Yes,” Mj's. Dalton whispered. 

“Oh, Mrs. Dalton, come right this way,” Buckley said hurriedly. 

“No; please,” Mrs. Dalton said. “What is it, Mrs. Thomas?” 

Bigger’s iuother ran and knelt on the floor at Mrs. Dalton’s feet. 

“Please, mam I” she wailed. “Idease, don’t let ’em kill my boy I You 
know how a mother feelsl Please, mam. . . . We live in your 
house. . , . They done asked us to move. ... We ain't got noth- 
ing. . . .” 

Bigger was paralyz.ed with shame; he felt violated. 

“Ma.'” he shouted, more in shame than anger. 

Max and Jan ran to the black woman and tried to lift her up. 

“That’s all right, Mrs. 'fhomas,” Max said. “Come with me.” 

“Wail,” Mrs. Dalton said. 

“Please, mam! Don’t let ’em kill my Ixn! lie ain’t never had a 
chance! He’s just a j^oor boy! Don’t let ’em kilDim! I’ll work for you 
for the rest of my life! I’ll do anything you say, mam!” the mother 
sobbed. 

Mrs. Dalton stooped slowly, her hands trembling in the air. She 
touched the motlier’s liead. * 

‘I’herc’s nothing T can do now/’ Mt«? D;drnn ^;'iid calmly, “It’s ont 
of my hands. 1 did all I could, when I wanted to give your Ixiy a 
chance at life. You’re not to blame for this. You must be brave. 
Maybe it’s better. . . 

“If you speak to ’em, they’ll listen to you, mam,” the mother 
soblxxl. “Tell 'cm to have mercy on my boy . . 

“Mrs. rhornas, it’s loo late for me to do anything now,” Mrs. 
Dalton said. “VYrn must not Icel like this. You have your other chil- 
dren to think of. . . /' 

“I know you hate us, mam! You lost your daughter. . . 

“No; no. ... 1 don’t hate you,” Mrs. Dalton said. 

The mother crawled from Mrs. Dalton to Mr. Dalton. 
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“You's rich and powerful,’* she sobbed. “Spare me my boy. . . .** 

Max struggled with the black woman and got her to her feel. 
Bigger’s shame for his mother amounted lo hale. He stood with 
clenched lists, his eyes burning. He felt that in anollier moment he 
would have leaped at her. 

“That’s all right, Mrs. Thomas," Max said. 

Mr. Dalton came forward. 

“Mrs. Thomas, there’s nothing we can do," he said. “This thing is 
out of our hands. Up to a certain point we can help you, but beyond 
that. . . . People must protect themselves. But you w'on’t have to 
move, ril tell tliem not to make you move." 

'The black woman sobbed. Finally, she quieted enough to sj^eak, 

“Tliank you, sir. God knows J thank you. . . ." 

She turned again toward Bigger, but Max led her from the room. 
Jan caught hold of Vera’s arm and led her forward, then stopped in 
the doorway, looking at Jack and G.H. and Gus. 

“You boys going to tlie Souih Side?" 

“Yessuli," they said. 

“Come on. 1 got a car downstairs. I'll take you.” 

“Yessuh." 

Buddy lingered, looking wdstfully at Bigger. 

“Good-bye, Bigger," he said. 

“Good-bye, Biukly," Bigger mumbled. 

The preacher jjassed Bigger and pressed his arm. 

“Gawd bless you, son." 

I’hey all left c'x?(q)i Binkley. Bigger sat again upon the cot, weak 
and exhausted. Buckley stood over him. 

“Nc»w, Bigger, you sec all the trouble you’ve caused? Now, I’d like 
to get this* case out of the way as soon as possible. TJic longer you 
stay in jail, tRe more agitation there’ll be lor and against you. And 
that doesn't help you any, no matter who tells you it does. Boy, 
there’s not but one thing for you to do, and that’s to come clean. 
I know those Reds, Max and Erlone, have told you a lot of things 
about what tJiey’re going to do for yoilfi; But, don’t believe ’em. 
They’re just after publicity, boy; just after building themselves up at 
your expense, sec? They can’t do a damn thing for you! You’re deal- 
ing with the law nowl And if you let those Reds put a lot of fool 
ideas into your head, then youYe gambling with your own life." 

Buckley stopped and relit his cigar. He cocked his head to one side, 
listening. 

“You hear that?" he asked softly. 

Bigger looked at him, f)uzzled. He listened, hearing a faint din. 
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, “Come here, boy. I want to show you something,*' he said, rising 
and catching hold of Digger’s arm. 

Bigger was reluctant to lollow him. 

“Come on. Nobody’s going to hurt you.’’ 

Bigger followed him out of the door; there were several policemen 
standing on guard in the hallway. Buckley led Bigger to a window 
through wliich he looked and saw the streets below crowded with 
masses of people in all directions. 

“See that, boy? Those people would like to lynch you. That’s why 
I’m asking you to trust me and talk to me. The quicker we get this 
thing over, the better lor you. We’re going to try to keep ’em from 
bothering you. But can't you sec the longer they stay around here, 
the harder it’ll be for us to handle them?" 

Buckley lot go of Digger’s arm and hoisted the window; a cold 
wind swept in and Bigger heard a roar of voices. Involuntarily, he 
stepjK'd backward. Would they break into the jail? Buckley shut the 
window and led him hack to the room. He sat upon the cot and 
Buckley sat opposite him. 

“You look like an intelligent boy. You see what you’re in. Tell me 
about this thing. Don't let (hose Reds fool you into saying you're not 
guilty. I’m talking to you as straight as I’d talk to a son of mine. Sign 
a confession and get this over with.’’ 

Bigger said nothing; he sat looking at the floor. 

“Was Jan mixed up in this?’’ 

Bigger heard the faint excited sound of mob voices coming through 
the concrete walls of the building. ’ 

“He proved an alibi and he’s free. Tell me, did he leave you hold- 
ing the bag?’’ 

Bigger heard the far-away clang of a street car. ^ 

“If he made you do it, then sign a x:omplainl against him.’’ 

Bigger saw the shining tip of the man s black shoes; the sharp 
creases in his striped trousers; the clear, icy glinting of the eyeglasses 
upon his high, long nose. 

“Boy," said Buckley in a voice so loud that Bigger flinched, 
“wher<"’s Bessie?’’ 

Digger's eyes widened. He had not thought of Bessie but once since 
his capture. Her death was unimportant beside (hat of Mary’s; he 
knew that when they killed him it would be for Mary’s death; not 
Bessie’s. 

“Well, boy, we found her, Y’ou hit her with a brick, but she didn’t 
die right away. . . 
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Bigger's muscles jerked him to his feet. Bessie alivel But the voice 
droned on and he sat down. 

“She tried to get out of that air-shaft, but she couldn’t. She froze 
to death. We got the brick you hit her with. We got the blanket and 
the cjuilt and the pillows you took from her room. We got a letter 
from her purse she had written to you and hadn’t mailed, a letter 
telling you she didn’t want to go through with trying to collect the 
ransom money. You see, boy, wc got you. Come on, now, tell me all 
about it.’’ 

Bigger said nothing. He buried his face in his hands. 

“You raped her, didn’t you? Well, if )ou won’t tell about Bessie, 
then tell me about that woman you raped and choked to death over 
on University Avenue last fall.” 

Was the man trying to scare him, or did he really think he had 
done other killings? 

“Boy, you ntight just as well tell me. We’ve got a line on all you ever 
did. And how about the girl you attacked in Jackson Park last sum- 
mer? Listen, boy, when you wcie in your cell sleeping and wouldn’t 
talk, we brought women in to identify you. Two women swore com- 
plaints against you. One was the sister of the woman you killed last 
fall, Mrs. Clinton. The other woman. Miss Ashton,' says you attacked 
her last summer by climbing through the window of her bedroom.’^ 

“I ain’t bothered no woman last summer or last fall cither,’’ Bigger 
said. 

“Miss Ashton identified you. She .swears you’re the one.’’ 

“I don’t know nothing about it/* 

“But Mrs. Clinton, the sister of the woman you killed last fall, 
came to your cell and pointed you out. Who’ll believe you when you 
say you dichi’t do it? You killed and raped two women in two days; 
who’ll believe y)u when you say you didn’t raj)e and kill the others? 
Come on, boy You haven’t a chance holding out.*’ 

“I don’t know nothing about other women,’’ Bigger repeated 
stubbornly. 

Bigger wondered how much did the man really know. Was he 
lying about the other.womcn in order to get him to tell about Mary 
and Bessie? Or were th'^y really trying to pin other crimes upon him? 

“Boy, when the newspapers get hold of what we’ve got on you, 
you’re cooked. I’m not the one who’s doing this. The Police Depart- 
ment is digging up the dirt and bringing it to me. Why don’t you 
talk? Did you kill the other women? Or did somebody make you do 
it? Was Jan in this business? Were the Reds helping you? You’re a 
fool if Jan was mixed up in this and you won’t tell/’ 
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Bigger shifted his feet and listened to the faint dang of another 
street car passing. The man leaned forward, caught hold of Bigger’s 
arm and spoke while shaking him. 

'‘You’re hurting nobody but yourself holding out like this, boy I 
Tell me, were Mary, Bessie, Mrs. Clinton’s sister, and Miss Ashton 
the* only women you raped or killed?" 

The words burst out of Bigger: 

“J never heard of no Miss Clinton or Miss Ashton before!" 

^‘Didn’t you attack a girl in Jackson Park last summer?" 

"Naw!" 

“Didn't you choke and rape a woman on University Avenue last 
fall?" 

“Naw!" 

“Didn’t you climb through a window out in Englewood last fall 
and rape a woman?" 

“Naw; naw! 1 tell you I didn't!" 

• “You’re not telling the truth, boy. Lying won't get you anywhere." 

“I am telling the truth!" 

“Whose idea was the kidnap note? Jan’s?" 

“He didn’t have nothing to do with it," said Bigger, feeling a 
keen desire on the man’s part to have him implicate Jan. 

“What's the use of your holding out, boy? Make it easv for your- 
self." 

Why not talk and get it over with? They knew he was guilty. They 
could prove it. If he did not talk, then they would say he had com- 
mitted everv crime they could think of. 

“Boy, why didn’t you and your pals rob Blum’s store like you’d 
planned to last Saturday?" 

Bigger looked at him in surprise. They had found that out, too! 

“You didn’t think I knew about that, did you? I knW a lot more, 
boy. J know about that dirty trick you and your friend Jack pulled 
off in the Regal Theatre, too. You wonder how I know it? The 
manager told us when we were checking up. I know what boys like 
you do, Bigger. Now, cone on. You wrote that kidnap note, didn’t 
you?" 

“Yeah," he sighed. “I wrote it." 

“Who hei]>cd you?" 

“Nobody." 

“Who was going to help you to collect the ransom money?" 

“Bessie." 

“Come on. Was it Jan?" 

“Naw^" 
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‘‘Bessie?’* 

“Yeah.” 

“Then why did you kill her?” 

Nervously, Bigger’s fingers fumbled with a pack of cigarettes and 
got one out. The man struck a match and held a light for him, but 
he struck his own match and ignored the offered flame. 

“When I saw I couldn’t get the money, I killed her to keep her 
from talking,” he said. 

“And you killed Mary, too?” 

*‘I didn’t mean to kill her, but it don’t matter now,” he said. 

“Did you lay her?” 

“Naw.” 

“You laid Bessie before you killed her. The doctors said so. And 
now you expect me to believe you didn’t lay Mary.” 

“I didn*tV* 

“Did Jan?” 

“Naw.” 

“Didn’t Jan lay her first and then you? . . 

“Naw; naw. . . .” 

“But Jan wrote the kidnap note, didn’t he?” 

“1 never saw Jan l)efoie that night.” 

“But didn't he write the note?” 

“Naw; I tell you he didn’t.” 

“You wrote the note?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Didn’t Tan tell you to write it?” 

“Naw.” 

“Why did you kill Mary?” 

He did not answer. 

“Sec here, bo*y. What you say doesn’t make sense. You were never 
in the Dalton home until Saturday night. Yet, in one night a girl is 
raped, killed, burnt, and the nOct night a kidnap note is sent. Come 
on. Tell me everything that happened and about everybody who 
helped you.” 

“There wasn’t nobody but me. I don^t care what happens to me, 
but you can’t make me say things about other people.” 

“But you told Mr. Dalton that Jan was in this thing, too.” 

“I was trying to blame it on him.” 

“Well, come on. Tell me everything that happened.” 

Bigger rose and went to the wdndow. His hands caugh| the cold 
steel bars in a hard grip. He knew as he stood there that he could 
never tell why he had killed. It was not that he did not |r^lly want 
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-to tell, but the telling of it would have involved an explanation of 
his entire life. The actual killing of Mary and Bessie was not what 
concerned him most; it was knowing and feeling that he could 
never make anybody know what had driven him to it. His crimes 
were known, but what he had felt before he committed them would 
never be known. He would have gladly admitted his guilt if he had 
thought that in doing so he could have also given in the same 
breath a sense of the deep, choking hate that had been his life, a 
hilte that he had not wanted to have, but could not help having. 
How could he do that? The impulsion to try to tell was as deep as 
had been the urge to kill. 

He felt a hand touch his shoulder; he did not turn round; his eyes 
looked downward and saw the man's gleaming black shoes. 

know how you feel, boy. You're colored and you feel that you 
haven’t had a square deal, don’t you?” tlie man’s voice came low and 
soft; and Rigger, listening, hated him for telling him what he knew 
was true. He rested his tired head against the steel bars and won- 
dered how was it possible for this man to know so much about him 
and yet be so bitterly against him. “Maybe you’ve been brooding 
about this color question a long time, hunh, boy?” the man’s voice 
continued low and soft. “Maybe you think I don’t understand? But 
I do. 1 know how it feels to walk along the streets like other people, 
dressed like them, talking like them, and yet excluded for no reason 
except that you’re black. I know your people. Why, they give me 
votes out there on the South Side every election. I once talked to a 
colored boy who raped and killed a woman, just* like you raped and 
killed Mrs. Clinton’s sister. . . 

“1 didn’t do ill” Bigger screamed. 

“Why keep saying that? If you talk, maybe the judge^ll help you. 
Confess it all and get it over with. You’ll feel better. Say, listen, if 
you tell me everything, I’ll see that you’re sent to the hospital for an 
examination, sec? If they say you’re not responsible, then maybe you 
won’t have to die. . . .” 

Bigger’s anger rose. He was not crazy and he did not want to be 
called crazy. 

“I don’t want to go to no hospital.” 

“It’s a way out for you, boy.” 

“I don’t want no way out.” 

“Listen, start at the beginning. Who was the first woman you ever 
killed?” 

He said nothing. He wanted to talk, but he did not like the note 
of intense eagerness in the man’s voice. He heard the door behind 
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him open; he turned his head just in time to see another white man 
look in questioningly. 

*‘I thought you wanted me,“ the man said. 

"Yes; come on in/* Buckley said. 

The man came in and took a scat, holding a pencil and paper on 
his knee. 

“Here, Bigger,’* Buckley said, taking Bigger by tlic arm. **Sit down 
here and tell me all about it. Get it over with.” 

Bigger wanted to tell how he had felt when Jan had held his 
hand; how Mary had made him feel when she asked him about how 
Negroes lived; the tremendous excitement that had hold of him 
during the day and night he had been in the Dalton home— but there 
were no words for him. 

“You went to Mr. Dalton’s home at five-thirty that Saturday, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yessuh,” he mumbled. 

Listlessly, he talked. He traced his every action. He paused at each- 
question Buckley asked and wondered how he could link up his bare 
actions with what he had felt; but his words came out flat and dull. 
White men were looking at him, waiting for his words, and all the 
feelings of his body vanished,’ just as they had when he was in the 
car between jan and Mary. When he was through, he felt more lost 
and undone than when he was captured. Buckley stood up; the other 
white man rose and held out the papers for him to sign. He took 
the pen in hand. Well, why shouldn’t he sign? He was guilty. He 
was lost. They werS going to kill him. Nobody could help him. They 
were standing in front of him, bending over him, looking at him, 
waiting. His hand shook. He signed. 

Buckley slowly folded the papers and put them into his pocket. 
Bigger looked •up at the two men, helplessly, wonderingly. Buckley 
looked at the other white man and smiled. 

“That was not as hard as I thought it would be,” Buckley said. 

“He came through like a clock,” the other man said. 

Buckley looked down at Bigger and said, 

“Just a scared colored boy from Mississippi.” 

There was a short silence. Bigger felt that they had forgotten him 
already. Then he heard them speaking. 

“Anything else, chief?” 

“Naw. I’ll be at my club. Let me know how the inquest turns out.” 

“O.K., chief.” 

“So long.” 

“I’ll be seeing you, chief.” 
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Bigger felt so empty and beaten that he slid to the floor. He heard 
the feet of the men walking away softly. The door opened and shut. 
He was alone, profoundly, inescapably. He rolled on the floor and 
sobbed, wondering what it was that had hold of him, why he was 
here. 


He lay on the cold floor sobbing; but really he was standing up 
strbngly with contrite lieart, holding his life in his hands, staring at 
it with a wondering question. He lay on the cold floor sobbing; but 
really he was pushing forward with his puny strength against a 
world too big and too strong for him. He lay on the cold floor sobbing; 
but really he was groping forward with fierce zeal into a welter of 
circumstances which he felt contained a water of mercy for the thirst 
of his heart and brain. 

He wept because he had once again trusted his feelings and they 
had betrayed him. Why should he have felt the need to try to make 
his feelings known? And why did not he hear resounding echoes of 
his feelings in the hearts of others? There were times when he did 
hear echoes, but always they were couched in tones which, living as 
a Negro, he could not answer or accept without losing face with the 
world which had first evoked in him the song of manhood. He feared 
and hated the preacher because the preacher had told him to bow 
down and ask for a mercy he knew he needed; but his pride would 
never let him do that, not this side of the grave^ not while the sun 
shone. And Jan? And Max? They were telling him to believe in him- 
self. Once before he had accepted completely what his life had made 
hitn feel, even unto murder. He had emptied the vessel which life had 
filled for him and found the emptying meaningless. Yg; lire vessel was 
full again, waiting to be poured out. But nol Not blindly this timcl 
He felt that he could not move again unless he swung out from the 
base of his own feelings; he felt that he would have to have light in 
order to act now. 

Gradually, more from a lessening of strength than from peace of 
soul, his sobs ceased and he lay on his back, staring at the ceiling. 
He had confessed and death loomed now for certain in a public 
future. How could he go to his death with white faces looking on 
and saying that only death would cure him for having flung into 
their laces his feeling of being black? How could death be victory 
now? 

He sighed, pulled up off the floor and lay on the cot, half-awake, 
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half-asleep. The door opened and four policemen came and stood 
above him; one touched his shoulder. 

“Come on, boy.” 

He rose and lookedl at them questioningly. 

“You’re going back to the inquest.” 

They clicked the handcuffs upon his wrists and led him into the 
hall, to a waiting elevator. The doors closed and he dropped down- 
ward through space, standing between four tall, silent men in blue. 
The elevator stopped; the doors opened and he saw a restless crowd 
of people and heard a babble of voices. They led him through a 
narrow aisle. 

“That sonof Sib itcliV* 

“Gee, isn’t he blackV* 

“Kill ’imi” 

A hard blow came to his temple and he vslumped to the floor. The 
faces and voices left him. Pain throbbed in his head and the right 
side of his face numbed. He held up an elbow to protect himself; 
they yanked him back upon his feet. When his sight cleared he saw 
policemen struggling with a slender white man. Shouts rose in a 
mighty roar. To the front of him a white man pounded with a 
hammcr-likc piece of wood upon a table. 

“Quietl Or the room’ll be cleared of everybody except witnesscsl” 

The clamor ceased. The policemen pushed Bigger into a chair. 
Stretching to the four walls of the room was a solid sheet of white 
faces. Standing with squared shoulders all round were policemen 
with clubs in hand, s*ilver metal on their chests, faces red and stern, 
grey and blue eyes alert. To the right of the man at the table, in 
rows of three each, six men sat still and silent, their hats and dver- 
coats on theip knees. Bigger looked about and saw the pile of white 
bones lying atop* a table; beside them lay the kidnap note, held in 
place by a bottle of ink. In the center of the table were white sheets 
of paper fastened together by a metal clasp; it was his signed confes- 
sion. And there was Mr. Dalton, white-faced, white-haired; and be- 
side him was Mrs. Dalton, still and straight, her face, as always, 
tilted trustingly upward, to one side. Then he saw the trunk into 
which he had stuffed Mary’s body, the trunk which he had lugged 
down the stairs and had carried to the station. And, yes, there wa.s 
the blackened hatchet blade and a tiny round piece of metal. Bigger 
felt a tap on his shoulder and looked round; Max was smilihg 
at him. 

“Take it easy, Bigger. You won’t have to say anything here. It 
won’t be long.” 
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The man at the front table rapped again. 

"‘Is there a member of the deceased's family here, one who can give 
us the family history?" 

A murmur swept the room. A woman rose hurriedly and went to 
the blind Mrs. Dalton, caught hold of her arm, led her forward to a 
seat to the extreme right of the man at the table, facing the six men 
in the rows of chairs. That must be Mrs. Patterson, Bigger thought, 
remembering the woman Peggy had mentioned as Mrs. Dalton’s 
•maid. 

"Will you please raise your right hand?" 

Mrs. Dalton’s frail, waxen hand went up timidly. The man asked 
Mrs. Dalton if the testimony she was about to give was the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, so help you God, and 
Mrs. Dalton answered, 

"Yes, sir; I do." 

Bigger sat stolidly, trying not to let the crowd detect any fear in 
him. His nerves were painfully taut as he hung onto the old woman's 
words. Under the man’s questioning, Mrs. Dalton said that her age 
was fifty-three, that she lived at 4605 Drcxcl Boulevard, that she was 
a retired school teacher, that she was the mother of Mary Dalton and 
the wife of Henry Dalton. When the man began asking questions 
relating to Mary, the crowd leaned forward in their seats. Mrs. 
Dalton said that Mary was twenty-three years of age, single; that she 
carried about thirty thousand dollars' worth of insurance, that she 
owned real estate amounting to approximately a quarter of a million 
dollars, and that she was active right up to the date of her death. 
Mrs. Dalton’s voice came tense and faint and Bigger wondered how 
much more of this he could stand. Would it not have been much 
better to have stood up in the full glare of those roving knives of 
light and let them shoot him down? He could hive cheated them 
out of this show, this hunt, this eager sport. 

"Mrs. Dalton," the man said, "I'm the Deputy Coroner and it is 
with considerable anxiety that I ask you these questions. But it is 
necessary for me to trouble you in order to establish the identity of 
the deceased. . . ." 

"Yes, sir," Mrs. Dalton whispered. 

Carefully, the coroner lifted from the table at his side a tiny piece 
of blackened metal; he turned, fronted Mrs. Dalton, then paused. 
The room was so quiet that Bigger could hear the coroner's foot- 
steps on the wooden floor as he walked to^Mrs. Dalton's chair. 
Tenderly, he caught her hand in his and said, 

"I'm placing in yovjir hand a metal object which the police re- 
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trieved from the ashes of the furnace in the basement of your home. 
Mrs. Dalton, I want you to feel this metal carefully and tell me if you 
remember ever having felt it before.” 

Bigger wanted to turn his eyes aw^ay, but he could not. He watched 
Mrs. Dalton’s face; he saw the hand tremble that held the blackened 
bit of metal. Bigger jerked his head round. A woman began to st)b 
without restraint. A wave of murmurs rose through the room. The 
coroner took a quick step back to the table and rapped sharply with 
his knuckles. I’he room was instantly quiet, save for the sobbiilg 
woman. Bigger looked back to Mrs. Dalton. Both of her hands werti 
now fumbling nervously with the piece of metal; then her shoulders 
shook. She was crying. 

“Do you recognize it?” 

“Y-y-yes. . . .” 

“What is it?” 

“A-a-an earring. . . .” 

“When did you first come in contact with it?” 

Mrs. Dalton composed her face, and, with tears on her cheeks, 
answered, 

“When I was a girl, years ago. . . .” 

“Do you remember jjrccisely when?” 

“Thirty-five years ago.” 

“You once owned it?” 

“Yes; it was one of a priir.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dalton, No doubt the other carring was destroyed in the 
fire. This one dropped through the grates into the bin under the 
furnace. Now, Mrs, Dalton, how long did you own this pair of 
earrings?” 

“For thirty-three years.” 

“How did they come into your possession?” 

“Well, my mother gave them to me when I was of age. My grand- 
mother gave them to my mother when she was of age, and I in turn 
gave them to my daughter when she was of age, . . .” 

“What do you mean, .of age?” 

“At eighteen.” 

“And when did you give them to your daughter?” 

“About five years ago.” 

“She wore them all the time?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you positive that this is one of the same earrings?” 

“Yes. There can be no mistake. They were a family heirloom. 
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There are no two others like them. My grandmother had them de- 
signed and made to order.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, when were you last in ihe company of the deceased?” 

“Last Saturday night, or 1 should say, early Sunday morning.” 

“At what lime?” 

'‘ft was nearly iwo o’clock, I think.” 

“Where was she?” 

“In her room, in bc^d.” 

•“Were you in the habit of seeing, 1 mean, in the habit of meeting 
your daughter at such an hour?” 

“No. I knew tJiat she’d ])lanned to go to Detroit Sunday morning. 
When I heard her come in 1 wanted to find out why she’d stayed out 
so late. . . .” 

“Did you speak with her?” 

“No, 1 called her several times, but she did not answer.” 

“Did you touch her?” 

“Yes; slightly.” 

"But she (lid not s])eak to you?” 

“Well, I heard sonic mumbling. . . 

“Do you know who it was?” 

“No.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, could your daughter by any means, in your judg* 
merit, have been dead then, and you not have known or suspected 
it?” 

“I don’t know\” 

“Dcj you know if your daughter was alive when you spoke to her?” 

“I don’t know. 1 assumed she was.” 

“Was there anyone else in the room at the time?” 

“I don’t know. But I felt strange there.” 

“Strange? What do you mean, strange'^” 

“I— I don’t know. 1 wasn’t satisfied, for some reason. It seemed to 
me that there was something 1 should have done, or said. But I kept 
saying to myself, ‘She’s asleep; that’s all.’ ” 

“If you felt so dissaiislied, why did you leave the room without 
trying to awaken her?” 

Mrs. Dalton paused before answering: her thin mouth was wide 
open and her face tilled far to one side. 

“I smelt alcohol in the room,” she whispered. 

“Yes?” 

“I thought Mary was intoxicated.” 

“Had you ever encountered your daughter intoxicated before?** 
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“Yes; and that was why I thought she was intoxicated then; It was 
the same odor.’* 

“Mrs. Dalton, if someone had possessed your daughter sexually 
while she lay on that bed, could you in any way have detected it?” 

The room buzzed. Tlie coroner rapped lor order. 

“J don’t know,” she whispered. 

“Just a few more questions, please, Mrs. Dalton. What aroused 
your suspicions that something had befallen your daughter?” 

“When I went to her room the next morning I felt her bed ai\d 
found that she had not slept in it. Next I fell in her clothCvS rack and 
found that she had not taken the new clothes she had bought.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, you and your husband have given large sums of 
money to Negro educational institutions, haven’t you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Could you tell us roughly how much?” 

“Over five million dollars.” 

“You bear no ill will toward the Negro people?” 

“No; none v/hatever.” 

“Mrs. Dalton, j^lcase, tell us what was the last thing you did when 
you stood above your daugltter’s bed that Sunday morning?” 

“I— I. . . She paused, lowered her head and dabbed at her eyes. 
“1 knelt at the bedside and prayed . . . .” she said, her words com- 
ing in a sharp breath of despair. 

“That is all. 'Fhank you, Mrs. Dalton.” 

The room hcavec^a sigh. Bigger saw the woman lead Mrs. Dalton 
back to her scat. Many eyes in the room were fastened upon Bigger 
now, cold grey and blue eyes, eyes whose tense hate was worse than a 
shout or a curse. To get rid of that concentrated gaze, he stopj^ed 
looking, eved though his eyes remained open. 

The coroner turned to the men sitting in rows to his right and 
said, 

“You gentlemen, the jurors, are any of you acquainted with the 
deceased or aic any of you members of the family?” 

One of the men rose and said, 

“No, sir.” 

“Would there be any reason why you could not render a fair and 
impartial verdict in this?” 

“No, sir,” 

“Is there any objection to these men serving as jurors in this case?” 
the coroner asked of the entire room. 

There was no answer. 
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“In the name of the coroner, I will ask the jurors to rise, pajss by 
this table, and view the remains of the deceased, one Mary Dalton/* 

In silence the six men rose and filed past the table, each looking at 
the pile of white bones. When they were seated again, the coroner 
called, 

'“We will now hear Mr. Jan Erlonel** 

Jan rose, came forward briskly, and was asked to swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth, so help him God. 
Bigger wondered if Jan would turn on him now. He wondered if he 
could really trust any white man, even this white man who had come 
and offered him his friendship. He leaned forward to hear. Jan was 
asked several times if he was a foreigner and Jan said no. The 
coroner walked close to Jan’s chair and leaned the upper part of his 
body forward and asked in a loud voice, 

“Do you believe in social equality for Negroes?” 

The room stirred. 

“I believe all races are equal. . . /* Jan began. 

“Answer yes or no, Mr. Erlonel You’re not on a soap box. Do 
you believe in social equality for Negroes?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are you a member of the Communist Party?” 

“Yes.” 

“In what condition was Miss Dalton when you left her last Sunday 
morning?” 

“What do you mean?’* 

“Was she drunk?” 

*‘l would not say she was drunk. She had had a few drinks.** 

“What time did you leave her?” 

“It was about one-thirty, I think.” 

“Was she in the front seat of the car?” 

“Yes; she was in the front seat.” 

“Had she been in the front seat all along?” 

•‘No.” 

“Was she in the front scat when you left the cafe?*' 

“No.” 

“Did you put her in the front seat when you left the car?*' 

“No; she said she wanted to sit up front.” 

“You didn’t ask her to?” 

“No.” 

“When you left her, was she able to get out of the car alone?” 

“I think so.” ^ 

“Had you had any relations with her while in the back seat that 
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would have tended to make her, let us say, stunned, too weak to 
have gotten out alone?” 

”NoI” 

“Is it not true, Mr. Erlone, that Miss Dalton was in no condition 
to protect herself and you lifted her into that front seat?” 

“No! I didn’t lift her into the front scat!” 

Jan’s voice sounded throughout the room. There was a quick 
buzzing of conversation. 

“Why did you leave an unprotected white girl alone in a car witfi 
a drunken Negro?” 

”1 was not aware that Bigger was drunk and I did not consider 
Mary as being unprotected.” 

“Had you at any time in tlic past left Miss Dalton alone in the 
company of Negroes?” 

“No.”' 

“You had never used Miss Dalton as bait before, had you?” 

Bigger was startled by a noise behind him. He turned his head; 
Max was on his feet. 

“Mr. Coroner, I realize that this is not a trial. But the questions 
being asked now have no earthly relation to the cause and manner of 
(he death of the deceased.” 

“Mr. Max, we arc allowing plenty of latitude here. The Grand 
Jury will determine whctlicr the testimony offered here has any rela- 
tion or not.” 

“But questions of this sort inflame the public mind. . . 

“Now, listen, Mr. Max. No question 'tsked in this room will inflame 
the public mind any more than has the death of Mary Dalton, and 
you know it. You have the right to question any of these witnesses, 
but 1 will nof tolerate any publicity-seeking by your kind here!” 

“But Mr. Erl<1ne is not on trial here, Mr. Coroner!” 

“He is suspected of being implicated in this murder! And we’re 
after the one who killed this girl and the reasons for it! If you think 
these questions have the wrong construction, you may question the 
witness when we’re through. But you cannot regulate the questions 
asked here!” 

Max sat down. The room was quiet. The coroner paced to and fro 
a few seconds before he spoke again; his face was red and his lips 
were pressed tight. 

“Mr. Erlone, didn’t you give that Negro material relating to the 
Communist Party?” 

“Yes.” ^ 

“What was the. nature of that material?” 
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‘^i gave him some pamphlets on the Negro question.” 

“Material advocating the equality of whites and blacks?” 

“It was material which explained. . . 

“Did that material contain a plea for ‘unity of whites and blacks’?” 

“Why, yes.” 

/‘Did you, in your agitation of that drunken Negro, tell him that it 
was all right for him to have sexual relations with white women?” 

“Nol” 

. “Did you advise Miss Dalton to have sexual relations with him?” 

“No!” 

“Did you shake hands with that Negro?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did you offer to shake hands with him?” 

“Yes. It is what any decent person. ...” 

“Confine yourself to answering the questions, please, Mr. Erlone. 
We w^ant none of your Communist explanations here. Tell me, did 
you eat with that Negro?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“You invited him to eat?” 

“Yes.” 

“Miss Dalton was at the table when you invited him to sit down?” 

“Yes.” 

“How many times have you eaten with Negroes before?” 

“I don't know. Many limes.” 

“You like Negroes?” 

“I make no distinctions. . . .” 

“Do you like Negroes, Mr. Erlone?” 

“I object!” Max shouted. “How on earth is that related to this 
case!” 

“You cannot regulate these questions!” the coroner shouted. “I’ve 
told you that before! A woman has been foully murdered. This 
witness brought the deceased into contact with the last jierson who 
saw her alive. We have the right to determine what this witness’ 
attitude was toward that girl and that Negro!” The coroner turned 
back to Jan. “Now, Mr, Erlone, didn’t you ask that Negro to sit in 
the front scat of the car, between you and Miss Dalton?” 

“No; he was already in the front scat.” 

“But you did7i*i ask him to get into the back seat, did you?” 

“No.” 

“Why didn't you?” 

“My God! The man is human! Why don’t you ask me . . . ?” 

“I’m asking these questions and you’re answering them. Now, tell 
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me, Mr. Erlone, would you have invited that Negro to sleep with 
you?'^ 

“I refuse to answer that question!” 

”But you didn’t refuse that drunken Negio the right to sleep with 
that girl, did you?” 

“His right to associate with her or anybody else was not in 
question. . . 

“Did you try to keep that Negro from Miss Dalton?” 

“I didn’t. ...” 

“Answer yes or no!” 

“No!” 

“Have you a sister?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In New York.” 

“Is she married?” 

“No.” 

“Would you consent for her to marry a Negro?” 

“I have nothing to do with whom she marries.” 

“Didn’t you tell that drunken Negro to call you Jan instead of 
Mr. Erlone?” 

“Yes; but, ...” 

“Confine yourself to answering the questions!” 

“But, Mr. Coroner, you imply. . . .” 

“I’m trying to establish a motive for the murder of that innocent 
girll” 

“No; you’re not! You’re trying tq indict a race of people and a 
political party!” 

“Wc wanjL no statements! Tell me, was Miss Dalton in a condition 
to say good-bye to you when you left her in that car with the 
drunken Negro?” 

“Yes. She said good-bye.” 

“Tell me, how much liquor did you give Miss Dalton that night?” 
“I don’t know.” 

“What kind of liquor was it?” 

“Rum.” 

“Why did you prefer rum?” 

“I don’t know. I just bought rum.” 

“Was it to stimulate the body to a great extent?” 

“No.” 

“How much was bought?” 

“A fifth of a gallon.” 
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“Who paid for it?" 

“I did." 

“Did that money come from the treasury of the Communist Party?" 
“NoI“ 

" “Don't they allow you a budget for recruiting expenses?" 

“Nol" 

“Mow much was drunk before you bought the fifth of rum?" 

“We had a few beers." 

‘^How many?” 

“I don’t know." 

“You don’t remember much about what happened that night, do 
you?" 

“I’m telling you all I remember." 

**All you remember?" 

“Yes." 

“Is it possible that you don't remember some things?’' 

“I’m telling you all I remember." 

“Were you too drunk to remember everything that happened?" 
“No." 

“You knew what you were doing?" 

“Yes.” 

“You deliberately left the girl in that condition?" 

“She was in no condition^ 

“Just how drunk was she after the beers and rum?" 

“She seemed to know what she was doing." 

“Did you have any fears about her being able \o defend herself?" 
“No." 

“Did you care?" 

“Of course, I did." , 

“You thought that whatever would happen would be all right?" 

“I thought she was all right." 

“Just tell me, Mr. Erlone, how drunk was Miss Dalton?" 

“Well, she was a little high, if you know what I mean.' 

“Feeling good?" 

“Yes; you could say that." 

“Receptive?" 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Were you satisfied when you left her?" 

“What do you mean?" 

“You had enjoyed her company?” 

“Why, yes." 

“And after enjoying a woman like that, isn't there a let-down?” 
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“I don't know what you mean." 

"It was late, wasn’t it, Mr. Erlone? You wanted to go home?” 

"Yes.” 

"You did not want lo remain with her any longer?” 

"No; I was tired.” 

"So you left her to the Negro?’' 

"I left her in the car. I didn't leave her to anybody.” 

"But the Negro was in the car?” 

"Yes.” 

"And she got in the front seat with him?” 

"Yes.” 

"And you did not try to stop her?” 

"No.” 

"And all three of you had been drinking?” 

"Yes.” 

"And you were satisfied to leave her like that, with a drunken 
Negro?” 

"What do you mean?” 

"You had no fear for her?” 

"Why, no.” 

"You felt that she, being drunk, would be as satisfied with anyone 
else as she had been with you?” 

"No; no. . . . Not that way. You’re leading. . . .” 

"Just answer the questions. Had Miss Dalton, to your knowledge, 
ever had sex relations with a Ncgio before?” 

"No.” 

"Did you think that that would be as good a time as any for her 
to learn?” 

"No; no. ! . 

"Didn’t you promise to contact the Negro to see if he was grateful 
enough to join the Communist Party?” 

"I didn’t say I’d contact him.” 

"Didn’t you tell him you’d contact him within two or three days?” 
"No.” 

"Mr. Erlone, are you sure you didn't say that?” 

"Oh, ycsl But it was not with the construction you are putting 
upon it. . . .” 

"Mr. Erlone, were you surprised when you heard of the death pf 
Miss Dalton?” ^ 

"Yes. At first I was too stunned to believe it. I thought surely there 
was some mistake.” 
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“You hadn't expected that drunken Negro to go that far, had 
you?" 

“I hadn't expected anything." 

“But you told that Negro to read those Communist pamphlets, 
didn't you?” 

gave them to him.” 

“You told him to read them?” 

“Yes.” 

•^VBut you didn't expect him to go so far as to rape and kill the 
girl?” 

“I didn’t expect anything in that direction at all.” 

“That's all, Mr. Erlone.” 

Bigger watched Jan go back to his seat. He knew how Jan felt. 
He knew what the man had been trying to do in asking the questions. 
He was not the only object of hate here. What did the Reds want 
that made the coroner hate Jan so? 

“Will Mr. Henry Dalton please come forward?” the coroner asked. 

Bigger listened as Mr. Dalton told how the Dalton family always 
hired Negro boys as chauffeurs, especially when those Negro boys 
were handicapped by poverty, lack of education, misfortune, or 
bodily injury. Mr. Dalton said that this was to give them a chance to 
support their families and go to school. He told how Bigger had 
come to the house, how timid and frightened he had acted, and how 
moved and touched the family had been for him. He told how he 
had not thought that Bigger had had anything jto do with the dis- 
appearance of Mary, and how he had told Britten not to question 
him. He then fold of receiving the kidnap note, and of hc3^ shocke4 
he had been when he was informed that Bigger had fled his home, 
thereby indicating his guilt. • 

When the coroner's questioning was over. Bigger heard Max ask, 

“May I direct a few questions?” 

“Certainly. Go right ahead,” the coroner said. 

Max went forward and stood directly in front of Mr. Dalton. 

“You are the president of the Dalton Real Estate Company, are 
you nol?” 

“Yes.’' 

“Your company owns the building in which the Thomas family has 
lived for the past three years, does it not?” 

“Well, no. My company owns the stock in a company that owns 
the house." 

“I see. What is the name of that company?” 

“The South Side Real Estate Company.” 
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“Now, Mr. Dalton, the Thomas family paid yo.*. . . . 

“Not to me\ They pay rent to the South Side Real Estate Com- 
pany." 

“You own the controlling stock in the Dalton Real Estate Com- 
pany, don't you?" 

“Why, yes." 

“And that company in turn owns the stock that controls the oumn 
Side Real Estate Company,* doesn’t it?" 

“Why, yes." 

“I think I can say that the Thomas family pays rent to you? 

“Indirectly, yes." 

“Who formulates the policies of these two companies?" 

“Why, I do." 

“Why is it that you charge the Thomas family and other Negro 
' families more rent for the same kind of houses than you charge 
whites?" 

“I don’t fix the rent scales," Mr. Dalton said. 

“Who does?" 

“Why, the law of supply and demand?^ regulates the price of 
houses." 

“Now, Mr. Dalton, it has been said that you donate millions of 
dollars to educate Negroes. W’hy is it that you exact an exorbitant 
rent of eight dollars per week from the Thomas family for one un- 
ventilated, rat-infested room, in which four people eat and sleep?" 

The coroner leajied to his feet. 

“I'll not tolerate your brow-beating this witncssl Have you no 
sense of dtccncy? This man is one of the most respected men in this 
cityl And your questions have no bearing. . . 

“They do have a bearingl" Max shouted. “You said we could 
question with latitude herel I’m trying to find the guilty person, 
too! Jan Erlone is not the only man who’s influenced Bigger Thomas! 
There were many others before him. I have as much right to deter- 
mine what effect their attitude has had upon his conduct as you had 
to determine what Jan Erlone’s had!" 

“I’m willing to answer his questions if it will clear things up," Mr. 
Dalton said quietly. 

“Thank you, Mr. Dalton. Now, tell me, why is it that you charged 
the Thomas family eight dollars per week for one room a 
tenement?" * , 

“Well, there’s a housing shortage." 

“All over Chicago?" 

“No. Just here on the South Side.” 
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*‘You own houses in other sections of the city?’* 

“Yes/’ 

“Then why don’t you rent those houses to Negroes?” 

“Well. . . . Er. • . . I— I— I don’t think they’d like to live any 
other place.” 

‘'Who told you that?” 

“Nobody.” 

“You came to that conclusion yourself?” 

•“Why, yes.” 

“Isn’t it true you refuse to rent houses to Negroes if those houses 
are in other sections of the city?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, it’s an old custom.” 

“Do you think that custom is light?” 

“1 didn’t make the custom,” Mr. Dalton said. 

“Do you think that custom is right?” Max asked again. 

“Well, I think Negroes arc happier when they’re together/' 

“Who told you that}** 

“Why, nobody.” 

“Aren’t they more profitable when they’re together?” 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

“Mr. Dalton, doesn’t this policy of your company tend to keep 
Negroes on the South Side, in one area?” 

“Well, it works that way. But I didn’t origina).e. . . .” 

“Mr. Dalton, you give millions to help Negroes. May I ask why 
you don't charge them less rent for fire-traps and check that against 
your charity budget?” 

“Well, to charge them less rent would be unethical.” • 

*^Uneihicair 

“Why, yes. I would be underselling my competitors.” 

“Is there an agreement among realtors as to what Negroes should 
be charged for rent?” 

“No. But there's a code of ethics in business.” 

“So, the profits you take from the Thomas family in rents, you 
give back to them to ease the }>ain of their gouged lives and to salve 
the ache of your own conscience?” 

“That's a distoition of fact, sir!” 

“Mr. Dalton, why do you contribute money to Negro education?” 

“I want to see them have a chance.” 

“Have you ever employed any of the Negroes you helped to 
educate?” 
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“Why, no.” 

“Mr. Dalton, do you think that the terrible conditions under whicli 
the Thomas family lived in one of your houses may in some way be 
related to the death of your daughter?” 

“I don't know what you mean.” 

“That's all,”. said Max. 

After Mr. Dalton left the stand, Peggy came, then Britten, a host 
of doctors, reporters, and many policemen. 

“We will now hear from Bigger ThomasI” the coroner called. 

A wave of excited voices swept over the room. Bigger’s fingers 
gripped the arms of the chair. Max's hand touched his shoulder. 
Bigger turned and Max whispered, 

“Sit still.” 

Max rose. 

“Mr. Coroner?” 

“Yes?” 

“In the capacity of Bigger Thomas' lawyer, I'd like to state that he 
does not wish to testify here.” 

“His testimony would help to clear up any doubt as to the cause 
of the death of the deceased,” the coroner said, 

“My client is already in police custody and it is his right to 
refuse. . . 

“All right. All right,” the coroner said. 

Max sat down. 

“Stay in your se^t. It's all right,” Max whispered to Bigger. 

Bigger relaxed and felt his heart pounding. He longed for some- 
thing to happen so that the white faces would stop staring at him. 
Finally, the faces turned away. The coroner strode to the table and 
lifted the kidnap note with a slow, long, delicate, and deliberate 
gesture. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, facing the six men in the rows of chairs, 
“you have heard the testimony of the witnesses. I think, however, 
that you should have the opportunity to examine the evidence gath- 
ered by the Police Department.” 

The coroner gave the kidnap note to one of the jurors who read 
it and passed it on to the others. All of the jurors examined the 
purse, the blood-stained knife, the blackened hatchet blade, the 
Communist pamphlets, the rum bottle, the trunk, and the signed 
confession, 

“Owing to the peculiar nature of this crime, and owing to the fact 
that the deceased's body was all but destroyed, I deem it imperative 
that you examine one additional piece of evidence. It will help shed 
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light upon the actual manner of the death of the deceased,” the 
coroner said. 

He turned and nodded in the direction of two white-coated at- 
tendants who stood at the rear door. The room was quiet. Bigger 
wondered how much longer it would last; he felt that he could not 
stand much more. Now and then the room blurred and a slight 
giddiness came over him; but his muscles would flex taut and it 
would pass. The hum of voices grew suddenly loud and the coroner 
rapped for order. Then a commotion broke out. Bigger heard a 
• man’s voice saying, 

“Move aside, pleasel” 

He looked and saw the two white-coated attendants pushing an 
oblong, sheet-covered table through the crowd and down the aisle. 
What’s this? Bigger wondered. He felt Max’s hand come onto his 
shoulder. 

“Take it easy, Bigger. This’ll soon be over.” 

“What they doing?” Bigger asked in a tense whisper. 

For a long moment Max did not answer. Then he said uncertainly, 

“1 don’t know.” 

The oblong table was pushed to the front of the room. The 
coroner spoke in a deep, slow voice that was charged with passionate 
meaning: 

”As Deputy Coroner, I have decided, in the interests of justice, to 
offer in evidence the raped and mutilated body of one Bessie Mears, 
and the testimony of police officers and doctors relating to the cause 
and manner of her death. . . .” 

The coroner’s voice was drowned out. The room was in an up- 
roar. For two minutes the police had to pound their clubs against 
the walls to restore quiet. Bigger sat still as stone as Max* rushed past 
him and stopped a few feet from the sheet-covered ta*ble. 

“Mr. Coroner,” Max said. “This is ontrngeousl Your indecent ex- 
hibition of that girl’s dead body serves no purpose but that of an 
incitement to mob violence, ...” 

“It will enable the jury to determine the exact manner of the 
death of Mary Dalton, who was slain by the man who slew Bessie ' 
Mears!” the coroner said in a scream that was compounded of rage 
and vindictiveness. 

“The confession of Bigger Thomas covers all the evidence neces- 
sary for this jury!” Max said. “You are criminally appealing to mob 
emotion. ...” 

“That’s for the Grand Jury to determine!” the coroner said. “And 
you cannot interrupt these proceedings any longer! If you persist in 
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this attitude, you’ll be removed £roni this room! I have the legal right 
to determine what evidence is necessary. . . . ' 

Slowly, Max turned and walked back to his seat, his lips a thin 
line, his face white, his head down. 

Bigger was crushed, helpless. His lips dropped wide apart. He 
felt frozen, numb. He had completely forgotten Bessie during -the 
inquest of Mary. He understood what was being done. To oiler the 
dead body of Bessie as evidence and proof that he had murdered 
Mary would make him appear a monster; it would stir up more hate 
against him. Bessie’s death had not been mentioned during the in- « 
quest and £^1 of the white faces in the room were utterly surprised. 

It was not because he had thought any the less of Bessie that he had 
forgotten her, but Mary’s death had caused him the most fear; not 
her death in itself, but what it meant to him as a Negro. They were 
bringing Bessie’s body in now to make the white men and women 
feel that nothing short of a quick blotting out of his life would make 
the city safe again. They were using his having killed Bessie to kill * 
him for his having killed Mary, to cast him in a light that would ■ 
sanction any action taken to destroy him. Though he had killed a 
black girl and a white girl, he knew that it would be for the death of 
the white girl that he would be punished. The black girl was merely 
"evidence,” And under it all he knew that the white people did not 
really care about Bessie’s being killed. White people never searched 
for Negroes who killed other Negroes. He had even heard it said 
that white people fplt it was good when one Negro killed another; 
it meant that they had one Negro less to contend with. Crime for a 
Negro was only when he harmed whites, took white lives, or injured 
white property. As time passed he could not help looking and 
listening to What was going on in the room. His eyes rested wistfully on 
the still oblong white draped form under the sheet on the table and 
he felt a deeper sympathy for Bessie than at any time when she was 
alive. He knew that Bessie, too, though dead, though killed by him, 
would resent her dead body being used in this way. Anger quickened 
in him: an old feeling that Bessie had often described to him when 
she had come from long hours of hot toil in the white folks’ kitchens, 
a feeling of being forever commanded by others so much that think- 
ing and feeling for one’s self was impossible. Not only had he lived 
where they told him to live, not only had he done what they told 
him to do, not only had he done these things until he had killed to be 
quit of them; but even after obeying, after killing, they still ruled 
him. He was their property, heart and soul, body and blood; what 
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they did claimed every atom of him, sleeping and waking; it colored 
life and dictated the terms of death. 

The coroner rapped for order, then rose and stei)ped to the table 
and with one sweep of his arm flung the sheet back from Bessie’s 
body. The sight, bloody and black, made Bigger flinch involun- 
tarily and lift his hands to his eyes and at the same instant he saw 
blinding flashes of the silver bulbs flicking through the air. His eyes 
looked wuth painful effort to the back of the room, for he felt that if 
he saw Bessie again he would rise from his chair and sweep his arm 
iri an attempt to blot out this room and the people in it. Every 
nerve of his body helped him to stare without seeing and to sit amid 
the noise without hearing. 

A j)ain came to the front of his head, right above the eyes. As the 
slow minutes dragged, his body was drenched in cold sweat. His 
blood throbbed in his cars; his lips were parched and dry; he wanted 
to wet them with his tongue, but could not. The tense effort to keep 
out of his consciousness the terrible sight of Bessie and the drone of 
the voices would not allow him to move a single muscle. He sat still, 
surrounded by an invisible cast of concrete. Then he could hold out 
no longer. He bent forward and buried his face in his hands. He 
heard a far-away voice speaking from a great height. . . , 

“The jury will retire to the next room.” 

Bigger lifted his head and saw the six men rise and file out through 
a rear door. The sheet had been pulled over Bessie’s body and he 
could not sec her. The voices in the room grew Ipud and the coroner 
rapped for order. The six men filed slowly back to their chairs. One 
of them gave the coroner a slip of paper. The coroner rose, lifted 
his hand for silence and read a long string of words that Bigger 
could not understand. But he caught phrases: ^ * 

”. . . . the said Mary Dalton came to her death in the bedroom 
of her home, located at 4605 Diexel Buulcvard, from suffocation and 
strangulation due to external violence, said violence received wdien 
the deceased was choked by the hands of one. Bigger Thomas, during 
the course of criminal rape. . . . 

. we, the Jury, believe that the said occurrence was murder 
and recommend that the said Bigger Thomas be held to the Grand 
Jury on a charge of murder, until released by due process of 
law. ...” 

The voice droned on, but Bigger, did not listen. This meant that 
he was going to jail to stay there until tried and executed. Finally, 
the coroner’s voice stopped. The room was full of noise. Biggei 
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heard men and women walking past him. He looked about like a 
man waking from a deep sleep. Max had hold of his arm. 

“Bigger?” 

He turned his head slightly. 

“I'll see you tonight. They’re taking you to the Cook County Jail. 
I'll come there and talk things over with you. We’ll see what can 
be done. Meanwhile, take it easy. As soon as you can, lie down and 
get some sleep, hear?” 

Max left him. He saw two policemen wheeling Bessie's body bcicJc 
through the door. The two policemen who sat to eitlicr side of him 
took his arms and locked his wrists to theirs. Two more policemen 
stood in front of him and two more stood in back. 

“Come on, boy.” 

Two policemen walked ahead, making a path for him in the dense 
crowd. As he passed white men and women they were silent, but as 
soon as he was some few feet away, he heard their voices rise. They 
took him out of the front door, into the hall. He thought that they 
were going to take him back upstairs and he made a motion to go in 
the direction of the elevator, but they jerked him back roughly. 

“lliis wayl” 

They led him out of the front door of the building, to the street. 
Yellow sunshine splashed the sidewalks and buildings. A huge throng 
of people covered the pavement. The wind blew hard. Out of the 
shrill pitch of shouts and screams he caught a few distinct words: 

. turn 'ira lolse. . . 

. give 'im what he gave that girl. . . 

. let us take care of 'im. . . . ' 

“. . . . burn that black ape. . . 

A narrow .aisle was cleared for him across the width of the pave- 
ment to a waiirng car. As far as he could sec there were blue-coated 
white men with bright silver stars shining on their chests. They 
wedged him tightly into the back scat of the car, between the two 
policemen to w’hom he was handcuffed. The motor throbbed. Ahead, 
he saw a car swing out from the curb and roll with screaming siren 
.down the street through the sunshine. Another followed it. Tlien 
four more. At last the car in which he sat fell in line behind them. 
Back of him he heard other cars pulling out from the curb, with 
throbbing motors and shrieking sirens. He looked at the passing 
buildings out of the side window, but could not recognize ^ny 
familiar landmarks. To each side of him were peering white face^ 
with open mouths. Soon, however, he knew that he was heading 
southward. The sirens screamed so loud that he seemed to be riding 
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a wave of sound. The cars swerved onto State Street, At Thirty-fifth 
Street the neighborhood became familiar. At Thirty-seventh Street 
he knew tJiat two blocks to his left was his home. What were his 
mother and brollicr and sister doing now? And where were Jack and 
G.H. and Giis? The rubber tires sang over the flat asphalt. There 
was* a policeman at every corner, waving the cars on. Where were 
they taking him? Maybe they were going to keep him in a jail on the 
South Side? Maybe they were taking him to the Hyde Park Police 
SMtion? I'hey reached Forty-seventh Street and rolled eastward, 
toward Cottage Grove Avenue. 1 hey came to Drexel Boulevard and 
swung north again. He stiflened and leaned forward. Mr. Dalton 
lived on this street. Whal were they going to do with him? The cars 
slowed and stoj^ped directly in front of the Dalton gate. What were 
they bringing him here for? He looked at the big brick house, 
drenched in sunsliine, still, quiet. He looked into the faces of the 
two jK)licemen who sat to either side of him; they were staring 
silently ahead. Ui^ori the sidewalks, to the front and rear of him, 
were long lines ol policemen with drawn guns. White faces filled 
the apart merit windows all round him. People were p6uring out of 
doors, running toward the Dalton home. A policeman with a golden 
star upon his chest came to the door of the car, opened it, glani!pd at 
him briefly, then turned to the driver. 

'‘O.K., boys; take 'im out.'' 

They led him to the curb. Already a solidly packed crowd stood 
all over the sidewalks, the streets, c:)n lawns, and J>ehind the lines of 
the policemen. He heard a white boy yell, 

“I’herc’s the nigger that killed Miss Maryl" 

They led him through the gate, down the walk, up the steps; he 
stoerd a second facing the front door of the Dalton hoine, the same 
door before wJiicli he had stood so humbly with his ^ap in his hand 
a little less than a week ago. The door opc'ned and he was led down 
the hall to the rear stairs and up to the second floor, to the door df 
Mary’s room. It seemed that he could not breathe. What did they 
bring him here for? His body was once more wet with sweat. How 
long could he stand this without colla)>sing again? They led him into 
the room. It was crowded with armed ]k) 1 icemen and newspapermen 
ready with their bulbs. He looked round; tlie room was just as he 
had seen it t/wt niglit. There was the bed upon which he had 
smothered Mary. The clock with the glowing dial stood on the small 
dresser. The same curtains were at tire windows and the shades were 
still far up, as far up as they had been that night when he had stood 
near them and had seen Mrs. Dalton in flowing white grope her way 
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slawly into the dark blue room with her hands lifted before her. He 
felt the eyes of the men upon him and his body stiffened, flushing 
hot with shame and anger. The man with the golden star on his 
chest came to him and spoke in a soft low tone. 

‘‘Now, Bigger, be a good boy. Just relax and take it easy. We want 
you to take your time and show us just what happened that night, 
see? And don’t mind the boys’ taking pictures. Just go through the 
motions you went through that night. ...” 

Bigger glared; his whole body tightened and he felt that he 
going to rise another foot in height. 

“Come on,” the man said. “Nobody’s going to hurt you. Don’t be 
afraid.” ^ ^ 

Outrage burned in Bigger. 

“Come on. Show us what you did.” 

He stood without moving. The man caught his arm and tried to 
lead him to the bed. He jerked back violently, his muscles flexed 
taut. A hot band of fire encircled his tliroat. His teeth clamped so- 
hard that he could not have spoken had he tried. He backed against 
a wall, his eyes lowered in a baleful glare. 

“What’s the matter, boy?” 

Birger’s lips pulled back, showing his white teeth. Then he blinked 
his eyes; the flashlights went off and he knew in the instant of their 
flashing that they had taken his picture showing him with his back 
against a wall, his teeth bared in a snarl, 

“Scared, boy? You weren’t scared that night you were in here with 
that girl, were you?” 

Bigger wanted to take enough air into his lungs to scream, “YesI 
I was scared I” But who would believe him? He would go to his death 
without ever tr,ying to tell men like these what he had felt that night. 
When the man «poke again, his tone had changed. 

^ “Come on, now, boy. We’ve treated you pretty nice, but we can get 
tough if we have to, see? It’s up to you\ Get over there by that bed 
and show us how you raped and murdered that girl!” 

“I didn’t rape her,” Bigger said through stiff lips. 

“Aw, come on. Whar you got to lose now? Show us what you did.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“You have to!” 

“I don't have to.” 

“Well, we’ll mfl/ce you!” 

“You can't make me do nothing but die!” 

And as he said it, he wished that they would shoot him so that he 
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could be free of them, forever. Another white man with a golden star 
upon his chest walked over. 

“Drop it. We got our casc.“ 

“You think we ought to?“ 

“Sure. What’s the use?” 

“O.K., boys. Take ’im back to the car.” 

They clamped the steel handcuffs on his wrists and led him down 
the hall. Even before the front door was opened, he heard the faint 
;¥f»ar of voices. As far as he could see through the glass panels, up 
» and down the street, were white people standing in the cold wind 
and sunsliine. They took him through the door and the roar grew 
•Jpuder; as soon as he was visible the roar reached a deafening pitch 
and continued to rise each second. Surrounded by policemen, he was 
half-dragged and half-lifted along the narrow lane of people, through 
the gate, toward the waiting car. 

“You black apel” 

“Shoot that bastard! “ 

He felt hot spittle splashing against his face. Somebody tried to 
leap at him, but was caught by the policemen and held back. As he 
stumbled along a high bright object caught his eyes; he looked up. 
Atop a building across the street, above the heads of the people, 
loomed a flaming cross. At once he knew that it had something to 
do with him. But why should they burn a cross? As he gazed at it he 
remembered the sweating face of the black preacher in his cell that 
morning talking intensely and solemnly of Jesuis, of there being a 
cross for him, a cross for everyone, and of how the lowly Jesus had 
carried the cross, paving the way, showing how to die, how to love 
and live the life eternal. But he had never seen a cross burning like 
that one upon the roof. Were white people wanting 4iim to love 
Jesus, too? He heard the wind whipping the flames.* No! That was 
not right; they ought not burn a cross. He stood in front of the car, 
waiting for them to push him in, his eyes wide with astonishment, 
his impulses deadlocked, trying to remember something. 

“He’s looking at it!” 

“He sees it!” 

The eyes and faces about him were not at all the way the black 
preacher’s had been when he had prayed about Jesus and His love, 
about His dying upon the cross. The cross the preacher had told him 
about was bloody, not flaming; meek, nojL militant. It had made him 
feel awe and wonder, not fear and panic. It had made him want to 
kneel and cry, but this cross made him want to curse and kill. Then 
he became conscious of the cross that the preacher had hung round 
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his throat; he felt it nestling against the skin of his chest, an image 
of the same cross that blazed in front of his eyes high upon the roof 
against the cold blue sky, its darting tongues of fire lashed to a 
hissing fury by the icy wind. 

“Burn *iml“ 

“Kill 'inil“ 

It gripped him: that cross was not the cross of Christ, but the cross 
of the Ku Klux Klan. He had a cross of salvation round his throat 
apd they were burning one to tell him that they hated himi Nol 
did not want that! Had the preacher trapped him? He felt be- 
trayed. He wanted to tear the cross from his throat and tlirow it 
away. They lifted him into the waiting car and he sat between two . 
policemen, still looking fearfully at the fiery cross. The sirens 
scTearaed and the cars rolled slowly through the crowded streets and 
he was feeling the cross that touched his chest, like a knife pointed 
at his heart. His fingers ached to rip it off; it was an evil and black 
charm which would surely bring him death now. The cars screamed . 
up State Street, then westward on Twenty-sixth Street, one behind/ 
the other. , People paused on the sidewalks to look. Ten minutes 
later they stopped in front of a huge white building; he was led up 
steps, down hallways and then halted in front of a cell door. He was 
pushed inside; the handcuffs were unlocked and the door clanged 
shut. The men lingered, looking at him curiously. 

With bated breath he tore his shirt open, not caring who saw him. 
He gripped the cross and snatched it from his throat. He threw it 
away, cursing a curse that was almost a scream. 

“I don't want it!" 

The men gasped and looked at him, amazed. 

“Don't thro^ that away, boy. That's your crossV* 

“I can die without a cross!" 

“Only God can help you now, boy. You’d better get your soul 
right!'* 

“I ain't got no soul!" 

One of the mqn picked up the cross and brought it back. 

“Here, boy; keep this. This is God's cross!" 

“I don't care!" 

“Aw, leave 'im alone!" one of the men said. 

They left, dropping the cross just inside the cell door. He picked 
it up and threw it away again. He leaned weakly against the bars, 
spent. What were they trying to do to him? He lifted his head, hear- 
ing footsteps. He saw a white man coming toward him, then a black 
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man. He straightened and stifFened. It was the old preacher who had 
prayed over him that mofning. The white man began to unlock the 
door. 

‘'I don't want yon I" Bigger shouted. 

*‘SonI’' ihe j)rca(iicr admonished. 

‘7 don’t want youl” 

“What’s the matter, son?” 

“7"akc your Jesus and go!” 

‘‘But, son I Yuh don’t know whuf yuh’s sayin'I Lemme pray fer 

^hl” 

“Pray for yoursell!” 

The white guard caught the preacher by the arm and, pointing to* 
the cross on the floor, said, 

“Look, Reverend, he threw his cross away.” 

The preacher looked and said: 

“Son, don’t sj^it in Gawd’s facel” 

“J’ll spit in your face if you don’t leave me alonel” Bigger said. 

“The Reds’vc been talking to ’im,” the guard said, piously touch- 
ing his fingers to his lorcdiead, his chest, his left shoulder, and then 
his right; making the sign of the cross. 

“That’s a gocklamn liel” Bigger shouted. His body seemed a flam- 
‘ ing cross as words boiled hysterically out of him. “I told you I don’t 
w^ani you! If you come in here, I’ll kill you! Leave me alonel” 

Quietly, the old black preacher stooped and picked up the cross. 
The guard inserted the key in the lock and the door swung in. 
Bigger ran k» it and caught the steel bars in his hands and swept the 
cloor forward, slamming it shut. It smashed the old black preacher 
squarely in the face, sending him reeling backwards upon the con- 
crete. The echo of steel crashing against steel resounded* throughout 
the long quiet corridor, wave upon w^ave, dying somewhere far away. 

“You’d better leave ’im alone now, the guard said. “He seems 
pretty wild.” 

The preacher rose slowly and gathered his hat, Bible, and the 
cross from the floor. He stood a moment with his hand nursing his 
Bruised face. 

“Waal, son. All’ll leave yuh t’ yo’ Gawd,” he sighed, dropping the 
cross back inside the cell. 

The preacher walked away. The guard followed. Bigger was alone. 
His emotions were so intense that he really saw and heard nothing, 
Einally, his hot and taut body relaxed. He saw the cross, snatched it 
Up and held it for a long moment in fingers of steel. Then he flung; 
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it again through the bars of the cell. It hit the wall beyond with a 
lonely clatter. * 


Never again did he want to feel anything like hope. That was 
what was wrong; he had let that preacher talk to him until some- 
where in him he had begun to feel that maybe something could 
happen. Well, something had happened: the cross the preacher had 
hung round his throat had been burned in fiont of his eyes. 

Whein his hysteria had passed, he got up from the floor. Through 
blurred eyes he saw men f)cering at him from the bars of other cells. 
He heard a low murmur of voices and in the same instant his cop- 
scioiisness recorded without bitterness— like a man stepping out of' 
his house to go to work and noticing that the sun is shining— the . 
fact that even here in the Cook County Jail Negro and while were 
segregated into different cell-blocks. Fie lay on the cot wnth closed 
eyes and the darkness soothed him some. Occasionally his muscles 
twitched from the hard storm of passion that had swept him. A small 
hard core in him resolved never again to trust anybody or anything. 
Not even Jan, Oi Max. They were all right, maybe; but whatever lie 
thought or did from now on would liave to come from him and him . 
alone, v)r not at all. He wanted no more crosses that might turn to 
fire while still on his chest. 

His inflamed senses cooled slowly. He opened his eyes. He heard a 
soft tapping on a near-by wall. Then a sharp whisper; 

'‘Say, you new guyl” 

He sat up, wondering what they wanted. 

'‘Ain’t you the guy they got for that Dalton job?” 

His hands “clenched. He lay down again. He did not want to talk 
to them. They were not his kind. He felt that they were not here 
for crimes such as his. He did not want to talk to the whites because 
they were wffiitc and he did not want to talk to the Negroes because 
he felt ashamed. His own kind would be too curious about him. He 
lay a long while, empty of mind, and then he heard the steel door 
t)pcn. He looked ancl saw a white man with a tray of food. He sat 
up and the man brought the tray to the cot and placed it beside him. 

“Your lawyer sent this, kid. You got a good lawyer,” the man said. 

“Say, can I see a paper?” Bigger asked. 

“Well, now,” the man sajd, scratching his head. /‘Oh, what the 
hell. Yeah; sure. Here, take mine. I’m through with it. And say, your 
lawyer’s bringing some clothes for you. He told me to tell you.” 

Bigger did not hear him; he ignored the tray of food and opened 
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out the paper. He paused,, waiting to hear the door shut. When it 
claugedy he bent forward- to 'read,^ then paused again, wondering 
about the man who had just left, amazed at how friendly he had 
acted. For a fleeting motnent, while the man had been in his cell, 
he had not felt apprehensive, cornered. The man bad acted straight, 
matter-of-fact. It was something he could not understand. He lifted 
the paper close and read: NEGRO KILLER SIGNS CONFESSIONS 
FOR TWO MURDERS. SHRINKS AT INQUEST WHEN CON- 
/■RONTED WITH BODY OF SLAIN GIRL. ARRAIGNED TO^ 
‘^MORROW. REDS TAKE CHARGE OF KILLER'S DEFENSE' 
NOT GUILTY PLEA LIKELY. His eyes ran over the papet,rlgDking 
for some clue that would tell him something of his fate. 

slayer will undoubtedly pay supreme penalty for his crimed * 

there is no doubt of his guilt .... what is doubtful is how niahy other 
crimes he has committed .... killer attacked at inquest . . . jp 

Then: 

Expressing opinions about Communists' defending the Negro rapist and 
killer, Mr. David A. Buckley, State's Attorney, said: “What else can you 
expect from a gang like that? Em in favor of cleaning them out lock, stock, 
and barrel. I’m of the conviction that if you got to the bottom of Red 
activity in this country, you’d find the root of many an unsolved crime.” 

When questioned as to what effect the Thomas trial would have upon the 
forthcoming April elections, in which he is a candidate to succeed himself, 
Mr. Buckley took his pink carnation from the lapel of his morning coat and 
waved tlie reporters away with a laugh. 

® A long scream sounded and Bigger dropped the paper, jumped to 
his feet, and ran to the baned door to see what was happening. Down 
the corridor he saw six white men struggling with a bjrown-skinned 
Negro. They dragged him over the floor by his feet and stopped 
directly in front of Bigger’s cell door. As the door swung in. Bigger 
backed to his cot, his mouth open in astonishment. The man was 
tijTiiing and twisting in the white men's hands, trying desperately to 
free himself. 

“Turn me loose! Turn me loose!” the man screamed over and over.. 

The men lifted him and threw him inside, locked the door, and 
left, llie man lay on the floor for a moment, then scrambled to his 
feet and ran to the door, 

“Give me my papers!” he screamed. 

Bigger saw that the man’s eyes were blood-red; the corners of his 
lips were white with foam. Sweat glistened on his brown face. He 
clutched the bars with such frenzy that when he yelled his entire 
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body vibrated. He seemed so agonized that* Bigger wondered why the 
men did not give him his belongings. Eitiofibnally, Bigger sided with 
the man. 

“You can’t get away with it!” the man yelled. 

Bigger went to him and placed a hand on his shoulder. 

“Say, what they got of yours?” he asked. 

The man ignored him, shouting, 

“I’ll report you to the President, you hear? Bring me my pupexs ur 
let me out of here, you white bastardsi You want to destroy all my^ 
evid^iicel You can’t cover up your crimes! I’ll publish them to the 
whoioV^orld! I know why you’re putting me in jail! The Professor 
told you to! But he’s not going to get away with it. ...” 

Bigger watched, fascinated, fearful. He had the sensation that the^ 
man was too emotionally wrought up over whatever it was that he 
had lost. Y^t the man’s emotions seemed rca^; they affected him, 
compelling Sympathy. ^ 

“Come back here!” the man screamed. “Bring me my papers or I’H 
tell the President and have you dismissed from office. . . .” 

What papers did they have of his? Bigger wondered. Who was the 
president the man yelled about? And who was the professor? Over 
the man's screams Bigger heard a voice calling from another cell, 

“Say, you new guy!” 

Bigger avoided the frenzied man and went to the door, 

“He’s balmy!” a white man said. “Make ’em take 'im outta your 
cell. He’ll kill you. -He went off his nut from studying too much at 
the university. He was writing a bof^k on how colored people live^ 
and he says somebody stole all the facts he’d found. He says he’s got 
to the bottom of why colored folks are treated bad and he’s going to 
tell the President and have things changed, see? He’s nutsl He swears 
that his university professor had him locked up. The cops picked 
him up this morning in his underwear; he was in the lobby of the 
Post Office building, waiting to speak to the President. . , 

Bigger ran from the door to the cot. All of his fear of death, all 
hate and shame vanished in face of his dread of this insane man 
turning suddenly upon him. The man still clutched the bars, scream- 
ing. He was about Bigger’s size. Bigger had the queer feeling that 
his own exhaustion formed a hair-line upon which his feelings were 
poised, and that the man’s driving frenzy would suck him into its hot 
whirlpool. He lay on the cot. and wrapped his arms about his head, 
torn with a nameless anxiety, hearing the man's screams in spite of 
his need to escape them. 

“You’re afraid of me!” the man shouted. “That’s why you put me* 
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in here! But I'll tell the President anyhow! I’ll tell ^im you make us 
live in such crowded conditions on the South Side that one out of 
every ten of us is insane! I’ll tell ’im that you dump all the stale foods 
into the Black Belt and sell them for more than you <|an get any- 
where else! ril tell 'im you tax us, but you won’t build hpspitjllsj 
I’ll tell 'im the scdiools are so crowdec| that they 'breed ^pervferts I VI] 
tell 'im you hire us last and lire u| fitsti I’ll tell the President and 
the League of Nations. ...” ' 

The men in other cells began to hollei-. 

“Pipe down, you nut!” 

“Take ’im away!” 

. “Throw 'im out!” 

“The hell with you!” 

“You can’t scare me!” the man yelled. “I know you! They put you 
in here to watch me!” 

The men set up a clamor. But soon a group of men dressed in 
white came running with a stretcher. They unlocked the cell and 
grabbed the yelling man, laced him in a strait-jacket, flung him onto 
the stretcher and carted him away. Bigger sat up and stared before 
him, hopelessly. He heard voices calling from cell to cell. 

“Say, what they got of his?” 

“Nothing! He’s nuts!’* 

Finally, things quieted. For the first time since his capture, Bigger 
felt that he wanted someone near him, something physical to cling 
to. He was glad when he heard the lock in his door click. He sat up; 
a guard loomed over him. 

“Come on, boy. Your lawyer's here.” 

He was handcuffed and led down the hall to a small room where 
Max stood. He was freed of the steel links on his wrisfs and pushed 
inside; he hea^d the door shut behind him. 

“Sit down, Bigger. Say, how do you ftcl?” 

Bigger sat down on the edge of the chair and did not answer. The 
rqom was small. A single yellow electric globe dropped from the 
ceiling. There was one barred window. All about them was profound 
silence. Max sat opposite Bigger and Bigger's eyes met his and fell: 
Bigger felt that lie was sitting and holding his life helplessly in his 
hands, waiting for Max to tell him what to do with it; and it made 
him hate himself. An organic wish to cease to be, to stop living, 
seized him. Either he was too weak, or .the world was too strong; he 
did not know which. Over and over he had tried to create a world to 
live in, and over and over he had failed. Now, once again, he was 
waiting for someone to tell him something; once more he was poised 
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on the verge of action and commitment. Was he letting liimscif in 
for more hate and fear? What could Max do for him now? Even if 
Max tried hard and honestly, were* there not thousands of white 
hands to Max? Why not tell him to go home? His lips trembled 
to^eak, to tell Max to leave; but no words came. He felt that even 
ih 'speaking in that ‘way’ he would be indicating how hopeless he felt, 
thb’eby disrobing his soul to ^ore shame. 

“I boilght some clothes for you/' Max said. “When they give 'em 
to you in the morning, put 'eUi on. You want to look your best when ^ 
you come up for arraignment." 

Bigget* was silent; he glanced at Max again, and then away. 

“What's on your mind, Bigger?" 

“Nothing," he mumbled. 

“Now, listen. Bigger. I want you to tell me all about yourself. . . 

“Mr. Max, it ain't no use in you doing nothiugl" Bigger blurted. 

Max eyed him sharply. 

“Do you really feel that way, Bigger?" 

“There ain’t no way else to feel." 

“1 want to talk to you honestly. Bigger. I see no way out of this 
but a plea of guilty. We can ask for mercy, for life in prison. . . /’ 

‘Td rather did" 

“Nonsense, You want to live." 

“For what?’* 

“Don't you want to fight tliis thing?" 

“What can I do? .They got me." 

“You don't want to die that way. Bigger." 

“It don't matter which way I die," he said; but his voice choked. ^ 

“Listen, Bigger, you’re facing a sea of hate now that's no different 
from what )uu’ve faced ail your life. And because it's that way, 
you’ve got to fight. If they can wipe you out, then Jjehey can wipe 
others out, too.” t 

“Yeah," Bigger mumbled, resting his hands upon his knees and ; 
staring at the black floor. “But I can’t win." 

“First of all. Bigger. Do you trust me?" 

• Bigger grew angry. 

“You can't help me, Mr. Max,” he said, looking straight into 
Max’s eyes. 

“But do you trust me, Bigger?" Max asked again. 

Bigger looked away. He fe]t that Max was making it very difficult 
for him to tell him to leave. 

“I don't know, Mr. Max." 

“Bigger, I know my face is white," Max said, “And I know that 
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almost every white face you’ve met in your life had it in for you, 
even when that white face didn’t know it. Every white man con- 
siders it his duty to make a black man keep his distance. He doesn’t 
know why most of the time, but he acts that way. It’s the way things 
are. Bigger. But I want you to know that you can trust nie.”^ , 

“It ain't no use, Mr. Max.” 

“You want me to handle your case?” 

“You can’t help me none. They got me.’/ 

Bigger knew that Ma^i was trying to make him feel that he ac- 
cepted the way he looked at things and it made him as scl£-con$cious 
as when Jan had taken his hand and shaken it that night in the car. 
It made him live again in that hard and sharp consciousness of his 
color and feel the sliame and fear that went with it, and at the same 
time it made him hate himself for feeling it. He trusted Max. Was 
Max not taking upon himself a thing that would make other whites 
hale him? But he doubted if Max could make him see things in a way 
that would cn.'d^le him to go to his death. He doubted that God Him- 
self could give him a picture for that now. As he felt at present, they 
would have to drag him to the chair, as they had dragged him down 
the steps the night they captured him. He did not want his feelings 
tampered with; he feared that he might walk into another trap. If he 
expressed belief in Max, if he acted on that belief, would it not end 
just as all other commitments of faitli had ended? He wanted to 
believe; but was afraid. He fel^ that he should have been able to 
meet Max halfway; but, as always, when a whitejnan talked to him, 
he was caught out in No Man’s Land. He sat slumped in his chair 
with his head down and he looked at Max only when Max’s eyes 
were not watching him. 

“Here; take a cigarette. Bigger.” Max lit Bigger’s and then lit his 
own; they smoked awhile. “Bigger, I’m your lawyer, i want to talk to 
you honestly. What you .say is in sii iciest confidence. . . .” / 

Bigger stared at Max. He felt sorry for the white man. He saw that 
Max was afraid that he would not talk at all. And he had no desire 
to hurt Max. Max leaned forward determinedly. Well, tell him. Talk. 
Get it over with and let Max go. 

“Aw, I don’t care what I say or do now. . . .” 

“Oh, yes, you c^ol” Max said quickly. 

In a fleeting second an impulse to laugh rose up in Bigger, and 
left. Max was anxious to help him and he had to die, 

“Maybe I do care,” Bigger drawled. 

“If you don’t care about what you say or do, then why didn’t you 
re-enact that crime out at the Dalton home today?” 
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**I wouldn'^ do noiii^ 

“wiiyr ‘ . 

“They hate black folks/^Hfe said. 

**Why, Bigger?“ 

“I don’t ki;iow, Mr. Maxr/* 

“Bigger, don’t you know they hate others, too?” 

“Who they hate?’' , 

“They hate trade unions. They hate folks wlio try to organize. 
They hate Jan.” 

“But they hate black folks more than they hate unions,” Bigger 
said. “They don’t treat U|ii0|^ folks like they do me.” 

“Oh. yes, they do. You. think that becaujic your color makes it easy 
for thcria to point you out, segregate you, cxi)loit you. But they do 
that to others, too. They hate me because I'm trying to help you. 
They’re writing me letters, calling me a ’dirty Jew.' ” 

“All I know is that they hate me,” Bigger said griinly. 

“Bigger, the State’s Attorney gave me a copy of \our confession. 
Now, tell me, did you tell him the truth?” 

“Yeah. There wasn’t nothing else to do.” 

“Now, tell me this, Bigger. Why did you do it?” 

Bigger sighed, shrugged his shoulders and sucked his lungs full of 
smoke. 

“I don’t know,” he sa^d^ smoke eddied slowly irom his nostrils. 
“Did you plan it?” 

“Naw.” # 

“Did anybody help you?” 

“Naw.” 

“Had you been thinking about doing something like that for a 
long time?” * 

“Navv\” 

“How did it happen?” 

“Tt just happened, Mr, Max.” 

“Are you sorry?” 

“What’s the use of being sorry? That won’t^help me none.” 

“You can’t think of auy reason why you did it?” 

Bigger was staring straight before him, his eyes wide and shining. 
His talking to Max had evoked again in him that urge to talk, to 
tell, to try to make his feelings known. A wave of excitement flooded 
him. He felt that he ought* to be able to reach out with his bare 
hands and carve from naked space the concrete, solid reasons why he 
had murdered. He felt them that strongly. If he could do that, he 
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would relax; h© would sit and wait until they told him to walk to 
the chair; and he would walk. 

“Mr. Max, I don’t know. I was all mixed up. I was feeling so many 
things at once.” * 

“Did you rape her, Bigger?” 

“Naw, Mr. Max. 1 didn’t. But nobody’ll believe me.’’ 

“Had you planned to before Mrs. Dalton came into the room?” 
.sBigger shook his head and rubbed his hands nervously across his 
eyes. In a sense he had forgotten Max was in the room. He was try- 
^ ing to fed the texture of his own feelings, trying to tell what they 
meant. 

“Oh, I don’t know. I was feeling a little that way. Yeah, I reckon 
I’was. I was drunk and she was drunk and I was feeling that way.” 

“But, did you rape her?” 

“Naw. But everybody’ll say I did. What’s the use? I’m black. They 
say black men do that. So it don’t matter if 1 did or if I didn’t.” 

“How long had you known her?” 

“A few hours.” 

“Did you like her?” 

'*Like her?” 

Bigger’s voice boomed so suddenly from his throat that Max 
.starteci. Bigger leaped to his feet; his eyes widened and his hands 
lifted midway to his face, trembling. 

“Nol Nol Bigger. . . Max said. 

**Like her? I hated her! So help me God, I hated her!” he shouted. 

“Sit down. Bigger!” 

“I hate her now, even though she’s dead! God knows, I hate her 
right now. ...” 

Max grabbed him a.nd pushed him back into the chgir. 

“Don’t get excited, Bigger. Here; take it easy!” 

Bigger cjuicted, but his eyes roved the room. Finally, he lowered 
his head and knotted his finger.s. His lips were slightly parted. 

“You say you hated her?” 

“Yeah; and I ain’t sorry she’s dead.” 

“But what had she done to you? You say you had just met her.”. 

“I don’t know. She didn’t do nothing to me.” Fle paused and ran 
his hand nervously across his forehead. “She. ... It was. . . . Hell, 
I don’t know. She asked me a lot of questions. She acted and talked 
in a way that made me hate her. She made me feel like a dog. I 
was so mad I wanted to cry, . . His voice trailed off in a plaintive 
whimper. He licked his lips. He was caught in a net of vague, associa- 
tive memory; he saw an image of his little sister, Vera, sitting 
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the edge of a chair crying because he had shamed her by ''looking'* 
at her; he saw her rise and fling her shoe at him. He shook his hcad> 
confused. “Aw, Mr. Max, she wanted me to tell her how Negroes 
live. She got into the front seat of the car where I was. . . 

“But, Bigger, you don’t hate people for that. She was being kind 
to you. . . 

“Kind, hell! She wasn't kind to mel” 

“What do you mean? She accepted you as another human being." 

“Mr. Max, we’re all split up. What you say is kind ain’t kind at 
all. I didn’t know nothing about that woman. All I knew was that 
they kill us for women like her. Wc live apart. And then she comes 
and acts like that to -me." 

“Bigger, you should have tried to understand. She was acting 
toward you only as she knew how.” 

Bigger glared about the small room, searching for an answer. He 
knew that his actions did not seem logical and he gave up trying to 
explain them logically. He reverted to his feelings as a guide in 
answering Max. 

“Well, 1 acted toward her only as I know how. She was rich. She 
and her kind own the earth. She and her kind say black folks are 
dogs. They don’t let you do nothing but what they want. . , 

“But, Bigger, this woman was trying to help you!” 

“She didn't act like it ” 

“How should she have acted?" 

“Aw, I don’t know, Mr. Max. White folks and black folks is 
strangers. Wc don't ’know what each other is thinking. Maybe she 
was trying to be kind; but she didn’t act like it. To me she looked 
and acted like all other white folks. . . ." 

“But she’s not to be blamed for that. Bigger." 

“She’s the sam^ color as the rest of 'em," he said defensively. 

“I don't understand. Bigger. You say you hated her and yet you 
say you felt like having her when you were in the room and she was 
drunk and you were drunk. . . 

“Yeah," Bigger said, wagging his head and wiping his mouth with 
the back of his hand, “Yeah; that’s funny, ain’t it?" He sucked at his 
cigarette. “Yeah; I reckon it was because I knew I oughtn't’ve wanted 
to. I reckon it was because they say we black men do that anyhow. 
Mr. Max, you know what some white men say we black men do? 
They say we rape white women when we got the clap and they say 
we do that because we believe that if we rape white women then 
we’ll get rid of the clap. That's what some white men say. They 
believe that. Jesus, Mr. Max, when folks says things like that about 
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you, yoif whipjjtd before you born. What’s the use? Yeah; I reckon 
I was feeling that way when I was in the room with her. They say 
we do things like that and they say it to kill ns. They draw' a line 
and say for you to stay on your side of the line. They don’t rare if 
there’s no bread over on your side. They don’t care if you die. And 
then they say things like that about you and when you try to come 
from behind your line they kill you. They feel they ought to kill 
you then. Everybody wants to kill you then. Yeah; I reckon I was 
feeling that way and maybe the reason was because they say it. 
Maybe that was the reason.” 

”You mean you wanted to defy them? You wanted to show them 
that you dared, that you didn’t care?” 

• ”1 don’t know^ Mr. Max. But what I got to care about? I knew 
that some time or oiher tlicy w^as going to get me for something. 
Tm black. I don’t have to do nothing for ’em to get me. The first 
white finger they point at me, I’m a goner, see?” 

“But, Bigger, when Mrs. Dalton came into that room, why didn’t 
you stop right there and tell her what was wrong? You wouldn’t’ve 
been in all this trouble then. , . 

“Mr. Max, so help me God, I couldn’t do nothing when I turned 
around and saw that woman coming to that bed. Honest to God, I 
didn't know what I was doing. . . 

“You mean you went blank?” 

“Naw; naw. ... I knew wdiat I was doing, all right. But I couldn’t 
help it. That’s what 1 mean. It was like another man stepped inside 
of my skin and started acting for me. ...” ‘ 

“Bigger, tell me, did you feel more attraction for Mary than for 
the women of your own race?” 

“Naw. But they say that. It ain’t true. I hated her then and I hate 
her now.” 

“But why did you kill Bessie?” 

“To keep her from talking. Mr. Max, after killing that white 
woman, it wasn't hard to kill somebody else. I didn’t have to think 
much about killing Bessie. I knew I had to kill her and I did. I had 
to get away. . . 

“Did you hate Bessie?” 

“Naw.” 

“Did you love her?” 

“Naw, I was just scared. I wasn’t in love with Bessie, She was 
just my girl. I don’t reckon I was ever*in love with nobody. I killed 
Bessie to save myself. You have to have a girl, so I had Bessie. And 
I killed her,” 
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“Bigger, tell me, when did you start hating Mar)^" 

“I hated her as soon as she spoke to me, as soon as I saw hen 1 
reckon I hated her before 1 saw her. . . 

“ijut, why}** 

“I told you. What her kind ever let us do.^'* 

“What, exactly. Bigger, did you want to do?” 

Bigger sighed and sucked at his cigarette. 

“Nothing, I reckon. Nothing. But I reckon I wanted to do what 
other people do.” 

“And because you couldn’t, you hated her?” 

Again Bigger felt that his actions were not logical, and again he 
fell bark upon his feelings for a guide in answering Max’s questions. 

“Mr. Max. a guy gets tired of being told what he can do anti 
can’t do. You get a little job here and a little job there. You shine 
shoes, sweep streets; anything. . . . You don’t make enough to live 
on. You don’t know when you going to get fired. Pretty soon you 
get so you can’t hope for nothing. You just keep moving all the 
time, doing what other folks say. You ain’t a man no more. You 
just work day in and day out so the world can roll on and other 
people can live. You know, Mr. Max, I always think of white 
folks. . . .” 

He paused. Max leaned forward and touched him. 

“Go on. Bigger.” 

“Well, they own everything. They choke you off the face of the 
earth. They like God. ...” He swallowed, closed his eyes and 
sighed. “They don’t even let you feci what you want to feel. They 
after you so hot and hard you can only feel what they doing to you. 
They kill you before you die.” 

“But, Bigger, I asked you what it was that you wanted to do so 
badly that you Had to hate them?” 

“Nothing. I reckon I didn’t want to do nothing.” 

^ “But you said that people like Mary and her kind never let you 
do anything.” 

“Why should I want to do anything? I ain’t got a chance. I don’t 
know nothing. I’m just black and they make the laws.” 

“What would you like to have been?” 

Bigger was silent for a long time. Then he laugl^ed without sound, 
without moving his lips; it w^as three short expulsions of breath 
forced upward through his npstrils by the heaving of his chest. ^ 

“I wanted to be an aviator once. But they wouldn’t let me go to 
the school where I was suppose' to learn it. They built a big sdhool 
and then drew a line around it and said that nobody could go to 
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it but those wno lived within the line. That kept all the colored 
boys out." 

"And what else?" 

"Well, 1 wanted to be in the army once." 

"Why didn't you join?" 

•"Hell, it’s a Jim Crow army. All they want a black man for is 
to dig ditches. And in the navy, all I can do is wash dishes and 
scrub floors." 

"And was there anything else you wanted to do?" 

"Oh, I don’t know. What’s the use now? I’m through, washed up. 
They got me. I’ll die.” 

"Tell me the things you thought you’d have liked to do?" 

"I'd like to be in business. But what chance has a black guy got 
in business? We ain’t got no money. We don't own no mines, no 
railroads, no nothing. I'hey don't want us to. They make us stay in 
one little spot. . . ." 

"And you didn’t want to stay there?" 

Bigger glanced up; his lijxs tightened. There was a feverish pride 
in his blootl-shot eyes. 

"I didn't/* he said. 

Max stared and sighed. 

"Look, Bigger, You’ve told me the things you could not do. But 
you did something. You committed these crimes. You killed two 
women. What on earth did you think you could get out of it?" 

Bigger rose and rammed his hands into his» pockets. He leaned 
against the wall, looking vacantly. Again he forgot that Max was 
in the room. 

"I don’t know. Maybe this sounds crazy. Maybe they going to 
burn me in the electric chair for feeling this way. But I ain’t wor- 
ried none about them women I killed, for a little while I was free. 
I was doing something. It was wrong, but J was feeling all right. 
Maybe God'll get me for it. If He do, all right. But I ain't worried. 
1 killed 'cm 'cause I was scared and mad. But I been scared and 
mad all my life and after I killed that first woman, I wasn't scared 
no more for a little while." 

"What were you afraid of?" 

"Everything," he breathed and buried his face in his hands, 

"Did you ever hope for anything. Bigger?" 

"What for? I couldn't get it. I'm blg^ck," he mumbled. 

"Didn't you ever want to be happy?" 

**Yeah; I guess so," he said, straightening. 

"How did you think you could be happy?" 
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"I don’t know. I wanted to do things. But everything I wanted 
to do I couldn’t. I wanted to do what the white boys in school did. 
Some of 'em went to college. Some of 'cm went to the army. But I 
couldn't go.” 

“But still, you wanted to be happy?*' 

“Yeah; sure. Everybody wants to be happy, 1 reckon.” 

“Did you think you ever would be?” 

“I don’t know. I just went to bed at night and got up in the 
morning. I just lived from day to day. I thought maybe 1 would 
be.” 

“How?” 

“I don’t know,” he said in a voice that was almost a moan. 

“What did you think happiness would be like?” 

“I don’t know. It wouldn't be like this.” 

“You ought to have some idea of what you warned, Bigger,” 

“Well, Mr. Max, if I was happy 1 wouldn’t always be wanting to 
do something I know I couldn't do.” 

“And why did you always want to?” 

“I couldn’t help it. Everybody feels that way, I reckon. And I did, 
too.' Maybe I would've been all right if I could’ve done something 
I wanted to do. I wouldn't be scared then. Or mad, maybe. I 
wouldn't be always hating folks; and maybe I’d feel at home, sort of.” 

“Did you ever go to the South Side Boys' Club, the place where 
Mr. Dalton sent those ping-pong tables?” 

“Yeah; but whatjthe hell can a guy do with ping-pong?” 

“Do you feel that that club kept you out of trouble?” 

Bigger cocked his head. 

“Kept me out of trouble?” he repeated Max’s words. “Naw; that’s 
where we plaained most of our jobs.” 

“Did you ever go to church. Bigger?” 

“Yeah; when I was little. But that was a long time ago.” 

“Your folks were religious?” 

“Yeah; they went to church all the time.” 

“Why did you stop going?” 

• “I didn't like it. There was nothing in it. Aw, all they did was 
sing and shout and pray all the time. And it didn't get 'em nothing. 
All the colored folks do that, but it don't get 'em nothing. The 
white folks got everything.” 

“Did you ever feel happy ^n church?” 

“Naw. I didn't want to. Nobody but poor folks get happy in 
church.” 

“But you are poor, Bigger.” 
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Again Bigger's eyes lit with a bitter and feverish pride. 

“I ain't that poor,” he said. 

'‘But Bigger, you said that if you were where people did not hate 
you and you did not hate them, you could be happy. Nobody hated 
you in church. Couldn't you feel at iiorne there?” 

/‘I wanted to be happy in this world, not out of it. I didn’t want 
that kind of happiness. Tlic white folks like for us to be religious, 
then they can do what they w^ant to with us.” 

“A little while ago you spoke of God ‘getting you* for killing those 
women. Does that mean you believe in Him?” 

*1 don’t know.” 

“Aren’t you afraid of what’ll happen to you after you die?” 

* “Naw. But I don’t want to die.” 

“Didn’t you know tliat the penalty for killing th^t white woman 
would be death?” 

“Yeah; I knew it. But I felt like she was killing rnc, so I didn’t 
care.” 

“If you could be happy in religion now, would you want to be?” 

“Naw. ril be dead soon enough. If I was religious, I’d be dead 
now.” 

“But the church promises eternal life?” 

“That’s for whipped folks.” 

“You don’t feel like you’ve had a chance, do you?” 

“Naw; but I ain’t asking nobody to be sorry for me. Naw; I ain’t 
asking that at all. I’m black. They don’t give black people a chance, 
so I took a chance and lost. But I don't care none now. They got me 
and it’s all over.” 

“Do you feel, Bigger, that somehow, somewhere, or sometime or 
other you’ll have a chance to make up for what you didn’t get here 
on earth?” 

“Hell, naw! When they strap me in that chair and turn on the 
heat, I’m through, for always.” 

“Bigger, I want to ask you something about your race. Do you 
love your people?” ** 

“1 don’t know, Mr. Max. We all black and the white folks treat 
us the same.” 

“But Biggf'r, your race is doing things for you. There are Negroes 
leading your people.” 

“Yeah; I know. 1 heard about 'em. Tliey all right, I guess.” 

"Don’t you knew any of ’em?” ' 

"Naw.” 

"Bigger, are there many Negro boys like you?” 
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“I reckon so. All of 'em I know ain't got nothing and ain’t going 
nowhere," 

“Why didn't you go to some of the leaders of your race and tell 
them how you and others boys fell?" 

“Aw, hell, Mr. Max. They wouldn't listen to me. They rich, even 
though the white folks treat them almost like they do me. They 
almost like white people, when it comes to guys like me. They say 
guys like me make it hard for them to get along with white folks.** 

“Did you ever hear any of your leaders make speeches?" 

“Yeah, sure. At election time." 

“What did you think of them?" 

“Aw, I don’t know. They all the same. They wanted to get elected 
to office. They wanted money, like everybody else. Mr. Max, it's* a 
game and they play it.” 

“Why didn'^'you play it?" 

“Hell, what dq I know? I ain't got nothing. Nobody'll pay any 
attention to me. I’m just a black guy with nothing. 1 just went to 
grammar school. And politics is full of big shots, guys from colleges.’* 

“Didn't you trust them?" 

“I don’t reckon tlicy wanted anybody to trust 'em. They wanted 
to get elected to office. They paid you to vote." 

“Did you ever vote?" 

“Yeah; I voted twice. I wasn't old enough, so 1 put my age up so 
I could vote and get the five dollars." 

“You didn't miixl selling your vote?" 

“Naw; why should I?" 

“You didn’t think politics could get you anything?" 

“It got me five dollars on election day.” 

“Bigger, did any white people ever talk to you about labor 
unions?" 

“Naw; nobody but Jan and Mary. But she oughtn't done it. . . * 
But I couldn't help what I did. And Jan. I reckon I did him wrong 
by signing 'Red' to that ransom note " ^ 

“Do you believe he's your friend now?" 

“Well, he ain't against me. He didn't turn against me today when 
they was questioning him. I don't think he hates me like the others. I 
suppose he's kind of hurt about Miss Dalton, though.’^ 

“Bigger, did you think you'd ever come to this?" 

“Well, to tell the truth, Mr. Max, it seems sort of naturaMike, me 
being here facing that death chair. Now I come to think of it, it 
seems like something like this just had to be." 
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They were silent. Max stood up and sighed. Bigger watched to 
see what Max was thinking, but Max’s face was white and blank. 

“Well, Bigger,” Max said. “We’ll enter a plea of not guilty at the 
arraignment tomorrow. But when the trial comes up we’ll change it 
to a plea of guilty and ask for mercy. They’re rushing the trial; 
it may be held in two or three days. I'll tell the judge all I can of 
how you feel and why. I’ll try to get him to make it life in prison. 
That’s all I can see under the circumstances. I don’t have to tell 
you how they feel toward you. Bigger. You’re a Negro; you know. 
Don’t hope for too much. There’s an ocean of hot hate out there 
against you and I’m going to try to sweep some of it back. They 
want your life; tlicy want revenge. They felt they had you fenced 
off so that you could not do what you did. Now they’re mad because 
deep down in them they believe that they made you do it. When 
people feel that way, you can’t reason with ’em. Then, too, a lot 
depends upon what judge we have. Any twelve white men in this 
stale will have already condemned you; we can’t trust a jury. Well, 
Bigger, I’ll do the best 1 can.” 

They were silent. Max gave him another cigarette and took one for 
himself. Bigger watched Max’s head of white hair, his long face, 
the deep-grey, soft, sad eyes. He felt that Max was kind, and he felt 
sorry for him. 

“Mr. Max. if I was you I wouldn’t worry none. If all folks was 
like you, then maybe I wouldn’t be here. But you can’t help that 
now. They going to hate you for trying to help jnc. I’m gone. They 
got me.” 

“Oh, they’ll hate me, yes,” said Max. “But I can take it. That’^ 
the difference. I’m a Jew and they hate me, but I know why and I 
can fight. But sometimes you can’t win no matter haw you fight; 
that is, you can’t win if you haven’t got time. And ‘they're pressing 
us now. But you need not worry about their hating me for defend- 
ing you. T he fear of hate keeps many whites from trying to help 
you and your kind. Before I can fight your battle. I’ve got to fight 
a battle with them.” Max snuffed out his cigarette. “I got to go 
now.” Max said. He turned and faced Bigger, “Bigger, how do you- 
feel?” 

“I don’t know. I'm just setting here waiting for 'em to come and 
tell me to walk to that chair. And I don’t know if I'll be able to 
walk or not.” 

Max averted his face and opened the door. A guard came and 
caught Bigger by the wrist. 

“I’ll see you in the morning. Bigger,” Max called. 
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Back in his cell. Bigger stood in the middle of the floor, not mov- 
ing. He was not stoop-shouldered now, nor were his muscles taut. 
He breathed softly, wondering about the cool hreath of peace that 
hovered in his body\ It was as though he were trying to listen to 
the beat of his own heart. All round him was darkness and there 
were no sounds. He coidd not remember when he had felt as related 
as this before. He had not thought of it or felt it while Max was 
speaking to him; it was not until after Max had gone that he discov- 
ered that he had spoken to Max as he had never spoken to anyone in 
his life; not even to himself. And his talking had eased from his 
shoulders a heavy burden. Then he was suddenly and violently angry. 
Max had tricked hinil But no. Max had not com])ellcd him to talk; 
he had talked of his own accord, prodded by excileinent, by a ciiri- 
osity about his own feelings. Max had only sat and listened, had 
only asked questions. His anger passed and fear took its place. If 
he were as confused as this when his time came, they really would 
have to drag him to the chair. He had to make a decision: in order 
to walk to that chair he had to weave his feelings into a hard shield 
of either hope or hate. To fall between them would mean living and 
dying in a fog of fear. 

He was balanced on a hair-line now, but there was no one to push 
him forward or backward, no one to make him feel tliat he had any 
value or worth— no one but himself. He brushied his hands across his 
eyes, hoping to untangle the sensations fluttering in his body. He 
lived in a thin, hstfd core of consciousness; he felt time, slipping by; 
the darkness round him lived, breathed. And he was in the midst 
of it, wanting again to let his body taste of that short respite of 
rest he had felt after talking with Max. He sat down on the cot; 
he had to grasp this thing. 

Why had Max asked him all those questions? He knew that Max 
was seeking facts to tell the judge; but in Max’s asking of those 
questions he had felt a recognition of his life, of his feelings, of his 
person that he had never encountered before. What was this? Had 
;he done wrong? Had he let liimsclf in for another betrayal? He felt 
as though he had been caught off his guard. But this, this— con- 
fidence? He had no right to be proud; yet he had spoken to Max as 
af man who had something. He had told Max that he did not want 
religion, that he had not stayed in his place. He had no right to 
feel that, no right to forget that he was to die, that he was t^ck, 
a murderer; he had no right to forget that, not even for a second. 
Yet he had. 

He wondered if it were possible that after all everybody in the 
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world felt alike? Did those who hated him have in them the same 
thing Max had seen in him, the thing that had made Max ask him 
those questions? And what motive could Max have in helping? Why 
would Max risk that white tide of hate to help him? For the first 
time in his life he had gained a pinnacle of feeling upon whicli he 
could stand and see vagjue relations that he had never dre^imed of. 
If that white looming mountain of hate were not a mountain at all, 
but people, people like himself, and like Jan— then he was faced 
with a high hope the like of which he had never thought could be, 
and a despair the full depths of which he knew he could not stand 
to feel. A strong counter-emotion waxed in him, urging him, warn- 
ing him to leave tliis newly-seen and newly-felt thing alone, that it 
would lead him to but another blind alley, to deeper hate and 
shame. 

Yet he saw and felt but one life, and that one life was more than 
a sleep, a dream; life was all life had. He knew that he would not 
wake up some time later, after death, and sigh at how simple and 
foolish his dream had been. The life he saw was short and his sense 
of it goaded him. He was seized with a nervous eagerness. He stood 
up in ilie middle of the cell floor and tried to see himself in relation 
to other men, a thing he had always feared to try to do, so deeply 
stained was his own mind with the hate of others for him. With 
this new sense of the value of himself gained from Max’s talk, a 
sense fleeting and obscure, he tried to feel that if Max had been 
able to see tlie man in him beneath those wildland cruel acts of 
his, acts of fear and hale and murder and flight and despair, then 
he too would hate, if he were they, just as now he was hating them 
and they were hating him. For the first time in his life he felt ground 
beneath his feet, and lie wanted it to stay there. “ 

He was tired, sleepy, and feverish; but he did not want to lie down 
wilJi this war raging in him. Blind impulses welled up in his body, 
and his intelligence sought to make them plain to his understand- 
ing by supplying images that would explain them. Why was all this 
hate and feai? Standing trembling in his cell, he saw a dark vastr 
fluid image rise and float; he saw a black sprawling prison full sof 
tiny black cells in w^hich people lived; each cell had its stone 
water and a crust of bread and no one could go from cell to^fll 
and there were screams and curses and yells of sufTering and nobddy 
heard them, for the walls were thick and darkness was everywhere. 
Why w^re there so many cells in the world? But was this true? He 
wanted to believe, but was afraid. Dare he flatter himself that much? 
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Would he be struck dead if he made himself the equal of others, 
even in fancy? 

He was too weak to stand any longer. He sat again on the edge 
of the cot. How could he find out if this feeling of his was true, 
if others had it? How could one find out about life when one 
was about to die? Slpwly^he lifted his Itands in the darkness and held 
them in mid-air, the fingers spread weakly open. If he reached out 
with his hands, and if his hands were electric wires, and if his heart 
were a battery giving life and fire to tliose hands, and if he reached 
out with his hands and touched other people, reached out through 
these stone walls and felt other hands connected with other hearts— 
if he did that, would there be a reply, a shock? Not that he wanted 
those hearts to turn their warmth to him; he was not wanting that 
much. But just to know that they were there and warmi Just that, 
and no more: and it would have been enough, more than enough. 
And in that touch, rcvsponse of recognition, there would be union, 
identity; there would be a supporting oneness, a wholeness which 
had been denied him all his lile. 

Another impulse rose in him, born of desperate need, and his 
mind clothed it in an image of a strong blinding sun sending hot 
rays down and he was standing in the midst of a vast crowd of men, 
white men and black men and all men, and the sun s rays melted 
away the many differences, the colors, the clothes, and drew what 
was common and good upward toward the sun. . . . 

He stretched oli^^full length upon the cot and groaned. Was he 
foolish in feeling this? Was it fear and weakness that made this 
desire come to him now that death was near? How could a notion 
that went so deep and caught up so much of him in one swoop of 
emotion be wrpng? Could he trust bare, naked feeling this way? 
But he had; all his life he had hated on the basis of bare sensation. 
Why should lit not accept this? Had he killed Mary and Bessie and 
brought sorrow to his mother and brother and sister and put him- 
self in the shadow of the electric chan only to find out this? Had 
been blind all along? But there was no way to tell now. It was 
tbo late. ... 

JtJe would not mind dying now if he could only find out what this 
meant, what he was in relation to all the others that lived, and the 
earth upon which he stood. Was there some battle everybody was 
fighting, and he had missed it? And if he had missed it, were not 
the whites to blame for it? Were they not the ones to hate even 
now? Maybe. But he was not interested in hating them now. He 
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had to die. It was more important to him to find out what this new 
tingling, this new elation, this new excitement meant. 

He lelt he wanted to live now—not escape paying for his crime— 
but live in order to find out, to sec if it were true, and to feel it more 
deeply; and, if he had to die, to die within il. He felt that he would 
have lost all if lie liad to die without fully feeling it, without know- 
ing for certain. But there was no way now. It was too late. . . . 

He lifted his hands to his face and touched his trembling lips. 
Naw. . . . Naw. ... He ran to the door and caught the cold steel 
bars in his hot hands and gripped them tightly, holding himself 
erect. Flis face le-^ted against the bars and he felt tears roll down his 
cheeks. His wet lips tasted salt. He sank to his knees and sobbed; 
“ 1 * don’t want to die. ... I don’t want to die. . . .” 


Having been bound over to the Grand Jury and indicted by, it, 
having been arraigned and having jiled not guilty to the charge of 
murder and been ordered to tiial— all in less than a week. Bigger 
lay one sunless grey morning on his cot, staring vacantly at the black 
steel bars of the Cook County Jail. 

Within an hour he would be taken to court where they would 
tell him if he was to live 01 die, and when. And with but a few 
minutes between him and the beginning of judgment, the obscure 
longing to possess I lie thing which Max had dimly evoked in him 
was still a motive. He felt he had to have it now.*How could he face 
that court of white men without something to sustain him? Since 
that night whin he had stood alone in his cell, feeling the high 
magic which Max’s talk had given him, he was more than ever 
naked to the hot blasts of hate. 

There were moments when he wished bitterly that he had not felt 
those possibilities, when he wished that he could go again behind 
his curtain. But that was impossible. He had been lured into the 
open, and trapped, twice trapped; trapped by being in jail for mur- 
der, and again trapjrcd by being stripped of emotional resources fo. 
go to his death. 

In an effort to recapture that high m(j>ment, he had tried to iSlk 
with Maxfbtit Max was picotcupied, busy preparing his plea to the 
court to save his life. But Bigger wanted to save liis own life. he 
knew that the momc*nt he iiicd to put his feelings into words, his 
tongue would not move. Many times, when alone after Max had 
left him, he w^ondered wistfully if there was not a set of words which 
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he had in common with others* words which would evoke in others 
a sense of the same fire that smoldered in him. 

He looked out upon the world and the people about him with a 
double vision: one vision pictured death, an image of him, alone, 
sitting strapped in the electric chair and waiting for the hot cur- 
rent to leap through his body; and the other vision ]3ictured life, -an 
image of himself standing amid throngs of men, lost in the welter 
of their lives with the hope of emerging again, different, unafraid. 
But so far only the certainty of death was his; only the unabating 
hate of the white faces could be seen; only the same dark cell, the 
long lonely hours, only the cold bars remained. 

Had his will to believe in a new picture of the world made him 
act a fool and thoughtlessly pile horror upon horror? Was not his 
old hate a better defense than this agoni/cd uncertainty? Was not 
an ii^possible hope betraying him to this end? On how many fronts 
could i man fight at once? Could he fight a battle within as well as 
without? Yet he felt that he could not fight the battle for his life 
without first winning the one raging within him. 

His mother and Vera and Buddy had come to visit him and again 
he had lied to them, telling them that he was praying, that he was 
at peace with the world and men. But that lie had only made him 
feel more shame for" himself and more hate for them; it had hurt 
because he really yearned for that certainty of which his mother 
spoke and prayed, but he could not get it on the terms on which 
he felt he had to iiave it. After they had left, he told Max not to 
let them come again. 

A few moments before the trial, a guard came to his cell and left 
a paper. 

“Your lawyer sent this," he said and left. 

He unfolded the Tribune and his eyes caught a headline: 
TROOPS GUARD NEGRO KILLER'S TRIAI.. Troops? He bent 
forward and read: PROTECT RAPIST FROM MOB ACTION. 
He went down the column: 

*^Fearing ouibreaks of mob violence. Gov. H. M. O’Dorsey ordered out two 
regiments of the Illinois’ National Guard to keep public peace during the 
of Bigger Thomas, Negro rapist and killer, it was announced from 
Springfield, the capitol, this morning. 

His eyes caught phrases:, “sentiment against killer still rising,” 
“public opinion demands death penalty,” “fear uprising in Negro 
sector,” and “city tense.” 

Bigger sighed and stared into space. His lips hung open and he 
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shook his head slowly. Was he not foolish in even listening when 
Max talked of saving his life? Was he not heightening the horror of 
his own end by straining after a flickering hope? Had not this voice 
of hate been sounding long before he was born; and would it not 
still sound long after he was dead? 

He read again, catching phrases: “the black killer is fully aware that 
he is in danger of going to the electric chair, “ “spends most of his time 
reading newspaper accounts of his crime and eating luxurious meals 
sent to him by Communist friends/’ “killer not sociable or talka- 
tive/' “Mayor lauds police for bravery,” and “a vast mass of evidence 
assembled against killer.” 

Then: 

In relation to the Negro’s mental condition, Dr. Calvin H. Robinson, a 
psychiatric attach^ of the police department, declared: “There is no question 
but that 'J'homas is more alcK mentally and more cagy than we suspect^ His 
attempt to blame the Communists for the murder and kidnap note and his 
staunch denial of having raped the white girl indicate that he may be hiding 
many other crimes.” 

Professional psychologists at University of Chicago pointed out this^orn- 
ing that white women have an unusual fascination for Negro men.^They 
think,” said one ot the professors who requested that his name not he men- 
tioned in connection with the case, “that white women are more attractive 
than the women of their own race. They just can’t help themselves.” 

It was said that Boris A. Max, the Negro’s Communistic lawyer, will enter 
a plea of not guilty anix try to free his client through a long drawn-out jury 
trial. • 

Bigger drop[)cd the paper, stretched out upon the cot and closed 
his eyes. It was the same thing over and over again. What was the 
use of reading it? 

“Bigserl" 

Max was standing outside of the cell. The gUaAu vj|.»ened the 
door and Max walked in. 

“Well, Bigger, how do you feel?” 

“All right, I reckon,” he mumbled. 

“We're on our way to court.” 

BiggfT rose and looked vacantly round the cell. 

“Are you ready?” 

“Yeali,” Bigger sighed. “I reckon 1 am.” 

“Listen, son. Don’t be nervous. Just take it easy.” 

“Will I be setting near you?” 

“Sure. Right at t he same table. I’ll be there throughout the 
trial. So don't be scared.” 
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A guard led him outside the door. The corridor was lined with 
policemen. It was silent. He was placed between two policemen and 
his wrists were shackled to theirs. Black and white faces peered at 
him from behind steel bars. He walked stiffly between the two police- 
men; ahead of him walked six more; and he heard many more 
walking in back. They led him to an elevator that took him to an 
underground passage. They walked through a long stretch of nar- 
row tunnel; the sound of their feet echoed loudly in the stillness. 
They reached another elevator and rode up and walked along a 
hallway crowded with excited people and policemen. They passed 
a window and Bigger caught a quick glimpse of a vast crowd of 
people standing behind closely formed lines of khaki-tlad troops. 
Yes, those were the troops and the mob the paper had spoken of. 

He was taken into a room. Max led the way to a table. After the 
handcuffs were unlocked, Bigger sat, flanked hy policemen. Softly, 
Max^laid his right hand upon Bigger’s knee. 

“We’ve got just a few minutes,” Max said. 

“Yeah,” Bi^cr mumbled. His eyes were half-closed; his head 
leaned slightly;^4;o one side and his eyes looked beyond Max at some 
point in space. 

“Here,” Max said. “Straighten your tie.” 

Bigger tugged listlessly at the knot. 

“Now, maybe you’ll have to say something just once, sec. . , 

“You mean in the court room?” 

“Yes; but Til. . • .” 

Bigger’s c)cs widened with fearjp 

“Nawl” 

“Nows listen, son. . 

“But I don't want to say nothing.” 

“I’m trying td save your life. . . .” 

Bigger’s nerves gave way and he spoke hysterically: 

“They going to kill mel You know they going to kill me. . . 

“But you'll have to, Bigger. Now, listen. . . 

“Can't you fix it so 1 won’t have to say nothing?” 

• “It’s only a word or two. When the judge asks how you want to 
plead, say guilty.” 

“Will I have to stand up?” 

“Yes.” 

“I don’t want to.” 

“pon’t you realize I’m trying to ^ave your life? Help me just this 
liltle bit. , . 

“1 reckon I don’t care. I reckon you can’t save it.” 
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"You mustn't feel that way. . . 

“I can’t help it.” 

"Here’s another thing. The court’ll be full, see? Just go in and sit 
down. You’ll be right by me. And let the judge see that you notice 
what's going on.” 

"I hope Ma won’t be there.” 

"1 asked her to come. I want the judge to see her,” Max said. 

"She’ll feel bad.” 

"All of this is lor you, Bigger.” 

"I reckon 1 ain’t worth it.” 

"Well, this thing's bigger than you, son. In a certain sense, every 
Negro in America’s on trial out there today.” 

"They going to kill me anyhow.” 

"Not if we fight. Not if I tell them how you’ve had to live.” 

A policeman walked over to Max, tapped him lightly on the 
shoulder, and said, 

"T he judge's waiting.” 

"All right,” Max said. "Come on. Bigger. Let’s go. Keep your 
chin up.” 

They stood and were "urrounded by policemen. Bigger walked 
beside Max down a hallway and then through a door. He saw a 
huge room crowded with men and women. Then he saw a small 
knot of black faces, over to one side of the room, behind a railing, 
A deep buzzing of voices came to him. Two policemen pushed the 
people to one side, making a path for Max and Bigger. Bigger moved 
forward slowly, feeling Max’s hand tugging at the sleeve of his coat. 
They reached the fiont of the room. 

"Sit down,” Max whispered. ^ 

As Bigger sat the lightning of silver bulbs flashed in his eyes; they 
were taking more pictuics of him. He was so tense in* mind and body 
that his lips trembled. He did not know what to do with his hands; 
he wanted to put them into his coat pockets; but that would take 
too much effort and would attract attention. He kept them lying on 
his knees, palms uj). There was a long and painful wait. The voices 
behind him still buzzed. Pale yellow sunshine fell through high win- 
dows and slashed the air. 

He looked about. Yes; there were his mother and brother and sis- 
ter; they were staring at him. There were many of his old school 
mates. There was his teacher, two of them. And there was G.H. and 
Jack and Gus and Doc. Bigger lowered his eyes. Tliese were the 
people to whom he had once boasted, acted tough; people whom 
he had once defied. Now they were watching him as he sat here. 
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They would feel that they were right and he was wrong. The old, 
hot choking sensation cainc back to his stomach and throat. Why 
could they not just shoot him and get it over with? They were 
going to kill him anyhow, so why make him go through with this? 
He was startled by the sound of a deep, hollow voice booming and 
a banging on a w'ooden table. 

“Everybody rise, please . . . 

Everybody stood up. Bigger felt Max’s hand touching his arm and 
he rose and stood with Max. A man, draped in long black robes and 
with a dead-white face, came through a rear door and sat behind a 
high pulpit-like railing. That's the judge. Bigger thought, casing 
back into his seat. 

“Hear ye, hear ye. ...” Bigger heard the hollow voice booming 
again. He cauglit snatches of phrases: “. . . . this Honorable Branch 
of the Cook County Criminal Onirl .... ncuv in session . . . *. 
pursuant to adjournment .... the Honorable Chief Justice Alvin 
C. Hanley, presiding. . . 

Bigger saw the judge look toward Buckley and then toward him 
and Max. Buckley rose and went to the foot of the railing; Max 
also rose and went forward. They talked a enoment to the judge in 
low voices and then each went back to his seat. A man sitting just 
below the judge rose and began reading a long paper in a voice so 
thick and low that Bigger could only hear some of the words. 

“. . . . indictment number 6G6-983 .... the People of the State 
of Illinois vs. Biggcf Thomas. . . . The Grand Jurors chosen, se- 
lected and sworn in and for the said County of Cook, present that 
Bigger TJiomas did rape and inflict sexual injury upon the body 
. . . . strangulation by hand .... smother to death and dispose of 
body by burning same in furnace .... did with knife and hatchet 
sever head from 1 ^>ody .... said acts committed upon one Mary 
Dalton, and contrary to the foim of the statute in such case made and 
provided, against the peace and dignity of the People of the State of 
Illinois. . . .” 

The man pronounced Bigger’s name over and over again and 
Bigger felt that he was raught up in a vast but delicate machine 
whose wheels would whir no matter what was pitted against them. 
Over and over the man said that he had killed Mary and Bessie; 
that he had beheaded Mary; that he had battered Bessie with a 
brick; that he had raped both -Mary and Bessie; that he had shoved 
Mary in the furnace; that he had thrown Bessie down the air-shaft 
and left her to freeze to death; and that had stayed on in the 
Dalton home when Mary’s body was burning and had sent a kidnap 
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note. When the man finished, a gasp of astonishment came from the 
court room and Bigger saw faces turning and looking in his direc- 
tion. The judge rapped for order and asked, 

“Is the defendant ready to enter a plea to this indictment?" 

Max rose. 

“Yes, Your Honor. The defendant. Bigger Thomas, pleads guilty." 

Immedialcly Bigger heard a loud commotion. He turned his head 
and saw several men pushing through the crowd toward the door. 
He knew that they were newspapermen. The judge rapped again for 
order. Max tried to continue speaking, but the judge stopped him. 

“Just a minute, Mr. Max. We must have order!" 

. The room grew quiet. 

“Your Honor," Max said, “after long and honest deliberation, I 
have determined to make a motion in this court to withdraw our 
plea of not guilty and enter a plea of guilty. 

“The laws of this state allow tlie offering of evidence in mitiga- 
tion of punishment, and I shall request, at such time as the Court 
deems best, that I be given the opportunity to offer evidence as to 
the mental and emotional attitude of this boy, to show the degree 
of responsibility he had in these crimes. Also, I want to offer evi- 
dence as to the youth of this boy. Further, I want to prevail upon 
this Court to consider this boy’s plea of guilty as evidence mitigating 
his punishment. ..." 

“Your Honor!" Buckley shouted. 

“Allow me to finish," Max said. 

Buckley came to the front of the room, his face red. 

“You cannot plead that boy both guilty and insane," Buckley said. 
“If you claim Bigger Thomas is insane, the State will demand a jury 
trial. ..." ^ * 

“Your Honor," Max said, “I do not claim that this boy is legally 
insane. I shall endeavor to show, thiough the disLU.v^ioii of evidence, 
the mental and emotional attitude of this boy and the degree of 
responsibility he had in these crimes." 

“That’s a defense of insanity!" Buckley shouted. 

“I’m making no sucJi defense," Max said. 

“A man is either sane or insane," Buckley said. 

“There are degrees of insanity,” Max said. “The laws of this state 
permit the heariiig of evidence to ascertain the degree of responsi- 
bility. And, also, the law permits the offering of evidence toward 
the mitigation of punishment." 

“The State will submit witnesses and evidence to establish the 
legal sanity of the defendant," Buckley said. 
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There was a long argument which Bigger did not understand. 
The judge called both lawyers forward to the railing and they talked 
for over an hour. Finally, they went back to their seats and the judge 
looked toward Bigger and said, 

“Bigger Thomas, will you rise?” 

His body flushed hot. As he had felt when he stood over the bed 
with the white blur floating toward him; as he had felt when he 
had sat in the car between Jan and Mary; as he had felt when he 
had seen Gus coming through the door of Doc's poolroom— so he felt 
now: constricted, taut, in the grip of a powerful, impelling fear. At 
that moment it seemed that any action under heaven would have 
been preferable to standing. He wanted to leap from his chair and 
swing some Jieavy weapon and end iliis unequal fight. Max caught 
his arm. 

“Stand up, Bigger.” , 

He rose, holding on to the edge of the table, his knees trembling 
so that he thought that they would buckle under him. The judge 
looked at him a long time before speaking. Behind him Bigger 
heard the room buzzing with the sound of voices. The judge rapped 
for order. 

“How far did you get in school?” the judge asked. 

“Eighth grade,” Bigger whispered, surprised at the question. 

“If your plea is guilty, and the plea is enteied in this case,” the 
judge said and paused, “the Court may sentence you to death,” the 
judge said and paused again, “or the Court may sentence you to the 
penitentiary for the term of your natural life,” the judge said and 
paused yet again, “or the Court may sentence you to the penitentiary 
for a term of not less than fourteen years. 

“Now, do ybu ^understand what I have said?” 

Bigger looked at Max; Max nodded to him. 

“Speak up,” the judge said. “If you do not understand what I 
have said, then say so.” 

“Y-y-yessuh; I understand,” he whispered, 

“Then, realizing the consequences of your plea, do you still plead 
guilty?” 

“Y-y-yessuh,” he whispered' again; feeling that it was all a wild 
and intense dream that must end soon, somehow. 

“That’s all. You may sit down,” the judge said. 

He sat. 

“Is the State prepared to present its evidence and witnesses?” the 
judge asked. 
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“We are. Your Honor/' said Buckley, rising and half-facing the 
judge and the crowd. 

“Your Honor, my statement at this time will be very briefo There 
is no need for me to picture to this Court the horrible details of 
these dastardly crimes. The array of witnesses for the State, the con- 
fession made and signed by the defendant himself, and the concrete 
evidence will reveal the unnatural aspect of this vile offense against 
God and man more eloquently Uian I could ever dare. In more than 
one respect, 1 am thankliil that this is the case, for some of the facts 
of this evil crime are so fantastic and unbelievable, so utterly beast- 
like and foreign to our whole concept of life, that I feel incapable 
of communicaiing them to this Court. 

■ “Never in my long career as an officer of the people have I been 
placed in a position where I’ve felt more unalterably certain of my 
djity. There is no room here for evasive, theoretical, or fanciful in- 
terpretations of the law." Buckley paused, surveyed the court room, 
then stepped to the table and lifted from it the knife with which 
Bigger had se\ red Mary’s head from her body. “This case is as 
clean-cut as this murderer’s knife, the knife that dismembered an 
innocent girl I” Buckley shouted. He paused again and lifted from 
the table the brick with which Bigger had battered Bessie in the 
abandoned building. “Your Honor, this case is as solid as this brick, 
the brick that battered a poor girl's brains out!” Buckley again 
looked at the crowd in the court room. “It is not often," Buckley 
continued, “that a representative of the people, finds the masses of 
the citizens who elected him to office standing literally at his back, 
waiting for him to enforce the law, . . The room was quiet a,s^a 
tomb. Buckley strode to the window and with one motion of htis 
hand hoisted it up. 'I'he rumbling mutter of the vast ^nob swept in. 
The court room stirred. 

“Kill 'im now!" 

“Lynch 'im!" 

The judge rapped for order. 

“If this is not stopped. I’ll order the room cleared!" the judge said. 

Max was on his feet. 

“I object!" Max said. “This is highly irregular. In effect, it is an 
attempt to intimidate this Court.” 

“Objection sustained,” the judge said. “Proceed in a fashion more 
in keeping with the dignity of your office and this Court, Mr. State's 
Attorney." 

“I’m very sorry, Your Honor,” Buckley said, going toward the 
railing and wiping his face with a handkerchief. “I was laboring. 
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under too much emotion. I merely wanted to impress the Court 
with the urgency of this situation. . . 

'‘The Court is wailing to hear your plea,” the judge said. 

"Yes; of course. Your Honor," Buckley said. “Now, what are the 
issues here? The inclictrncnt fully states the crime to which the de- 
fendant has entered a plea of guilty. The counsel for the defensip 
claims, and would have this Court believe, that the mere act of 
entering a plea of guilty to this indictment should be accepted as 
evidence mitigating punishment. 

"Speaking for the grief-stricken families of Mary Dalton and Bessie 
Mears, and for the People of the State of Illinois, thousands of whom 
are massed out beyoncl that window waiting for the law to take its 
course, I say that no such quibbling, no such trickery shall pervert 
this Court and cheat the lawl ^ 

"A man commits two of the most horrible murders in the history 
of American civilization; he confesses; and his counsel would have 
us believe that because he pleads guilty after dodging the law, after 
attempting to murder the officers of the law, that lii^ plea should be 
looked upon as evidence mitigating his punish men tt 

"I say. Your Honor, this is an insult to the Court and to the in- 
telligent people of this stalcl If such crimes admit of such defense, 
if this fiend’s life is spared because of such a defense, I shall resign 
my office and tell those people out tjiere in tlic streets that I can no 
longer protect their lives and property! I shall tell them that our 
courts, swamped wkh mawkish sentimentality, are no longer fit in- 
struments to safeguard the public p<'‘afc! I shall tell them that we 
l^ve abandoned the fight for civilization! 

"After entering such a plea, the counsel for the defense indicates 
that he shall ask this Court to believe that the mental and emotional 
life of the dcfentlant are such that he does not bear lull responsibil- 
ity for these cowaidly rapes and murders. He asks this Court to 
imagine a legendary No Man’s Land of human thought and feeling. 
He tells us that a man is sane enough to commit a crime, but is not 
sane enough to be tried for it! Never in iny life have I heard such 
^heer legal cynicism, such a cold-blooded and calculated attempt 
to bedevil and evade tlie law in my iifcl I say that this shall not be! 

“The State shall insist that this man be tried by jury, if the de- 
fense continues to say that he is insane. If his plea is simply guilty, 
then the State demands the .death penalty for these black Crimea. 

“At such time as the Court may indicate, I shall offer evidence, 
and put witnesses upon the stand to testify that this defendant is 
sane and is responsible for these bloody crimes. . . 
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‘Tour Honor I’’ Max called. 

“You shall have time to plead for your client!” Buckley shouted. 
“Let me finish!” 

“Do you have an objection?” the judge asked, turning to Max. 

“1 do!” Max said. “I hesitate to interrupt the State's Attorney, but 
the impression he is trying to make is that I claim that this boy is 
insane. That is 7iot true. Your Honor, let me state once again that 
this poor boy. Bigger, enters a plea of guilty. . . .” 

“I object!” Buckley shouted. “1 object to the counsel for the de- 
fendant speaking of this defendant before this Court by any name 
other than that written in the indictment. Such names as ‘Bigger* 
and ‘this poor boy' are used to arouse sympathy. . . 

“Sustained,” the judge said. “In the future, the defendant should 
J)e designated by tlie name under which the indictment was drawn. 
Mr. Max, I think you should allow the State’s Attorney to continue,” 

“7’here’s nothing further I have to say. Your Honor,” Buckley 
said. “If it pleases the Court, I am ready to call my witnesses.” 

“How many witnesses have you?” Max asked. 

“Sixty,” Buckley said. 

“Your Honor,” Max said. “Bigger Thomas has entered a plea of 
guilty. It seems to me that sixty witnesses are not needed.” 

“I intend to prove that this defendant is sane, that he was and 
is responsible for these frightful crimes,” Buckley said, 

“The Court will hear them,” the judge said. 

“Your Honor,” Max said. “Let me clear this thing up. As you 
know, the time granted me to prepare a defense for Bigger "I'homas 
is pitifully brief, so brief as to be without example. This hcar^^ 
was rushed to the top of the calendar so that this boy might be tried 
while the temper of the people is white-hot. • 

“A change of venue is of no value now. The same condition of 
hysteria exists all over this state. These circumstances have placed 
me in a position of not doing what I think wisest, but of doing 
what I must. If anybody but a Negro boy were charged with mur- 
der, the Slate’s Attorney would not have rushed this case to trial 
and clcnianded the death penalty. 

“The State has sought to create the impression that I am going 
to say that iliis boy is insane. That is not true. I shall put no wit- 
nesses upon the stand. I shall witness for Bigger Thomas. I shall 
present argument to show that his extreme youth, his mental and 
emotional life, and the reason why he has pleaded guilty, should 
and must mitigate his punishment. 

“The State's Attorney has sought to create the belief that I'm 
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trying to spring some surprise upon this Court by having itiy client 
enter a pica of guilty; he has sought to foster the notion that some 
legal trick is involved in the offering of evidence to mitigate this 
boy's punishment. But we have had many, many such cases to come 
before the courts of Illinois. The Loeb and Leopold case, for exam- 
ple. This is a regular procedure provided for by the enlightened 
and progressive laws of our state. Shall we deny this boy, because he 
is poor and black, the same protection, the same rliancc to be heard 
and understood that wc have so readily granted to otiiers? 

"‘Your Honor, I am not a cow^ard, but I could not ask that this 
boy be freed and given a chance at life while that mob howls beyond 
that window. I ask wdiat 1 must. I ask, over the shrill cries of the 
mob, that you spare his life! 

“The law of Illinois, regarding a j^lca of guilty to murder before 
a court, is as follows: the Court may impose the death penalty, im^ 
prison the defendant for lile, or for a term of not less than fourtcAi 
years. Under this law the Court is able to hear evidence as to the 
aggravation or mitigation of the offense. The object of this law is 
to caution the Court to seek to find out ivhy a man killed and to 
allow that why to be the measure of the mitigation of the pun- 
ishment. 

“I noticed that the State’s Attorney did not dwell upon why 
Bigger Thomas killed those two women. There is a mob waiting, he 
says, so let us kill. His only pica is that if we do not kill, then the 
mob will kill. 

“He did not discuss the motive for Bigger Thomas’ crime because 
he could not. It is to his advantage to act quickly, before men have 
halfd time to think, before the full facts arc known. For he knows 
that if the full facts were known, if men had time to reflect, he 
could not stand there and shout for death! 

“What motive actuated Bigger Thomas? There was no motive as 
motive is understood under our laws today. Your Honor. I shall go 
deeper into this when I sum up. It is because of the almost instinc- 
tive nature of these crimes that I say that the mental and emotional 
life of this boy is important in deciding his punishment. But, as the 
State whets the appciiie of the mob by needlessly parading witness 
after witness before this Court, as the State inflames the public mind 
further with the ghastly details of this boy’s crimes, I shall listen for 
the State’s Attorney to tell this Court why Bigger Thomas killed. 

“This boy is young, not only in years, but in his attitude towaVd 
life. He is not old enough to vote. Living in a Black Belt district, 
he is younger than most boys of his age, for he has not come in con- 
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tact with the wide variety and depths of life. He has had but two 
outlets for his emotions: work and sex— and he knew these in their 
most vicious and degrading forms. 

“I shall ask this Court to spare this boy’s life and I have faith 
enough in this Court to believe that it will consent.” 

, Max sat down. The court room was filled with murmurs. 

.* ‘The Court will adjourn for one hour and reconvene at one 
o'clock/’ the judge said. 

Flanked by polic cmen. Bigger was led back into the crowded hall. 
Again he passed a window and he saw a sprawling mob held at bay 
by troops. He was taken to a room where a tray of food rested on 
a table. Max was there, waiting for him. 

. “Come on and sit down. Bigger. Eat something.” 

“T don’t want nothing.” 

“Come on. You’ve got to hold up.” 

‘ “I ain’t hungry.” 

“Here; take a smoke.” 

“Naw.” 

“You want a drink of water?” 

“Naw.” 

Bigger sat in a chair, leaned forward, rested his arms on the table 
and buried his face in the crooks of his elbows. He was tired. Now 
that he was out of the court room, he felt the awful strain under 
which he had been while the men had argued about his life. All 
of the vague thoughts and excitement about finding a way to live 
and die were far from him now. Fear and dread were the only pos- 
sible feelings he could have in that court room. When the hour 
was up, he was led back into court. Fie rose with the rest when the 
judge came, and then sat again. 

“The State may call its witnesses,” the judge said, 

“Yes, Your Flonor,” Buckley said. 

The first witness was an old woman whom Bigger hac| not seen 
bc'fore. During the questioning, he heard Buckley call her Mrs. Rawl- 
son. llicn he heard the old woman say that she was the mother 
of Mrs. Dalton. Bigger saw Buckley give her the earring he had seen 
at the inquest, and the old woman told of how the pair of earrings 
had been handed dewn through the years from mother to daughter. 
When Mrs. kawlson was through. Max said that he had no desire 
to examine her or any of the State’s witnesses. Mrs. Dalton was led 
to the stand and she told tl)e same stor^^ she had told at the inquest, 
Mr. Dalton told again why he had hired Bigger and pointed him 
out as “the Negro boy who came to my home to work.” Peggy also 
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pointed him ont, saying through her sobs, “Yes; he’s the boy,” All 
of them said that he had acted like a very quiet and sane boy. 

Britten told how he had suspected that Bigger knew something ol 
the disappearance of Mary; and said that “that black boy is as sane 
as I am/' A newspaperman told of how the smoke in the furnace 
had caused the discovery of Mary's bones. Bigger heard Max rise 
when the newspaperman had finished. 

“Your Honor," Max said. “I'd like to know how many more news- 
papermen are to testify?" 

“I have just fourteen more," Buckley said. 

“Your Honor," Max said. “This is totally unnecessary. There is a 
plea of guilty here. . . ." 

“I’m going to prove that that killer is sane!" Buckley slioiited. • * 

“The Court will hear them," the judge said. “Proceed, Mr. 
Buckley." 

Fourteen more newspapermen told about the smoke and the bones 
and said that Bigger acted “just like all oihcr colored boys." At five 
o'clock the court recessed and a tray of food tvas placed before Bigger 
in a small room, with six policemen standing guard. I'he nerve's of 
his stomach were so taut that he could only drink the collec. Six 
o’clock found him back in court. 'I'hc room grew dark and the lights 
were turned on. The parade of witnesses ceased to be real to Bigger. 
Five white men came to the stand and said that the handwriting on 
the kidnap note was his; that it was the same writing which they 
had found on hi^ “homework j>apers taken from the files of the 
school he used to attend." Another white man said that the finger- 
prints of Bigger Thotnas were found on the door of “Miss Dalton’s 
room.” Then six doctors said Bessie had been raped. Four colored 
waitresses frpm Ernie’s Kitchen Shack pointed him out as the “col- 
ored boy who -was at the table that night with the white man and 
the white woman." And they said he had acted “cjuict and sane." 
Next caijne two wliitc women, school teacJicrs, who said that Bigger 
way “a dull boy, but thoroughly sane." One witness melted into 
another. Bigger ceased to care. He stared listlessly. At times he could 
hear the faint sound of the winter wind blowing outdoors. Fle was 
too tired to be glad when the session ended. Before they took him 
back to his cell, he asked Max, 

“How long will it last?" 

“I don't know. Bigger. You'll have to be Imave and hold up." - 

“I wish it was over." 

“This is your life, Bigger. You got to fight.” 

“I don’t care what they do to me. I wish it was over." 
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The next morning they woke him, fed him, and took him back 
to court. Jan came to the stand and said what he had said at the in- 
quest. Buckley made no attempt to link Jan with the murder of Mary, 
G. H. and Gus and Jack told of how they used to steal from stores 
and newsstands, of the fight they had had the morning they planned 
to'rob Blum's. Doc told of how Bigger had cut the cloth of his pool 
table and said that Bigger was “mean and bad, but sane." Sixteen 
policemen pointed him out as “the man we captured. Bigger 
Thomas." They said that a man who could elude the law as skill- 
fully as Bigger had was “sane and responsible." A man from the 
juvenile court said that Bigger had served three months in a reform 
school for stealing auto tires. 

' There was a recess and in the afternoon five doctors said that they 
thought Bigger was “sane, but sullen and contrary." Buckley brought 
‘ fo^jjh the knife and purse Bigger had hidden in the garbage pail 
and informed the Court that the city’s dump had been combed for 
four days to find them. The brick he had used to strike Bessie with 
was shown; then came the flashlight, the Communist pamphlets, the 
gun, the blackened earring, the hatchet blade, the signed confession, 
the kidnap note, Bessie’s bloody clothes, the stained pillows and 
quilts, the trunk, and the empty rum bottle which had been found 
ill the snow near a curb. Mary’s bones were brought in and women 
■ in the court room began to sob. Then a group of twelve workmen 
brought in the furnace, piece by piece, from the Dalton basement 
and mounted it upon a giant wooden platform. People in the room 
stood to look and the judge ordered them to sit down. 

Buckley had a while girl, the size of Mary, crawl inside of the 
furnace “to prove beyond doubt that it could and did hold and burn 
the ravished body of innocent Mary Dalton; and to show that the 
poor girl’s head could not go in and the sadistic Negro cut it off 
Using an iron siiovcl from the Dalton basement, Buckley showed 
how the bones had been raked out; explained how Bigger had 
“craftily crept up the stairs during the excitement and taken flight.” 
Mopping sweat from his face, Buckley said, 

“7 he State rests, Your Honorl" 

“Mr. Max," the judge said. “You may proceed to call your wit- 
n'"‘:x*s.’’ 

“The defense does not contest the evidence introduced here," Max, 
said, “I therefore wMive the right to call witnesses. As I stated before, 
at the proper time 1 shall present a plea in Bigger Thomas’ behalf.” 

The judge informed Buckley that he could sum up. For an hour 
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Buckley commented upon the testimony of the State's witnesses and 
interpreted the evidence, concluding with the words, 

“The intellectual and moral faculties of mankind may as well be 
declared impotent, if the evidence and testimony submitted by the 
State are not enough to compel this Court to impose the death sen- 
tence upon Bigger Thomas, this despoiler of womeni" 

“Mr. Max, will you be prepared to present your plea tomorrow?" 
the judge asked. 

“I will. Your Honor.” 

Back in his cell, Bigger tumbled lifelessly onto his cot. Soon it'll 
all be over, he thought. Tomorrow might be the last day; he hoped 
so. His sense of time was gone; night and day were merged now. 

The next morning he was awake in his cell when Max came. Oif 
his way to court he wondered what Max would say about himL- 
Could Max really save his life? In the act of thinking the thougnt, 
he thrust it from him. If he kept hope from his mind, then whatever 
happened would seem natural. As he was led down the hall, past 
windows, he saw that the mob and the troops still surrounded the 
court house. The building was still jammed with muttering people. 
Policemen had to make an aisle for him in the crowd. 

A pang of fear shot through him when he saw that he had been 
the first to get to the table. Max was somewhere behind him, lost in 
the crowd. It was then that he felt more deeply than ever what Max 
had grown to mean to him. He was defenseless now. What was there 
to j[)revent those people from coming across those railings and drag- 
ging him into the street, now that Max was not here? He sat, not 
daring to look round, conscious that every eye was upon him. Max’s 
presence during the trial had made him feel that somewhere in that 
crowd that stared at him so steadily and resentfully was something 
he could cling to, if only he could get at it. Tlicrc smoldered in him 
the hope that Max had made him feel in the first long talk they had 
liad. But he did not want to risk trying to make it flare into flame 
now, not with this trial and the words of hate from Buckley. But 
neither did he snuff it out; he nursed it, kept it as his last refuge. 

When Max came Bigger saw that his face was pale and drawn. 
There were dark rings beneath the eyes. Max laid a hand on Bigger's 
knee and whispered, 

“I'm going to do all I can, son.” 

Court opened and the judge said, 

“Are you ready to proceed, Mr. Max?” 

“Yes, Your Honor.” 

Max rose, ran his hand through his white hair and went to the 
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front of the room. He turned and half-faced the judge and Buckley, 
looking out over Bigger s head to the crowd. He cleared his throat. 

“Your Honor, never in my life have I risen in court to make a plea 
with a firmer conviction in my heart. I know that what I have to say 
hpre today touches the destiny of an entire nation. My plea is for 
more than one man and one j^cople. Perhaps it is in a manner for- 
, tunaie that the defendant has committed one of the darkest crimes 
in our memory; for if we can encompass the life of this man and find 
out what has happened to him, if we can understand how subtly and 
yet strongly his life and fate arc linked to ours— if we can do this, 
perhaps wc sliall find tlie key to our future, that rare vantage point 
upon which every man and woman in this nation can stand and 
^✓iew how incxtiicably our hopes and fears of today create the exulta- 
r^i^on and doom of tomorrow. 

^"‘Your Honor, J have no desire to be disrespectful to this Court, 
but 1 must be honest. A man’s life is al stake. And not only is this 
man a criminal, ]mi lie is a black criminal. And as such, he comes 
into this court under a handicaj), notwithstanding our pretensions 
that all are equal before the law. 

“This man is difjrrrnt, even though his crime differs from similar 
crimes only in degree. The complex forces of society have isolated 
here for us a symbol, a test symbol. The prejudices of men have 
stained this symbol, like a germ stained for examination under the 
microscope. The unremitting hate of men has pven us a psycho- 
logical distance that will enable us to see this tiny social symbol in 
relation to our v;hole sick social organism. 

“I say, Your Honor, that the mere act of understanding Bigger 
Thomas will be a ihaMing out of icebound imjnilscs, a dragging of 
tJie sprawling forms of dread out of the night of fear into the lig 
reason, an unveiling of the unconscious ritual of death in which ISIf 
like sleep-walkers, have participated so dreamlike and thoughtlessly. 

“But I make no excessive claims. Your Honor. I do not deal in 
magic. I do not say that it we understand this man’s life we shall 
solve all our problems, or that when we have all the facts at our. 
disposal wc shall auiomaticallv know how to act. Life is not that 
simple. But I do say that, if, after I have finished, you feel that death? 
irhc 'cssary, then you are making an open choice. What I want to dq^ 
is inject into the consciousness of this Cpurt, through the discussion 
of evidence, the two possible courses' of action open to us and the 
inevitable consequences flowing from each. And then, if we say death, 
let us mean it; and if we say life, let us mean that too; but whatever 
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we say, let us know upon what ground wc arc putting our feet, what 
the consequences are for us and those whom wc radge, 

“Your Honor, I would have you believe that I am not insensible 
to the deep burden of responsibility 1 am throwing upon your shoul- 
ders by the manner in which I have insisted upon conducting the 
defense of this boy s life, and iu my resolve to place before you the 
entire degree of his guilt for judgment. But, under the circumstances,' 
what else could I have done? Night after night, I have lain without 
sleep, trying to think of a way to picture to you and to the world the 
causes and reasons why this Negro boy sits here a self-confcsscd 
murderer. How can 1, I asked myself, make the picture of what has 
happened to this boy show plain and powerful upon a screen of sober 
reason, when a thousand newspaper and magazine artists have alread)f 
drawn it in lurid ink upon a million sheets of public print? Dare I.*- 
deeply mindful of this boy’s background and race, put his fate ^ii 
the hands of a jury (not of his peers, but of an alien and hostile 
race!) whose minds are already conditioned by die press of the 
nation; a press which has already reached a decision as to his guilt, 
and in countless editorials suggested the measure of his punishment? 

“No! I could not! So today J come to face this Court, rejecting a 
trial by jury, willingly entering a plea of guilty, asking in the light 
of the laws of this state that this boy’s life be sjiarcd for reasons which 
I believe affect the foundations of our civilization. 

. “The most habitual thing for this Court to do is lo take the line 
of least resistance and follow the suggestion of the State’s Attorney 
and say, ‘Death!’ And that would be the end of this case. But that 
would not be the end of ihh crime! That is why this Court must do 
otherwise. 

“There arcttimes, Your Honor, wdien reality bears features of such 
Ijjmpellingly moral complexion that it is impossible lo follow the 
wn path of expediency. There are times when life’s ends are so 
ratveled that reason and sense cry out that wc stop and gather them 
together again before we can proceed. 

“What atmosphere surrounds this trial? Arc the citizens soberly 
• intent upon seeing that .the law is executed? That retribution is dealt 
out in measure with the offense? That the guilty and only the guilty 
is caught and punished? 

“Nol Every conceivable prejudice has been dragged into thisy^aSP? 
The authorities of the city a^id state deliberately inflamed the public 
mind to the point where they could not keep the peace without 
martial law. Responsible to nothing but their own corrupt con- 
science, the newspapers and the prosecution launched the ridiculous 
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claim that the Communist Party was in some way linked to these two 
murders. Only here in court yesterday morning did the State's At- 
torney cease implying that Bigger Thomas was guilty of other crimes, 
crimes which he could not prove. 

“The hunt for .Bigger Thomas served as an excuse to terrorize the 
entire Negro population, to arrest hundreds of Communists, to raid 
‘labor union headquarters and workers’ organizations. Indeed, the 
tone of the press, the silence of the church, the attitude of the prose- 
cution and the stimulated temper of the people arc of such a nature 
as to indicate that more than revenge is being sought upon a man 
who has committed a crime. 

“What is the cause of all this high feeling and excitement? Is it 
the crime of Bigger Thomas? Were Negroes liked yesterday and hated 
ioday because ol wliat he has done? Were labor unions and workers' 
hJKls raided solely because a Negro committed a crime? Did those 
white bones lying on that table evoke the gasp of horror that went 
up from the nation? 

“Your Honor, you know that that is not the easel All of the factors 
in the present hysteria existed before Bigger Thomas was ever heard 
of. Negroes, workers, and labor unions were hated as much yesterday 
as they are today. 

“Crimes of even greater brutality and horror have been committed 
in this city. Gangsters have killed and have gone free to kill again. 
But none of that brought forth an indignation to equal this. 

^‘Your Honor, that mob did not come here of. its own accord! 
was inciicdl Until a week ago those people lived their lives as quietly 
as always. 

“Who, then, fanned this latent hate into fury? Whose interest is 
that thoughtless and misguided mob serving? * 

“The State’s Attorney knows, for he promised the Loop bankers 
that if he were re-elected demonstrations for relief would be stopped! 
The Governor of the state knows, for he has pledged the Manu- 
facturers’ Association that lie would use troops against workers who 
went out on strike! The Mayor knows, for he told the merchants of 
the city that the budget would be cut down, that no new taxes would, 
be imposed to satisfy the clamor of the masses of the needy! - 

“There is guilt in the rage that demands that this man's life be 
ffiuii^id out quickly! There is fear in the hate and impz^ience whiA 
impels the action of the mob congregated upon the sj^feets beyoi|d? 
that window! All of them—the mob and the mob-mas^rs; the wij^ 
pullers and the frightened; the leaders and their pet va^als— kno%;^ 
and feel that their lives are built upon a historical deed of wrong 
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against many people, people from whose lives they have bled their 
. leisure and their luxury! Their feeling of guilt is as deep as that of 
the boy who sits here on trial today. Fear and hate and guilt are the 
keynotes of this dramal 

‘Tour Honor, for the sake of this boy and myself, I wish I could 
bring to this Court evidence of a morally worthier nature. I wt ^^^ 
I could say that love, ambition, jealousy, the quest for adventure, or 
any of the more romantic feelings were back of these two murders. 
If I could honestly invest the hapless actor in this fateful drama with 
feelings of a loftier cast, my task would be easier and I would feel 
confident of the outcome. The odds would be with me, for I would 
be appealing to men bound by common ideals to judge with pity and 
understanding one of their brothers who erred and fell in struggl]^ 
But I have no choice in this matter. Life has cut this cloth; not I. I 

“Wc must deal here with the raw stuff of life, emotions and 3fn- 
pulses and attitudes as yet unconditioned by the strivings of science 
and civilization. We must deal here with a first wrong which, when 
committed by us, was understandable and inevitable; and then we 
ihust deal 'with the long trailing black sense of guilt stemming from 
that wrong, a sense of guilt which self-interest and fear would not let 
us atone. And we must deal here with the hot blasts of hate engen- 
dered in others by that first wrong, and then the monstrous and 
horrible crimes flowing from that hale, a hate which has seeped down 
j|Uo the hearts and molded the deepest and most delicate sensibilities 
)of multitudes. • 

“We must deal here with a dislocation of life involving millions 
of people, a dislocation so vast as to stagger the imagination; so 
fraught with tragic consequences as to make us rather not want to 
look at it or*think of it; so old that we would gather try to view it 
as an order of nature and strive with uneasy conscience and false 
moral fervor to keep it so. 

“We must deal here, on both sides of the fence, among whites as 
Well as blacks, among workers as well as employers, with men and 
women in whose minds there loom good and bad of such height and 
weight that they assume proportions of abnormal aspect and con- 
struction. When situations like this arise, instead of men feeling that 
they arc facing other men, they feel that they are facing mountains, 
^floods, seas: forces of nature whose size and strength focus the 
a^tid emotioj% to a degree of, tension unusual in the quiet rourai? of 
^rban life. Vfet this tension exists within the limits of urban life, 
i^^derminihg it and supporting it in the same gesture of being. 

“Allow me, Your Honor, before I proceed to cast blame and ask 
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for mercy, to state emphatically that I do not claim that this boy is 
a victim of injustice, nor do I ask that this Court be sympathetic 
with him. That is not my object in embracing his character and his 
cause. It is not to tell you only of suffering that I stand here today, 
even though there’ arc frequent lynchings and floggings of Negroes 
jtjiroughout the country. If you react only to that part of what I say, 
thbn you, too, arc caught as much as he in the mire of blind emotion, 
and this vicious game will roll on, like a bloody river to a bloodier 
sea. Let us banish from our minds the thought that this is an unfortu- 
nate victim of injustice. The very conce]it of injustice rests upon a 
premise of equal claims, and this boy here today makes no claim 
upon you. If you think or leel that he does, then you, too, are blinded 
1[’’;’j|a feeling as terrible as that whi':h you condemn in him, and with- 
4 " t*as much justification. The feeling of guilt which has caused all 
ofhhc mob-fear and mob-hysteria is the counterpart of his own hate. 

. “Rather, 1 j)lead with you to sec a mode ol life in our midst, a 
mode of life sum ted and distorted, but possessing its own laws and 
claims, an existence of iricri growing out of the soil prepared by the 
Collective but blind will of a hundred million people. I beg you to 
recognize human life draped in a form and guise alien to ours, but 
springing from a soil plowed and sown by all our hands. I ask you 
to recognize the laws and processes flowing from such a condit^n, 
understand them, seek to change them. If we do none of these, then 
we should not pretend horror or surprise when thwarted life ex^ 
presses itself in Icar and hale and crime. 

“This is hie, new and strange; strange, because we fear it; new, 
because wc have kept our eyes turned from it. This is life lived iq 
cramped limits and expressing itself not irl terms of our good and 
bad, but in terms of its own fulfilment. Men are men and life is life, 
and wc must deal witli them as they arc; and if we want to change 
them, wc must deal with them in the form in which they exist and 
have their being. 

“Your Honor, I must still speak in general terms, for the back- 
giound of this boy must be shown, a background which has acted 
powerfully and imjjortantly upon Jiis conduct. Our forefathers came 
to these shores and faced a harsh and wild country. They came here 
w?kka stifled dream in their hearts, from lands where their persona|j* 
tiestj[i:.,d been denied, as even we have denied the persoiliftlity of this 
boy. They came from cities of the old world where me means to 
sustain life were hard to get or own. They were colonists and they 
were faced with a diilicult choice: they had either to subdue this wild 
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land or be subdued by it. We need but turn our eyes upon the im- 
posing sweep of streets and factories and buildings lo see how com- 
pletely they have conquered. But in conquering they used others, 
used their lives. Like a miner using a pick or a carpenter, using a saw, 
they bent the will of others to their own. Lives to them were tools, 
and weapons to be wielded against a hostile land and climate. % 

“I do not say this in terms of moral condemnation. 1 do not say il 
to rouse pity in you for the black men who were slaves for two and 
one-half centuries. It w^ould be foolish now to look back upon that 
in the light of injustice. Let us not be naive: men do what they must, 
even when they feel that they are being driven by God, even when 
they feel they are fidfilling the will of God. Those men were engaged 
in a struggle for life and their choice in the matter was small indee^ 
It was the imperial dream of a feudal age that made men cnslaveit 
others. Exalted by the will to rule, they could not have built nation! 
on so vast a scale had they not shut their eyes to the humanity of 
other men, men whose lives were necessary for their building. But the 
invention and widespread use of machines made the further direct 
enslavement of men economically impossible, and so slavery ended. 

*Xct me. Your Honor, dwell a moment longer upon the danger of 
looking upon this boy in the light of injustice. If I should say that 
he victim of injustice, then I would be a.sking by implication for 
sympathy; and if one insists upon looking at this boy in the light of 
syjtipathy, he will be swamj>ed by a feeling of guilt so strong as to be 
indistinguishable froTii hate. 

“Of all things, men do not like to feel that they arc guilty of 
w^ong, and if you make them feel guilt, they will try desperately to 
justify it on any grounds; but, failing that, and seeing no immediate 
solution that wfll set things right without too much cost to their lives 
and property, they will kill that which evoked in them the con- 
demning .sense of guilt. And this is true of all men, whether they 
be white or black; it is a peculiar and powerful, but common, need. 

“This guilt-fear is the basic tone of the prosecution and of the 
people in this case. In their hearts they feel that a wrong has been 
done and when a Negro commits a crime against them, they fancy 
they see the ghastly evidence of that wrong. So the men of wealth and 
prOj^erty, the victims of attack who are eager to protect their profit 
say to their gtl^y hirelings, \Stamjj out this ghost!' Or, like 
toil, they say, ‘JEet’s do something for this man so he won't feel that 
way.' But then it is too late. 

'^If only ten or twenty Negroes had been put into slavery, we could 
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throughout the country. If this state of affairs had lasted for two or 
three years, we could say that it was unjust; but it lasted for more 
than two hundred years. Injustice which lasts for three long cen- 
,turies and which exists among millions of people over thousands of 
rM’Square miles of territory, is injustice no longer; it is an accomplished 
tact of life. Men adjust themselves to their land; tlicy create their 
own laws of being; their notions of right and wrong. A common way 
of earning a living gives them a common attitude toward life. Even 
their speech is colored and shaped by what they must undergo. Your 
Honor, injustice blots out one form of life, but another grows up in 
its place with its own rights, needs, and aspirations. What is hap- 
' {^lining here today is not injustice, but oppression, an attempt to 
^\.hrottlc or stamp out a new form of life. And it is this new form of 
life that has grown up here in our midst that puzzles us, that ex- 
presses itself, like a weed growing from under a stone, in terms we 
call crime. Unless we grasp this problem in the light of this new 
reality, we caiinot do more than salve our feelings of guilt and rage 
with more murder when a man, living under such conditions, com- 
mits an act which we call a crime. 

"This boy represents but a tiny aspect of a problem whose reality 
sprawls over a third of this nation. Kill himi Burn the life out of 
himi And still when the delicate and unconscious machinery of race 
relations slips, there will be murder again. How can law contradict 
the lives of millions of people and hope to be administered success- 
fully? Do we believe in magic? Do you believe that by burning a 
cross you can frighten a multitude, paralyze their will and impulses? 
Do you think that the white daughters in the homes of America, will 
be any safer if you kill this boy? No! I tell you in all solemnity that 
they won't! I'hc surest way to make certain that there will be more 
such murders is to kill this bo)'. In your rage and guilt, make thou- • 
' sands of other black men and women feel that the barriers are 
tighter and higher! Kill him and swell the tide of pent-up lava tiiat , 
will some day break loose, not in a single, blundering, accidental, 
individual crime, but in a wild cataract of emotion that vyill brook 
no control. The all-important thing for this Court to remember in 
dti^id^ng this boy's fate is that, though his crime accidentafe^jthe 
et’ao^.ions that broke loose were alread'^ there; the thi^ to remOTber 
is that this boy's way of life was a way of guilt; thatJii^ crime edited 
long before the murder of Mary Dalton; that the aiStidental nature 
of his crime took the guise of a sudden and violep^A^^t^ in the veil 
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ment and estrangement to leap forth and find obje,ctive and concrete 
form. 

“Obsessed with guilt, we have sought to thrust a corpse from 
before our eyes. We have marked off a little plot of ground and 
buried it. We tell our souls in the deep of the black night that it 
dead and that we have no reason for fear or uneasiness. 9 

“But the corpse returns and raids our homes! We find our daugh- 
ters murdered and burnt! And we say, ‘Kill! Kill!’ 

“But, Vour Honor, I say: ‘Stop! Let us look at what wc anp doing!’ 
For the corpse is nut dead! It still lives! It has made itself a home in 
the w^ild forest of our great cities, amid the rank and choking vegeta-^ 
lion of slums! It has forgotten our language! In order to live it hjfj) 
sharpened its claws! It has grown hard and calloused! It has dev*!^. 
oped a capacity for hate and fury which we cannot understand! liy 
movements arc unpredictable! By night it creeps from its lair and 
steals toward the settlements of civilization! And at the sight of a 
kind face it does not lie down upon its back and kick Up it$ he^lls 
playfully to be tickled and stroked. No; it leaps to kill! 

*^cs, Mary Dalton, a well-intentioned white girl with a smile upon 
her face, came to Bigger Thomas to help him. Mr. Dalton, feeling 
vaguely that a social wrong existed, wanted to give him a job so that 
hi^ family could eat and his sister and brother could go to school. 
Mrs. Dalton, trying to grope her way toward a sense of decency, 
wanted him to go* to school and learn a trade. But when they 
stretched forth their helping hands, death struck! Today they mourn 
and wait for revenge. The wheel of blood continues to turn! 

“J have only sympathy for those kind-hearted, white-haired parents. 
But to Mr. Dilton, who is a real estate operator, I say now: ‘You 
rent houses to Negroes in the Black Belt and you refuse to rent to 
them elsewhere. You kept Bigger Thomas in that forest. You kept 
the man whq murdered your daughter a stranger to her and you kept 
yoiir daughter a stranger to him.’ 

“The relationship between the Thomas family and the Dalton 
femily was that of renter to landlord, customer to merchant, em- 
ployee to employer. The Thomas family got poor and the Dalton 
falliily got rich. And Mr. Dalton, a decent man, tried to salve his 
feelings by giving money. But, my friend, gold was not 
Corpses cannjt be bribed! Say to yourself, Mr., Dalton, ‘I offered my 
daughter as a burnt sacrifice and it was not enough to nush back into 
its grave this thing that haunts me.’ 
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"And to Mrs. Dalton, I say: ‘Your philanthropy was as tragically 
blind as your sightless eyesi' ^ 

"And to Mary Dalton, if she can hear me, I say: ‘I stand here 
, today trying to make your death mean something!* 

"Let me. Your Honor, explain further the meaning of Bigger 
7"homas* life. In him and men like him is what was in our forefathers 
ithen they first came to these strange shores hundreds of years ago. 
We were lucky. They are not. We found a land whose tasks called 
forth the deepest and best we had; and we built a nation, mighty 
and feared. We poured and are still pouring our soul into it. But we 
have told them: ‘This is a white man’s country!’ They are yet looking 
f^iox a land whose tasks can call forth their deepest and best. 

""Li “Your Honor, consider the mere physical aspect of our civilization. 

alluring, how dazzling it is! How it excites the senses! How it 
"•seems to dangle within easy reach of everyone the fulfilment of 
happiness! How constantly and overwhelmingly the advertisements, 
radios, newspapers and movies play upon us! But in thinking of them 
remember that to many they are tokens of mockery. These bright 
colors may fill our hearts with elation, but to many they are daily 
taunts. Imagine a man walking amid such a scene, a part of it, and 
yet knowing that it is not for him! 

"We planned the murder of Mary Dalton, and today we come to 
court and say: ‘Wc had nothing to do with itl’ But every school 
teacher knows that this is not so, for every school teacher knows the 
restrictions which have been placed upon Negra education. The au- 
thorities know that it is not so, for they have made it plain in their 
every act that they mean to keep Bigger Thomas and his kind within 
rigid limits. All real estate operators know that it is not so, for they 
have agreed among themselves to keep Negroes within the ghetto- 
areas of cities. Your Honor, we whonsit here today in this court room 
are witnesses. We know this evidence, for we helped to create it. 

"But the question may be asked, ‘If this boy thought that he was 
somehow wronged, why did he not go into a court of law and seek a 
redress of his grievances? Why should he take the law into his own 
hands?’ Your Honor, this boy had no notion before he murdered, 
and he has none now, of having been wronged by any specific indi- 
^viduals. And, to be honest with you, the very life he has led has 
cr|3f i;l in him a frame of mind which makes him expect much less 
of this Court than you will ever know.” 

"This boy’s crime was not an act of retaliation by an injured man 
against a person who he thought had injured him. If it were, then 
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this case would be simple indeed. I'his is the case of a man’s mis- 
taking a whole race of men as a part of the natural structure of the 
universe and of his acting toward them accordingly. He murdered 
Mary Dalton accidentally, without thinking, without plan, without 
conscious motive. But, after he murdered^ he accepted the crime. 
And that's the important thing. It was the first full act of his life; It 
was the most meaningful, exating and stirring thing tJiat had CMet 
happened to him. He accepted it because it made him free, gave 
him the possibility of choice, of action, the op])ortunity to act and to 
feel that Ins actions carried weight. 

“We are dealing here with an impulse stemming from deep down. 
We arc dealing licre not with how man acts toward man, but witiS 
how a man acts when he feels that he must defend himself against, 
adapt liirnscU to, tlie total natural w^orld in which he lives. The c^tv.I 
tral fart to be understood here is not who wrong(‘d this boy, but wh 4 i 
kind of a vision of the world did he have befoie his eyes, and where 
did he get such a vision as to make him, without premeditation, 
snatch the life of another person so quickly and instinctively t^at 
even though there was an clement of accident in it, he was willing 
after the crime to say: Tes; I did it. I had to.’ 

“I know that it is the fashion tlicsc days for a defendant to say: 
Tverything went blank to me.' But this boy docs not say that. He 
says the opposite. He says he knew wliat he was doing but felt he had 
to do it. And he says he feels no sorrow for having done it. 

’'Do men regret when they kill in war? Docs the personality of a 
soldier coming at you over the top a trench matter? 

“No! You kill to keep from being killed! And after a victorious 
war you return to a free country, just as this boy, with his hands 
stained with tlic blood of Mary Dalton, felt that he was free for the 
first time in his life. 

“Multiply Bigger Thomas twelve million times, allowing for en- 
vironmental and temperamental variations, and for those Negroes 
who are completely under the influence of the church, and you have 
the psychology of the Negro people. But once you see them as a 
whole, once your eyes leave the individual and encompass the mass, 
a new quality comes into the picture. Taken collectively, they are not 
simply twelve million people; in reality they constitute a separate 
nation, stunted, stripped, and held captive within this nation^^r^^'^vpid 
of political, social, economic, and property rights. 

“Do you think that you can kill one of them— even if you killed 
one every day in the year— and make the others so full of fear that 
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they would not kill? Nol Such a foolish policy has never worked and 
never will. The more you kill, the more you deny and separate, the 
more will they seek another form and way of life, however blindly 
and unconsciously. And out of what can they weave a different life, 
out of what can they mold a new existence, living organically in the 
same towns and cities, the same neighborhoods with us? I ask, out 
6ft wbat— but what we are and onm? 

‘Tour Honor, there arc four times as many Negroes in America 
today as there were people in the original Thirteen Colonies when 
they struck for their freedom. These twelve million Negroes, condi- 
tioned broadly by our own notions as we were by European ones 
^t^lxen we first came here, are struggling within unbelievably narrow 
aits to achieve that feeling of at-homc-ness for which we once strove 
ardently. And, cornpared with our own struggle, they are striving 
ninder conditions far 'more dilficult. If anybody can, surely we ought 
to be able lo understand what these people are after. This vast stream 
of life, damned and muddied, is trying to sweep toward that fulfil* 
'meni which all of us seek so fondly, but find so impossible to put into 
Words. When we said that men are ‘endowed with certain inalienable 
rights, among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,' 
we did not pause to define ‘happiness.' That is the unexpressed 
quality in our quest, and we have never tried to put it into wo^ds. 
That is why wc say, ‘Let each man serve God in his own fashion.' 

“But there are some broad features of the kind of happiness we 
are seeking which arc known. Wc know that hapjbiness comes to men 
when they arc caught up, absorbed in a meaningful task or duty td 
be done, a task or duty which in turn sheds justification and sanc- 
tion back down upon ilicir humble labors. We know that this may 
take many forms: in religion it is the story of the creation of man, of 
his fall, and of his redemption; compelling men to order their lives 
in certain ways, all cast in terms of cosmic images and symbols which 
swallow the soul in fulness and wholeness. In art, science, industry, 
politics, and social action it may take other forms. But these twelve 
million Negroes have access to none of these Jiighly crystallized 
modes of expression, save that of religion. And many of them know 
religion only in its most primitive form. The environment of tense 
urban centers has all but paralyzed the impulse for religion as a way 
of them today, just as it has for us. 

“Feeling the cajiacity to be, to live, to act, to pour out the spirit 
of their souls into concrete and objective form with a high fervor 
born of their racial characteristics, they glide through our complex 
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dvilization like wailing ghosts; they spin like fiery planets losPfrom 
their orbits; they wither and die like trees ripped from native soil. 

“Your Honor, remember that men can starve from a lack of self- 
realization as much as they can from a lack of bread! And they can 
murder for it, too! Did we not build a nation, did we not wage war 
and conquer in the name of a dream to realize our personalities and 
to make those realized personalities secure! ^ ^ 

“But did Bigger Thomas really inurder} At the risk of offeffdiqg 
the sensibilities of this Court, 1 ask the question in the light of the 
ideals by which we live! Looked at from the outside, maybe it was 
murder; yes. But to him it was not murder. If it was murder, then 
what was the motive? The prosecution lias shouted, stormed anr!^ 
threatened, but he has not said v)hy Bigger Thomas killed! He 
not said why because he docs not know. The.^itulh is. Your Hon<|V»i 
there was no motive as vou and I underst^^hfi' motives within 
scope of our laws today. The truih is, this btiijf did not killl'^Oh, yes; 
Mary Dalton is dead. Bigger Thomas smothdir^ her to deaths Bessie 
Mcars is dead. Bigger Thomas battered her with a brick in an aban^ 
doned building. But did he murder? Did lie kill? Listehc wli^t 
Bigger Thomas did early that Sunday morning in the Dakon hoih^: 
and what he did that Sunday night in that empty buildmg was* but a 
tiny aspect of what he had been doing all his life long! He was livingt 
only as he knew how, and as we have forced him to live. The actions 
that resulted in the death of those two women were as instinctive and 
inevitable as brea^iing or blinking one’s eyes. It was an act of 
jcreationl 

“Let me tell you more. Before this trial the newspapers and the 
prosecution said that this boy had committed other crimes. It is true. 
He is guilty gf numerous crimes. But search until the day of judg- 
ment, and you will find not one shred of evidence of them. He has 
murdered many times, but there arc no corpses. Let me explain. This 
Negro boy’s entire attitude toward life is a crimcA The hate and fear 
which we have inspired in him, woven by our civilization into the 
very structure of his consciousness, into his blood and bones, into the 
hourly functioning of his personality, have become the justification 
of his existence. 

“Every time he comes in contact with us, he kills! It is a physio- 
Ipgical and psychological reaction, embedded in his being. Every 
thought he thinks is potential murder. Excluded from, and unasoim- 
ilated in our society, yet longing to gratify impulses akin to our own 
but denied the objects and channels evolved through long centuries 
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for their socialized expression, every sunrise and sunset make him 
guilty of subversive actions. Every movement of his body is an uncon- 
scious protest. Every desire, every dream, no matter how intimate or 
pearsonal, is a plot or a conspiracy. Every hope is a plan for insurrec- 
tion. Every glance of the eye is a threat. His very existence is a crime 
against the state! 

- “It so hap])cncd that that night a white girl was present in a bed 
apd h Negro boy was standing over her, fascinated with fear, hating 
her; a blind woman walked into the room and that Negro boy killed 
that girl to keep from being discovered in a position which he knew 
zve claimed warrants the death penalty. But that is only one side of 
He was impelled toward murder as much through the thirst for 
-«^citement, exultation, and elation as he was through fear! It was his 
Jv^y of livingl ' *1 * 

“Your Honor, imfeur blindness we have so contrived and ordered 
the lives of men that the moths in their hearts flutter toward ghoulish 
and incomprehensible flames! 

“I have not explained the relationship of Bessie Mears to this boy. 
J hayc not forgotten her. I omitted to mention her until now because 
, was largely omitted from the consciousness of Bigger Thomas. 
His relationship to this poor black girl also reveals his relationship 
to the world. But Bigger Thomas is not here on trial for having 
murdered Bessie Mears. And he knows that. What does this mean? 
Does not the life of a Negro girl mean as much in the eyes of the law 
as the life of a while girl? Yes, perhaps, in the abstract. But under 
the stress of fear and flight, Bigger Tliomas did not think of Bessie. 
He could not. The altitude of America toward this boy regulated his 
most intimate dealings with his own kind. After he had killed Mary 
Dalton he killed Bessie Mears to silence her, to save himself. After he 
had killed Mary Dalton the fear of having killed a white woman 
filled him to the exclusion of everything else. He could not react to 
Bessie's death; his consciousness was determined by the fear that 
hung above him. 

“But, one might ask, did he not love Bessie? Was site not his girl? 
Yes; she was his girl. He had to have a girl, so he had Bessie. But he 
did not love h(‘r. Is love possible to the life of a man I've described 
^to this Court? Let us sec. Love is not based upon sex alone, and that 
is all lie J;ad with Bessie. He wanted more, but the circumstances of 
his life and her life would not allow it. And the temperament of both 
Bigger and Bessie kept it out. Love grows from stable relationships, 
shared experience, loyalty, devotion, trust. Neither Bigger nor Bessie 
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had any of these. What was there they could hope for? There was no 
common vision binding their hearts together; there was no common 
hope steering their feet in a common path. Even tliough they were 
intimately together, they were conloundingly alone. They were*physT 
ically dependent upon each other and they hated that dependence. 
Their brief moments together were for j)urposcs of sex. They IdVed 
each other as much as they hated each other; perhaps they haj^g^^^clT 
othef more than they loved. Sex warms the deep roots of life;^t is 
the soil out of which the tree of love grows. But these were trees t\nth- 
out roots, trees that lived by the light of the^sun and what chance 
rain that fell upon stony ground. Can disembodied spirits love?^ 
There existed between them fitful splurges of physical elation;, -th^^s 
all. \ 

“Your Honor, is this boy alone in feeling tKprived and bafllevV Ilf 
he an exception? Or are there others? There ’a?^othcrs, Your Honor, 
millions of others, Negro and white, and that is what makes our 
future seem a looming image of violence. The feeling of resehtmt^nt 
and the balkotl longing for some kind of fulfdment and e^ultatio^y' 
in degrees more or less iniense and in actions more or less conscfittU5— 
stalk day by day through this land. The consciousness of 
Thomas, and millions of others more or less like liira,;‘wliH0 Snd 
black, according to the weight of the pressure we have put upon 
them, forms the quicksands upon which the foundations of our civ- 
ilization rest. Who knows when some slight shock, disturbing the 
delicate balance •between social order and thirsty aspiration, shall 
send the skyscrapers in our cities ioppling? Docs that sound fan- 
tastic? 1 assure you that it is no more fantastic than those troops and 
that waiting mob whose presence and guilty anger portend some- 
thing whiclf wc dare not even thirild 

“Your Honor, Bigger Thomas was willing to vote for and follow 
any man who would have led him out of his morass of pain and hate 
and fear. If that mob outdoors is afraid of ojie man, what will it feel 
if millions rise? Flow soon will someone speak the word that resentful 
millions will understand: the word to be, to act, to live? Is this Court 
so naive as to think that they will not take a chance that is even less 
risky than that Bigger Thomas took? Let us not concern ourselves 
with that part of Bigger Thomas' confession that says he murdered 
accidentally, that he did not rape the girl. It really does not matter. 
What does matter is that *he was guilty before he killcdl That was 
why his whole life became so quickly and naturally organized, 
pointed, charged with a new meaning when this thing occurred. Who 
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knows when atibther ‘accident’ involving millions of men wdll hap- 
pen, an ‘accident’ that will be the dreadful day of our doom? 

“Lodged in the heart of this moment is the question of power 
^hich rfhie will unfoldl 

“Your Honor^ another civil war in these states is not impossible: 
and if the misunderstanding of what this boys life means is an indi- 
of how men of \yealth and property are misreading the con- 
sciousness of the submerged millions today, one may truly come, 

“J’ do not propose that we try to solve this entire problem here in 
this court room today. That is not within the province of our duty, 
'^nor eVen, I think, within the scope of our ability. But our decision 
ZA to whether this b],ack boy is to live or die can be made in accord- 
/mce with what actu'^ljy.exists. It will at least indicate that we see and 
And Our seeing and knowing will comprise a consciousness of 
TTow inescapably man’s life will confront us ten million fold 

in'the days to come. ^ 

"I ask that you spare this boy, send him to prison for life. What 
would pri.^on mean to Bigger Thomas? It holds advantages for him 
that, a life of freedom never had. To send him to prison would be 
more than an act of mercy. You would be for the first time conferring 
///er Upon him. He would be brought for the first time within the 
‘ orbit of our civilization. He would have an identity, even though it 
be but a number. He would have for the first time an openly desig- 
nated relationship with the world. The very building in which he 
would spend the rest of his natural life would be the best he has 
' ever known. Sending him to prison would be the first recognition of 
his personality he has ever had. The long black empty years ahead 
would constitute for his mind and feelings the only certain and dura- 
ble object around which he could build a meaning for his life. The 
other inmates would be the first men with whom he could associate 
on a basis of equality. Steel bars between him and the society he 
offended w^ould provide a refuge from hate and fear. 

“1 say, Your Honor, give this boy his life. And in making this 
concession we uphold those two fundamental concepts of our civ- 
ilization, those two basic concepts upon which we have built the 
mightiest nation in history— personality and security— the conviction 
tlwt the person is inviolate gnd that which sustains him is equally so. 

“Let us not forget that the magnitude of our modern life, our 
railroads, power plants, ocean liners^, airplanes, and steel mills flow- 
ered from these tw^o concepts, grew from our dream of creating an 
imulnerable base upon which man and his soul can stand secure. 
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“Your Honor, this Court and those troops are not iKe real agencies 
that keep the public peace. Their mere presence isi[pro<?f that we 
are letting peace slip through our fingers. Public peace the act 
*^6£ public trust; it is the laith that all arc secure and will remain 
secure. 

“When men of wealth urge the use and show of force, ^cjrfick 
death, swift revenge, then it is to protect a little spot of ^^^wate* 
security against the resentftil millions from ‘whom they have filled 
it, the resentful millions in whose militant hearts the dream and hope 
of security still lives. . • ‘ 

“Your Honor, I ask in the name of all we are and believe^ that 
you spare this bby’s life! With every atom ot jjjy being, I beg thii 
in order that not only may this black boy that we ourselves 

maynotdiel” •’ ^ 

Bigger heard Max’s last words ring out in^hrfifourt room. Witen 
Max sat down he saw that his eyes wore * tired and' sunken. He 
could hear his breath corning and going Ifi^Vily. He had not under- 
stood the speech, but he had felt the mtl^riing of some of it from 
the tone of Max’s voice. Suddenly he felt that his life was hot worth 
the effort that Max had made to save it. The judge rapped. wi^ht t^ie 
gavel, calling a recess. The court was full of noise as Bigger* rose. 
I'he policemen marched him to a small room and stood waiting^ pn 
guard. Max came and sat beside him, silent, his head . bowed. A 
policeman brought a tray of food and set it on the table. 

“Eat, son,” Max said. 

“I ain’t hungry.” 

“I did the best I could,” Max said. 

“I’m all right,” Bigger said. 

Bigger was not at that moment really bothered about whether 
Max’s speech had saved his life or nor. He ^vas hugging the proud 
thought that Max had made the speech all for him, to save his life. 
It was not the meaning of the sj)cech that gave him pride, but the 
mere act of it. That in itself was something. The food on t^e tray 
grew cold. Through a partly opened window Bigger heatd the 
rumbling voice of the mob. Soon he would go back and hear what 
Buckley would say. Then it would all be over, save for what the 
judge would say. And when the judge spoke he would know if he 
was to live or die. He leaijed his head on his hands and closed his 
eyes. He heard Max stand up, strike a match and light a cigarette. 

“Here; take a smoke. Bigger.” 

He took one and Max held the Same; he sucked the smoke deep 
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into his lungs and discovered that he did not want it. He held the 
cigarette in his fingers and the smoke curled up past his blood-shot 
eyes. He jerked his head when the door opened; a policeihan 

* looked in. * 

“Court's opeiiing in two minutes!** 
right," Max sakk 

again by , policemen. Bigger went back to court. He rose 
wh^ntlie judge cariie and then «at again. 

‘*Thc Court will hcar!the State." the judge said. 

Bigger turned his Itead and-saw Buckley rise. He was dressed in a 

• black suit and there was a tiny pink llowcr in the lapel of his coat. 
. JThe man’s very look and bearing, so grimly assured, made Bigger 
, feel that he was ali^eady lost. What chance had be against a man like 
.—that? Buckley iickc^f'his lips and looked out over the crowd; then 

‘hqi.turned to the ' 

* “Your Honor, all dwell in a land of living law. Law embodies 
tht will of the people,. As an agent and servant of the law, as a 
representative of the or^^nized will of the people, I am here to see 
that, the will of the peoplp is ex^ecuted firmly and without delay. I 
intend to stand here and sec that that is done, and if it is not done, 
tl^en, it will be only over my most solemn and emphatic protest. 

“As a 'prosecuting officer of the State of Illinois, T come before this 
honorable Court to urge that the full extent of the law, the death 
penalty— the only penalty of the law that is feared by murderers!— 
be allowed to take its course in this most important case. 

“I urge ibis for the protection of our society, our homes and our 
loved ones. I urge this in the performance of my sworn duty to see, 
in so far as I am bunjanly capable, that the administration of law 
is just, that the safety and sacredness of human life are maintained, 
that the social order is kept intact, and that crime is prevented and 
punished. I liave no interest or feeling in this case beyond the per- 
formance of this sworn duty. 

“I rq^rcsent the families of Mary Dalton and Bessie Mcars and a 
hundred million law-abiding men and women of this nation who 
are laboring in duty or industry. 1 represent the forces which allow 
the arts and sciences to flourish in freedom and peace, thereby en- 
rkhing the lives of us all. 

“I shall not lower the dignity of this Court, nor the righteousness 
of the People's cause, by attempting to answer the silly, alien, com- 
munistic and dangerous ideas advanced by the defense. And I know 
of no better way to discourage such thinking than the imposition of 
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the death penalty upon this miserable human fiend, Bigger Thomas! 

"My voice may sound harsh when I say; Impose the deal^i penalty 
and let the law take its course in spii-e of the specious call for iym- 
pathy! But I am really merciful and sympathetic, because the eftforcC' 
ment of this law in its most drastic form will enable millions of 
honest rtien and women to sleep in peace lohight, to know thaij^O' 
morrow will nor bring the black shadow of death over thei^:hTiTibs' 
and lives! 

"My voice may sound vindictive when I Make the dcfeyidant 
pay the highest penalty for his crimiesl But whatU am really saying 
is that the law is sweet when it is enforced and prbtcxts a million 
worthy careers, when it shields the infant, the aged, the helpless, the. 
blind and the sensitive from the ravishing of irtqn^who know no law, 
no self-control, and no sense of reason. 

"My voice may sound cruel wdicn I say: Tli 0 ‘ (^j^ndant merits t^ie 
death penalty for his self-confessed crimes! Bu^^Wrot 1 am really say- 
ing is that the law is strong and giacious c^Ugh to allow all of u's 
to sit here in this court room today and tryAis case with disj>assiori*‘ 
ate interest, and not tremble with fear that at this Very moment 
some half-human black ape may be climbing through the winiJ^ws 
of our homes to rape, murder, and burn our daughters! . , * ^ ! 

"Your Honor, 1 say that the law is holy; that it is the fotjm<3iati(;)n 
of all our cherished values. It permits us to lake for granted the 
sense of the wwth of our persons and turn our energies to higher 
and nobler ends. • 

"Man stepped forward from the kingdom of the beast the moment 
he felt that he could think and feel in security, knowing that sacred 
law had taken the place of his gun and knife. 

"I say that the law is holy because it makes us human! And wo^ 
to the men— and the civilization of those men!— who, in misguided 
sympathy or lear, weaken the stout structure of the law wdiich in- 
suies the harmonious working of our lives on this earth. 

"Your Honor, I regret that the defense has raised the viperous 
issue of race and class hate in this trial. I sympathize witlt those 
whose hearts were pained, as mine was pained, when Mr. Max $0 
cynically assailed our sacred customs. I pity this man’s deluded and 
diseased mind. It is a sad day for American civilization when a white 
man will try to stay the hand of justice from a bestial monstrosity 
who has ravished and struck down one of the finest and most deli- 
cate flo\^ ers of our womanhood. 

"Every decent white man in America ought to swoon with joy for 
the opportunity to crush with his heel the woolly head of this black 
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lizard, to keep him from scuttling on his belly farther over the earth 
and spitting forth his venom of death! 

“Your Honor, literally I shrink from the mere recital. of this das- 
tardly crime. I cannot speak of it without feeling somehow con- 
taminated by the mere telling of it. A bloody crime has that power! 
It i-j that steeped and dyed, with repellent contagion! 

• •^A'wealthy, kipdly disposed white man, a resident of Chicago for 
than forty ycar^,'. scuds to the relief agency for a Negro boy to 
act as diaUfleur to-hisdarriily. The^nfian specifies in his request that 
.he wants a boy who is handicapped either by race, poverty, or family 
“ responsibility. I hc relief authorities search through their records 
and select the Negro family which they'^think merits such aid: that 
;i family' was the Tlijt);pias family, living then as now at 3721 Indiana 
..^Avenue. A social wtDjrker, visits the family and informs the mother 
that the family is*^,^lbfe'^aken off the relief rolls and her son placed 
in private cmpl^hk^t. The mother, a hard-working Christian 
woman, Consents. In time the relief authorities send a notifica- 
tion to the oldest son family, Bigger Thomas, this black mad 

dog who sits here today, 't^ing;j^J[iim that he must report for work. 

“What was the reaction of this sly thug when he learned that he 
had an opportunity to support himself, his mother, his little sister 
and his little brother? Was he grateful? Was he glad that he was hav- 
■ ing something offered to hiin'^hat ten million men in America would 
have fallen on their knees arid thanked God for? 

“No! He cursed his mother! He said that he did hot want to work! 
He wanted to loaf about the streets, steel from newsstands, rob stores, 
meddle with women, frequent dives, attend cheap movies, and chase 
‘prostitutes! Thar was the reaction of this sub-human killer when he 
was confronted with the Christian kindness of a man Be had never 
seen! 

“His mother prevailed upon him, pled with him; but the plight 
of hivS mother, worn out from a life of toil, had no effect upon this 
hardened black thing. The future of his sister, an adolescent school 
girl, meant noUiing to him. The fact that the job would have en- 
abled bis brother to return to school was not enticing to Bigger 
Thomas. 

• “But, suddenly, after three days of persuasion by his mother, he 
consented. Had any of her arguments reached him at long last? Had 
he begun to feel his duty toward himself and his family? No! Those 
were not the considerations that drove this rapacious beast from his 
den into the open! He consented only when his mother informed 
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him that the relief would cut off their supply of food if he did not 
accept. He agreed to go to work, but forbade bis mother to speak 
to him within the confines of the home, so outraged was he that he 
had to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow. It was hunger that 
drove him out, sullen, angry, still longing to stay upon the streets 
and steal as he had done before, and for which he had once landed 
in a reform school, 

‘‘After seeing a movie that Saturaay.' moiTi^,/ he went to ^he 
Dalton home. He was welcomed ^hqre with laVlsh Jfcindncss,. He was 
given a room; he was told that Jhe would receive extra moUey for 
himself, over and above hijLweekly^agc^^: He was fe^l‘ He wa^^^a^ed 
if he wanted to go back tolfchool and learn a trade. But he refused. 
His mind and heart^-if this beast can be saiej t^ jjiave a mind' and a 
hearti— were not set upon any fiuch goals. ' ^ ^ 

“Less than an hour after he had been in^tlw^guse, he met Mary 
Dalton, who asked him if he wanted to join N^r. Max, whose 

heart bleeds for labor, did- not tell us 
resented that. 

“What black thoughts passed thro 
brain the first few moments after ^Ihe 
standing before him? We have no way of knowing, and perhaps 
this piece of human scum, who sits here today bt^jgging for mercy, 
is wise in not telling us. But we can ou^» imagirfatiph; can . 
look upon what he subsequently did arid’ surmise. . * 

“Two hours later he was driving Miss Dalton to the Loop. Here 
occurs the first misunderstanding in this case. The general potion is 
that Miss Dalton, by having this Negro drive her to the Loop instead ^ 
of to school, was committing an act of disobedience against her faitlry: 
ily. But that is not for us to judge. That is for Mary Daltoil' and ^ 
her God to settle. It was admitted by her family that she went con- 
trary to a wish of theirs; but Mary Dalton was of age and went 
where she pleased. 

“This Negro drove Miss Dalton to the Loop where she was joined 
by a young white man, a friend of hers. From there they weijt to a 
South Side caf^ and ate and drank. Being in a Negro neighborhood, 
they invited this Negro to eat with them. When they talked, they 
included him in their conversation. When liquor was ordered, 
enough was bought so that he, too, could drink. "■ 

“Afterwards he drove t^jie couple through Washington Park for 
some two hours. Around two o'clock in the morning this friend of 
Miss Dalton's left the car and went to visit some friends of his. Mary 
Dalton was left alone in that car with this Negro, who had received 
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nothing from her but kindness. From that point onward, we have no 
exact kiiowlcdge of what really happened, for we have only this 
black cur’s bare word for it, and I am convinced that he is not telling 
us all. 

*‘We don’t know just when Mary Dalton was killed. But wp do 
knt^w this: her head was completely severed from her body I We 
•kao^ that both the head and the body were stuffed into the furnace 
ar\d burned I 

“My Go^j^haf bloody scenes must have taken place! How swift 
and unexpected must have been that lustful and murderous attack! 

• How„th!at poor child;- must liave striiggl^l to escape that maddened 
ape! Jlow she mui^ have pled on ‘bended knee, with tears in her 
eyei^x be sj}ared tfte vile touch of liis horrible person! Your Honor, 
musk not this infernal 'monster have* btarned her body to destroy 
evieftnee of offenses, werte than rape? That treacherous beast must 
have^nown that marks of his teeth were ever seen on the 

innocent white flcslf^Sf her breasts, he would not have been accorded 
, the high honor of siting Jiere in this court of law! O suffering 
Christ, 1 here are no worSi jp tell of a deed so black and awful! 

“And the defense would have-, us believe that this was an act of 
creationl Jt is a- wonder that God in heaven did not drown out his 
lying voice with a thurtderoq'il ‘NOl’ It is enough to make the blood 
stop flowing in one’s veins, , to' hear a man excuse this cowardly and 
beastly crime on the gi'ound that it was ‘Instinctive’! 

“The next morning Bigger Thomas took Miss Dalton’s trunk, 
half-packed, to the La wSalle Street Station and prepared to send it 
off as though nothing had happened, as though Miss Dalton were 
still alive. But the bones of Miss Dalton’s body werr found in the 
furnace that evening. 

“The burning of the body and the taking of the half-packed trunk 
to the station mean just one thing. Your Honor. It shows that the 
rape and murder were planned, that an attempt was made to destroy 
evidence so that the crime could be carried on to the point of 
ransoifi. If Miss Dalton were accidentally killed, as this Negro so 
pathetically tried to make us believe when he first ’confessed,’ then 
why did lie burn her body? Why did he take her trunk to the station 
*^yhen he knew that she was dead? 

“There is hut one answer! He planned to rape, to kill, to collect! 
He burned the body to get rid of eviddmccs of rapel He took the 
trunk to the station to gain time in which to burn the body and 
prepare the kidnap note. He killed her because he raped herl Mind 
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you, Your Honor, the central crime here is rapc\ Every action points 
toward that! 

“Knowing that the family had called in pi hate imestigators, the 
Negro tried to throw the suspicion elsewhcic. In other words, he 
was not above seeing an innocent man die for his crime. When he 
coulli not kill any more, he did the next best thin^. He lied! He 
sought to blame the crime upon one Of Miss Dal ton '^friends, whose 
political beliefs, he thought, would damn him. He f$JSi^ild lies of 
taking the two of them. Miss Dalton and her friefidt'<lifher room. 
He said that he had bceft xold to go home and leave 'the car out in 
the snow in the chiveway aj^night. Knowing Xh&t his lies weffe being 
found out, he tried vet anifther Jidieitie. He tried to collect Jtipney! 

“Did he flee the scene when the intesligators were at world^^^o! 
Coldly, without feeling, he stayed on in tlic Dalton home, ate, sljppU 
basking in the misguided kindness of Mr^ Dalton, who rcfus(?d to 
allow him to be questioncii upon the tlieory was a poof boy 

who needed proiection\ ’ 

“He nccdccl as much protection as you^w^o^il gi\e a coiled rattler! 
“While the family was,scarching hcavciinii^ earth for their daugh- , 
ter, this ghoul writes a kidnap note dcmanJling ton thousand dollars 
for the safe leiiirn of Miss Dalton! But the discovery ol the bones in 
the furnace put that foul dream to an-^^nd! 

“And the defense would have us beHe\c tlint this man acted in 
icar! Has fear, since the beginning of time, diiycn men to such 
lengths of calculation? t 

“Again, we have but the bare word of this worthless ape to go on. 
He fled the scene and went to the home ol a girl, Bessie Mears, with 
whom he had long been intimate. There something occurred that 
only a cunning beast could ha\e done. This girl had been frightened 
into helping him collect the ransc^m money, and he had placed in 
her keeping the money he had stolen fiom the corpse of Mary Dal- 
ton. He killed that poor girl, and even yet ii staggers my nUnd to 
think that such a jilan for murder could have been hatched in a 
human brain. He persuaded this girl, ivlio loved him deeply— dfspitc 
the assertions of Mr. Max. that Godless Communist who tried to 
make you believe othcrwiscl— as I said, he persuaded this girl who 
loved him deeply to run away with him. They hid in an abandoned 
building. And there, with a blizzard raging outside, in the sub-2cro^ 
cold and darkness, he committed rape and murder again, twice in 
twenty-four hours! 

^ “I repeat. Your Honor, I cannot understand it! I have dealt with 
many a murderer in my long service to the state, but never have 1 
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encountered the eqiiAPot this. So eager was this demented savage to 
rape and kill th»r'rija ^ rgot the only thing that might have helped 
4irn to escape; that mPIic money he had stolen from the dead body 
of Mar^y Dalton;%vliiai was in the pocket of Bessie Mears' dress. He 
took the ravished body of that poor working girl— the money was in 
hoi- dresgj I say— and dumped it iout floors down an air-shaft. The 
docJbrs udd us that that |;id^was.not dead when she hit the bottom 
of/ tliat shaf^; froze td{^|c&th later, trying to climb outl 
' ‘‘Vour H^pprs'^'^parc/ybu'^ ghastly details of these murders. 
The wit:i)^^s hkV^ tqld.^ll. > ' 

"But I dcmand‘,,ih the the people of this state, that this 

man die for these ^imCsI. • 

•"I demand this sO lhat’Others may be deterred from similar crimes, 
so that pc.accf’Ul and industrious people may bg safe. Your Honor, 
millions are waiting for /^ur Vordl They^are waiting for you to tell 
them that jungloJ^^dot^ not prevail in this city! They want you 
to igll'iliem that t^y fleed not sharpen tiigir knives and load their 
guns -1^ ptotca thcmsj^jj?j«. They are waiting, Your Honor, beyond 
that window! Give ihcii'*|^ 9 ur, wprd so that they can, with calm 
hearts; j;)Vah for the huuSgl Slay: the dragon of doubt that causes a 
million hearts to pause tonight,^ a million hands to tremble as they 
lock their doors!. .c: 

“When men pui^iuing their normal rounds of duty and a crime 
as black and bl6ody as this., is committed, they become paralyzed. 
The more horrible the crime, the mpre stunned^- shocked, and dis- 
nuiyed is the tranquil city in which it happens; the more helpless 
are the citizens bcfor<?rit. 

“Restore confidence to those of us who still survive, so that we 
may go on and reap the rich harvests of life. Your Honor, in the 
name of Almighty God, I j)lead with you to be merciful to us!” 

Buckley's voice boomed in Digger’s cars and he knew what the 
loiid commotion meant when the speech had ended. In the back of 
the room several newspapermen were scrambling for the door. Buck- 
ley \iiped his red face and ^at down. The judge rapped for order, 
ancl said: 

“Court will adjourn for one hour.” 

Max was on his feet. 

“Your Honor, you cannot do this .... Is it your intention . . . 

More time is needed .... You. . . 

“The Court will give its decision then,” the judge said. 

There were shouts. Bigger saw Max’s lips moving, but he could 
nor make out what he was saying. Slowly, the room quieted. Bigger 
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saw that the expressions on the faces of the* and women were 
difFerenr now. He felt that the thing had decided. He knew 
that he was to die. • 

“Your Honor,” Max said, his voice breakin^lrdte an intensity of 
emotioii. “It seems that for careful consideration of the evidence and 
discussion submitted, more time is. . * ^ " 

“The Court reserves the right to ^^t^finine how much is 

needed, Mr. Max,” the judge said. " \ 

Bigger knew that he was Idst. Xvflife hut pf timC, of 

formality. " 4 , 

He did not know h<^w he got back into th 6 little room; but wheit 
he was brought in he saw ih^ tray of food stDl'^therc, uneaten. He 
sat down and looked at the’ six policcnietii wW> stood silently by. 
Guns hung fioin their hips/bught ho to trylp snatdvonitf and shoot ‘ 
himself? But he did not^-Bavc enouglf spi^^o |j^sj>on(l ptysiiivcly to 
the idea ol self-destructph^He was paralyj^ dread. 

Max came in, sat, anHdit a cigarette. 

“Well, son. We’ll have to wait. hoin.“ 

There was a banging on the^dopr* 

“Don’t let any of those icportets Max told a police-' 

man, 

“O.K ” 

Minutes passed. Bigger’s heaa oegan 10 acne lOC suspense ox 
it. He knew that Max had nothing 10 jwty to him atid he had noth- 
ing to say to Ma>#. He had to wan. that was all;. wait for something 
he knew was coming. His (Igroat tightened. He fdt cheated. Why did 
they have to have a Uial if it had to end thh).,way? 

“Wi ll, I icckon it s all over for me now,” sighed, speaking 

as uiuth for.hiinsv^ll aT for Max. 

“I don’t know,” Max said. 

“I know,” Bigger said. 

“Well, let’s wait.” 

“He's making up his mind too quick. I know I’m gwujg lm 
“I’ m sorry, Bigger. Listen, wliy don’t you eat?” 

“1 ain’t hungry.” 

“This thing isn’t over yet. I ran ask the Governor. . . 

“It ain’t no use. 7 hey got me.” 

“You don’t know.” 

“I know.” 

Max said nothing. Bigger leaned his head upon the table and 
closed his eyes. He wished Max would leave him now. Max had done 
all he coulcl. He should go home and forget him. 
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The door opened. 

‘‘ 1 he judge’ll be rcjul) in five minutcsl*' 

Max stood uj). Bigger looked at his tired face. 

•"All right, son. Come on." 

Walking between policemen. Bigger followed Max back into the 
court room. He d^d not Jiave time to sit down beloie the judg^ came. 
IBs.Ycmair^d standing until the judge was seated, then he slid 
wfakly into his tliaii. Mjtx; tosc to speak, but the judge lifted his 
hand for silence. 

“Will Bigger Thomas rise and face the rourt?" 

The loom was fidl ol noise and the judged rapped for quiet. With 
trembling legs, Bigger losc, feeling in the grip of a nightmare. 

'‘Is there any staleinenj: you wish to make before sentence is passed 
upon y)u?" ^ 

Hejtiicd to opefc his ntouih^to answer, but could not. Even if he 
had Ifad tlie powc»f jspeeth, he did not know what he could have 
said. He shook his nead, his eyes blurring. The court room was pro- 
foUntVy q'lict now. 'I he judge wet his lips with his tongue and lifted 
a piece ol paper that crackled loudly in the silence. 

“In view of the Unprecedented disturbance of the public mind, 
the duty of this Court is clear," the judge said and paused. 

Bigger groped to the edge of the table with his hand and clung 
to it. 

“In Number 660-983, indictment for murder, the sentence of the 
Court is that you, Bigger Thomas, shall die on efr before midnight 
of Friday, March third, in a manner prescribed by the laws of this 
State. 

“This Court finds your age to be twenty. 

“The Sheriff may letire with the prisoner." 

Bigger understood every word; and he seemed not to react to the 
words, but to the judge’s face He did not move* he stood looking 
up into the judge’s while face, his eyes not blinking. Then he felt 
a hand upon his sleeve; Max was pulling him back into his seat. 
'Fhe Iftom was in an upioar. The judge rapped wnth his gavel. Max 
was on his feet, trying to say something; there was too much noise 
and Bigger (ould not tell what it was. The handcuffs were clicked 
upon him and lie was led through the undcrgiound passage back to 
\is cell. He lay on tlic cot and something deep dowm in him said, 
It’s over now. . . . It’s all over 

Later on ilic doc a* opened and Max came in and sat softly beside 
him on the cot. Bigger turned his face to the wall. 

“I’ll sec the Governor, Bigger. It’s not over vet. , . ." 
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**00 *way,” Bigger whispered. 

“You've got to. . , 

“Naw. Go 'way, ..." 

He felt Max's hand on his arm; then it left. He heard the steel 
dOor clang shut and he knew that he was alone. He did not stir; 
he lay still, feeling that by being still he would stave off feeling and 
thinking, and that was what he wanted:^isii)pve all riglit nt)W. 

Jhis body relaxed. In the darkness aiidclittehce he turned over op his 
back and crossed his hands upop fii§ chest. His lips moved in a 
per of despair. 


In self-defense he shut out the^ight a^d day from his rnind, .for 
if he had thought of die sun's rising setting, of the ihopn or 
the stars, of clouds or rain, he wotHa^jW/fc^diecJ a thousant^ deaths 
before they took him to the chair. Td aiCcustx>m. his mind tflr, death 
as murii as possible, he made all the/w/bfl® l^ond his cell* it vast 
grey land where neither night nor day wps* peopled by strange men 
and women wliom he could not uaderiSl^ld, but with tliose Jives he 
longed to mingle once before lie wenh, . ' 

He did not cat now; he simply forced food down his throat Witli* 
out tasting it, to keep the gnawing pain of hu^pger away, to keep 
from feeling dizzy. And he did not sleep; at ihtctyals he closed his. 
eyes for awhile, no matter what the hour, then oj^e^d tlicm at some 
later time to resiime his brooding. He wanted to tc free of every- 
thing that stood between him and his end, him and the full and ter- 
rible realization tliat life ivas over without meaning,' without any- 
tljing being settled, without conflicting impulses being resolved. 

His motl^er and brother and sister had cotne to see him and he 
had told them to stay liomc, not to come again, to forget him. The 
Negro preaclicr who had given him the cross had come and he had 
driven him away. A white priest had tried to persuade him to pray 
and he had thrown a cup of hot coffee into his face. The priest had 
come to sec other prisoners since then, but had not stoppe(;Lto talk 
with him. That had evoked in Bigger a sense of his wortli almost 
as keen as that which Max had roused in him during the long talk 
that night. He felt that his making the pric:>t stand away from him 
and wonder about his motives for refusing to accept the consolatio</S 
of religion was a- sort of^rccognition of his personality on a plane 
other than that which the priest ivas ordinarily willing lo make. 

Max had told him that he was going to see the Governor, but he 
had heard no more from him. He did not hope that anything would 
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come of it; tyHpp^frran^ it in his thoughts and feelings as some- 
'thing happei^^^ outsii^'of his life, which could not in any way 
,4aU^ or influence the Course o£ it. 

“i^t he did want to sec Max and talk with him again. He itcallcd 
the spee^’Max had made in court and remembered with gratitude the 
kipid/i^pS&ssioncd tone. But -i he meaning of the words escaped hift|. 

that Max krt^W, hoW*^hc felt, and once more befo^^ he 
diedjfe^hted'l^ feel with as much keenness 

what a^^d.dymg meant. That was all the hope 

nc haS' how. If and firm knowledge for him, it 

would have to com|®^i» iini&flf. 

He was allowed to! wi$||'';ihr^^ letters a week, but he had written 
to no wiis i)9s<pW to whoiA he had anything to say, for 

he lihc^lierf'giveri hiiTfi$eW;^hole-tei^i‘tt*dly to anyone or anything, 
except murder. WJ^^t c4ili^^|i»(|^ say to his mother and brother and 
sister?,^! the Qj,d ^^ack had h^n his friend, and he had 

ncvqripcen so clb^e^STjfaiclL as he would have liked. And Bessie was 
dead; he had killed Ker.,^ 

,Wheri tired of mulling his feelings, he would say to himself 
that it was lie who was wrdng, that he was no good. If he could 
have roiUy made himself believe that, it would have been a solution. 
Bu|: he -cxjuld not cpnvince himself. His feelings clamored for an an- 
.sw;^^r his^mind colild not~give. 

All his life he had been most alive, most himself when he had felt 
things hard enough to fight for them; and jiow here in this cell he 
rfek'^’thore than ever the hard central core of what he had lived. As 
the white mountain had once loomed over him, so now the black 
wall of death loomed closer with each fleeting hour. But he could 
not strike OUI blindly now; death was a different <and bigger 
adversary. 

Though he lay on his cot, his hands Were groping fumblingly 
^through the city of men for something to match the feelings smol- 
dering in him; his groping was a yearning to know. Frantically, his 
mind spiight to fuse his ftn^lings with the world about him, but he 
was no nearer to knowing tlian ever. C'nly liis black body lay here 
on the cot, wet with the sweat of agony. 

If he v/ere nothing, if this were all, then why could not he die 
Without hesitaiif v? Who and what w^as iie to leci the agony of a 
wonder so intensely that it amounted to fear? Why was this strange 
impulse always ihrol^bing in him when there was nothing outside 
of him to meet it and explain it? Who or what had traced this rest- 
less design in him? Why was this eternal reaching for something that 
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was not therr? Why this black gulf the world: 

warm red blood here and cold blue sky therp and iSeyiij? a wholene^Sp 
a oneness, a meeting of the two? . 

Was that it? Was it simply fever, feeling without knowing, 
ing without finding? Was this the all, the meaning, the Wd? 

^Mese feelings and (picstions the minutes passed. He gicw^lhin 
Iiis^cycs held the red blood of hi^'body, . ^ \ 

The eve ol his last day can^. ilQ^ligjnged to talk to 
than ever. But what (ould he sa'^y to hyn? Veytr Utat wa'^ the 
it. He could not talk abomahis Ihit^, ^ cUtsive it was; and )ct 
acted upon it evciy living seconds i 

The next day at noon a guard catmOt|oi|\is ^crll and poked a tclel 
gram through the bars. He'^^lUp and pjKmcd it. ; J 

r.E BRWE GOVERNOR rAlLED*^NE ALL POSSIi^LE SEE ■ 
YOU SOON 

MAX 


, Ti 

He balled the telegram into a tight Jtnd thn'w it into a 
corner. " * 

He had from now Ontil midnight. Me had heard that six hours 
before his time came they would give him some niore dothes, lake 
liim to the baibcr shop, and then take him to tile ^dc at Ii 'toll. He 
had been told by one of the guaids not to Worry, that “eight seconds^ 
alter tJicy take you out of your cell and put that black over youlp 
eyes, yoiidl be dead, boy.*' Well> he could stand that. He had in,^his 
mind a plan: he would flex liis muscles and shut liis eyes and hold 
his breatli and think of absoJut<^Iy nOtliing while* they were handling 
him. And wdien tlu* current struck him, it would all be ovci. 

He lay down again on the cot, on his Iiack, and stared at the tiny 
bright-yellow elertiic bulb glowing on the ceiling above his head. 
It contained tlic file ol Meath. It only those tiny spirals oi heat 
inside of that glass globe would wrap round him How— if only somcp 
f nc would attach the wires to his iron cot while he dozed off— if only 
when he was in a deep dream they WMuld kill him. ... ^ 

He was in an nneas\ sleep when he he aid the voice of a guard. 
“ThomasI Here’s )oui lawyer!” 

He swung his feet to tlie floor and sat up. Ma\ was standing at 
the bars. The guaid uiihukcd the door and Max walked in. Bigger 
had an impulse to rise, bist he remained seated. Max came to the cen- 
ter of the floor and stopped. They looked at each other for a 
moment. 
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•Hello, 

•niIc ntly. Bigger shook hands with him. Max was before him, quiet, 
wbit(% solid, reah, His tangible presence seemed to belie kl\ the vague 

» igbts and hopes that*" Bigger had woven round him in his brqod- 
He Was gla4 that M^x had come, hut he was bewildered, 
yottlferling?*’ 

aiis\\;ei\ Bigger , sighed heavily, 
die*^^ get my siuing on the cot. 

ar»4iigger nodded" ^ 

*Tm sorry, son/f 

y 7'hctc was silemcc. iJW 3?"j|iis side. The man who had lured 
him on a quest U'Haid ^ 'dim hope was there. Well, why didn't he 
speak npW ' is hi^ cliancfe^ his last chance. He lifted his eyes 
shyiy Ma was'lwJCing at him. Bigger looked off. What he 

wanted to say was\‘ »')ngci* in him when lie w«ts alone; and though 
he imjiuted to Ma^hc feelings he wanted to grasp, he could not 
talk of them t(j iMajpuutil he had forgotten Max's pr(‘scnce. Then 
fear that he would not be able to talk about this consuming fever 
made him panicky. ITc sirqgglccl for sell-control; he did not want to 
Jqse this th icing iin|)iilsc; it was all he had. And in the next second 
h^.fclt that It was all foolish, useless, vain. He stopped frying, and 
.in. the very monism ho .sioj>pcd, he heaul himself talking with tight 
"[^oat, in tense, involuntary whisj>ers; he was tiusting the sound of 
ni^.voice railior than the sense of his words to carry his meaning. 

u^'Fm all right, Mi. Max. You ain’t to blame for what's happening 
iqfihfc . I know yon did all you could . . . Under the pressure 
of a feeling of fnidily his voice trailed off. After a short silence he 
.blurted, “I just r-r*ieckon 1 h-had it coming. . . .” He stood up, full 
how, wanting to talk. His lips moved, but no words c:j.me. 

'‘Is there an.ytiung I cati do fdr you. Bigger?” Max asked softly. 

Bigger looked at Ma^i’s'giey eyes. How cv;^ild he gel into that man 
a sense of what he wanted? If lie could only tell hunl Before he was 
awaie of what he was doing, he ran to the door and clutched the 
cold steel bars in his hands. 

'* 1 - 1 .' . : 

‘‘Yes, Biggci?” 

Slowiv, Bigger turned and came back to the cot. He tood before 
Max again, about to speak, his right hand raided Then he sat down 
and boeved liis luad. 

“What is it, BiggeH Is there anything you want me to do on the 
outside? Any message you want to send?” 

“Naw," he breathed. 
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‘'Wliat's on your mind?'* 

“I don’t know.” 

He could not talk. Max reached oVer and ^ ^ C|n* his^ 

shoulder, and Biggci could tell by its touch that Max^did fw>t kjaow^ 
had no suspicion of what he wanted, of what he ityii)|f to s;iH 
Ma< was upon another planet, far off in space. Was ther^ iny ^ 
to bi'cak dow n this wall of isolation? ni$ij|f|fccfedly» he gazed j 

the dell, trying to icmcmber whCfp ite hdd WtircLs that 

Iiclp him. He could recall none. KV bad lived offt^de of the livesii 
of men. Their modes of comptuniCati<>n*’^Knf 'symbols and images, 
had been denied him. Vet Max had guen niiTi the faiili that at bot- 
tom all men lived as he li\cd and felt m in* felL And ojf.siaH,?he men 
he held met, sinely Max knew what Jie wfts tr\in ^ to 
left him? Had Max, knowing that he was to di( , tirfiisi him from his 
thoughts and feelings, assigned him to the i,>ave^ Was h(‘ already 
numbered among the deacl? His lips quivei ecV^j^ncI Ins eyes gre^w 
^listy. Yes, Max had left him. Max was not a fjiciul Anger welled 
m him. But he knew that anger was usqjlcs^* 

Max rose and went to a small window; Sl'palc bai of sunshine fell 
across In'* wJiite Jicad. And Bigger, looking at him^ saw tliat sunshine 
for die fust time in many days; and as 1 k‘ saw it, lh^‘ entire cell, witb 
its lour close walls, became trushingly n al. He tylane cd down at hin^^i 
sell; the shaft of yellow sun cut acioss his dust wiij^,as ^jmuch weighC" 
as a beam foiged of lead. With a convulsive gasp, lie bent forwai*c£ 
and shut liis cyes.*It was not a white inouiuam looming over^hitAV 
now, Gus was not whistling ‘'The M ny-Go-Round Btoke Down” a$* 
he came into Doc’s poolroom to make him go and rpb Blum’s;*^ he 
was not standing over Mary’s bed with the white blur htaVerfr^g near; 
—tin- new adtcisary did not make him, taut; it, sappcid^^itrength and 
left him weak. Ifc summoned his cnc'rgieS anc^ 1%^' his head and 
struck out desperately, dctei mined to rise from the grave, resolved 
to l(*rcc upon Max the leality of his living. 

“1 in glad I got to know you bcfoic I gol” he said with almost ^ 
shout, then wa^ silent, lor that was not what he had wanted to say. 

Max turned and looked at him; it was a casual look, devoid of 
the deeper awareness that Biggci souglit so huiigiily. 

“I’m glad I got to know you, too. Bigger. I’m sorry wc have to 
p^t this way But I'm old, son. I’ll be going soon rnysc 
‘‘I rcmtAiibered all them questions you asked me. . , 

”What questions?” Max asked, coming and sitting again on the 
cot. 

“That night. 
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fed. ' . 

/ '‘You asked me qucsijt^; 
that 1 Avas a dcrer h 
man. . . ^ 


.^54 

“lylfatJI % sonr ' B ^ 

Ma^t'' dia ^1l»(C[t even ki^Stvl Bigger felt that he had been -slapped. 

^ Oh, he had been tb build hope upon such shifting sandl 

^'^t ^eimh him Itnow! 

. night you asked to tell all about myself/' he whimpelled 

n?S«!e>V-: .>■'■■; 

Maii lOok at'ihl^<''^i^|H(i4d frown. He knew that Mdx was 

/ ocirni -1 «r»*k |.vrr asked me before. You knew 

> t!|mes ovtf, bitt you treated me like a 

^ -a J 

*Mgx "fo^ed him 'shaf|^ly tend rose from his cot. He stood in 
front^'^of Bigger jfer ? moment and Bigger was on the verge of believ- 
ing^that Max nderj-tood; but Mix's next words showed him 

that iJ'lhe -whit still trying to comfotC him in the face of 

death. ■ \ 

“Y^iUire human. Bigger// Max said wearily. “It's hell to talk abouF 
things like this to one aWut to die. . , /' Max patrsed; Bigger knew 
that he was seanhing for words that would soothe him, and he did 
not want them,./ Bigger/' Max said, “in the work I'm doing, I look 
at the w'orld way that shows no whites and no blacks, no civi- 
lized and IK) ^iVigc's. . . . When men are trying' to change human 
Ufc on earth, ‘those little things don't matter. You don’t notice ’em. 
They're just not there. You forget thetti. The ^e£^OIl I spoke to you 
as 1 did. Bigger, is because you made me feci how badly men want 
to live. . . /' 

“But >ometimcs I wish you hadn't asked me them questions," Big- 
ger said in jt ^piCc;* tb^t had as mucli leproach in it •for Max it 
had for liifiiseJt ' ’ 

“What do you ifiedn. Bigger?" 

“Tliey made me think and thinking's made me scared a little. . . ." 

M^x caught Bigger'^ s}K)Uldcrs in a tight grip; then, his fingcis 
loosened and he sahk b^teto'thc cot; but his ey0s were still lasiened 
upon Bigger's face. Yes; ‘^ax knew now. Under the -shaftow of death, 
he want 0(1 Max toll hfifft' 'about life. 

“Mr. Max, Ifow can I die!'' Bigger asked; knowing as the words 
boomed fioiii his lips that a knowledge of how To live was a knowl- 
edge ot how to die. • 

Max turned his face from him, and mumbled, 

“Men die alone, Bigger." 

But Bigger had not heard him. In him again, imperiously, was 
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the desire to ta^k;\b tell; his hands were in ?when 

he spoke h^ tried to charge into the tone words him- 
self wanted to hestr, what he needed. * 

“Mr. Max, I sort of saw myself nigb^. AfeTSW-ySOft of 

sav* other peoplf, too.*’ Bigger ’s voice dif^^hC was Ifsteninjf 4.9 
echoes of his words in his own mind, ^mazemen^ 

oii\$I;^'s face. Bigger knew that rajh<^ no’t I&v® ; 

talJTlike this; but he could not to'die^jlind be 

talk. “Well, it’s sort of funny, Mr.^Wy K. Sun’t tr^hg fo dodge 
coming to me.” Bigger was Tieal. “1 know I’m ghing 

to get it. I’m going to die- Well, aj right now. But really l 

never wanted to hurt nobody. tnuh, Mr. Max- J hurt 

folks ’cause I felt I had to; that*# * w; rowdi^ig^laffe .tcio 

close; they wouldn't give me no room. Lo \ tried to * 

’em, but I couldn’t. They l^nldn't let • \ g^hir^jggor> 
wide and unseeing; voice rtijihcd on ^ ^ ^ itio^Uo 

do what 1 did. I was trying to do somet s^ms4ike 

"T never could. I was always wanting soti|f|tiiig and I waSVf^^ttpg 
that nobody would let me have it, h, I ’em. t ihou|a-t "diey 

was hard and 1 acted hard.” He paused, then whimpered i^ cjQnfes- 
sion, “But 1 ain’t hard, Mr. Max. I ain’i hard.eveih^k^liulehit: , . 

He rose to his feet. “But. . . . I— I won’t be tiying When tlrey-/ 
take me to that chair. But |’ll b*4);be feeling inside qfkie like 1 w^s'/ 
crying. . , . I’ll be feeling athi-, thinking that thc'y dii^^ me dri4 
1 didn’t see them. He'^Jan to ;fhe steel door and caught., 

bars in his hands and, shoofe .tliefn, as though trying to tear'ihej 
steel from its concrete moorings. Max went to him antt^?bted his 
sliouidcrs, . ^ 

“Bigger,” Mex said helplessly. 

Bigger grew slifJ.and leaned, weakly " 

“Mr. May I kiibw the folks Who .$eht^rae here hated mt; 1 
know ‘that/^h'-but you reckon th-they was like m-rae^, trying to Jg-^t 
soinediing likel wasi.and when I’m dea{lr^d'''gpne'"they’U be 
like I’m sayii^ -noV' that ihey didn’;t>mi^ nobody • . v 

thrihat/they <!^5te^4T.ying to get something, too.'jil.^^ ?’> * . . 

MaW'di'd hol answier. Bigger siaw. a look;*<if iudcchibn and wonder 
come ipto the old man’s eyes. ' 

“Tell me, Mr. Max. You think they was?” 

“Bigger,” ^ 2 lx pleaded. 

**Tell me Mr. Max!” 

Max shook his head and mumblpd, 

“You’re asking me to say things I don’t want to say. . . /* 
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“But I want to knowV' 

“You're '^ing to die. Bigger. . . 

vd faded. Biggfer khew that the old man had not wanted 
^to siy t|Rt; iU liad said it because he had pushed him, had^ade 
say, it. They were 'silent for a moment longer, then Bigger 

jjJjifepereit vV^' . . ' *. 

j*- tThat's wliy d waiit/tr • I reckon it*s 'cause I know I’m 

to die tha^ 'Jkt e' Wht to know. . . 

I Max’s face w; / * »iggcr ^fe^vcd that he Was going to leave. 
'Across a gulf of | estr ‘ tt' each other. Max sighed. 

“Come here, b|^ ei; it 4 . 

He followed M|j 5 * ' ^ , ’and saw in the distance the tips^ 

Oi sun^arenchecJi^lL Loop, 

‘*See all those nidmc Max asked, placing an arm about 

Bigger’s shouldei^fj^ ndersK^ ijuiriccUy, as thougli trying to mold a 
substance ^|^. *^** ^ pliiible, but which might soon cool. 

“Yeah. 1 see: 'f’ 

“You lived in on: once, ^ugger. They’re made out of steel 

and stone. But the ][ al^’7,i' ^lone don’t hold ,’era together. You 
know what hoid^ ^ ?s i, p, Bigger? You know what keeps 

them in their ^ Iroin turirbling down?” 

S , Bigger 16ok^ >feyed.' \ * 

■; /‘It’s the 1^ , . ij' believing, stopped having 

faith, they’d^ - / buildings sprang up out 

^ithe hearts w/i iuen, Bigger. M£nflJki&'^ou. Mett kept Jiungry, kept 
heeding* and^ ' buildings- j|ipwing and unfolding. You 
once told md vdinfed to •,dO;',a4oi%l things. Well, that’s the fcel- 
, ing tfiit ; keeps .e buildings hi their places. . . .” 

“You about what I said that night, when 

J said I wanted things?'* Biggei’^s voice came quiet, 

childlike in its lohe of hungry wonder. 

“Yes. What you felt, what you wanted, is what ke^jps those build- 
ings standing there. When millions of men ard d^sif-mg and longing, 
those buildiiigs,.groy^ and,unfd|tj. But,. thp^ buildings aren’t 

growing any morcc squera ng"" those £iuildmgs tightly 

in their hands. bUildiu^ /can’t hnfold, can’i feed the dreams 

men have, men like you. . . Tfte men on the inside of those build- 

ings have begun to doubt, just as you did. They don’i 4^clieve any 
more. They don’t feel it’s their world. They’re rcsdess, like you, 
Bigger. They have nothing. There’s nothiag through which they can 
grow and unfold. They go in the streets and they stand outside of 
those buildings and look and wonder. . . 




